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The season was the childhood of sweet June, 
Whose sunny hours from morning imtil noon 
Went creeping through the day with silent feet, 
Each with its load of pleasure, slow yet sweet. 

Shelley. 



EVENINGS IN AECADIA. 



PEOLOGUE. 

In this bnsy, if not wise age, when mind and body are 
overworked, it is necessary for those who value their 
intellectual freedom, and wish to retain a childlike and 
happy spirit, to escape occasionally from the beaten track 
of their daily toil, and to live under the eye of nature, 
and in the pleasant interchange of joyous thoughts. 

I had never felt more weary of study, or more eager 
for a sea-change, than during last summer. Having been 
shut up in London for several months in one of those 
quiet streets that adjoin the British Museum, and having 
vainly searched a number of time-worn manuscripts for 
information on a subject which was then occupying my 
sole attention, I became utterly jaded with the useless 
effort, and longed for the repose and freshness of the 
country. Woods, mountains, streams, and above all the 
ocean, seemed to call upon me with their mystic voices to 
leave the 'dreary city, and to revel in the beauty and glory 
from which I had so long been separated. In my sleep I 
dreamed of waterfalls, I wandered by the side of mountain 
rivulets, I listened to the soothing whispers of the pine 
trees, or stretched myself in solitude and joy on the wild 
sea beach. 6k)metimes the waves would come up wooingly 
towards me with a gentle murmur ; sometimes they 
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would dash in large breakers over the jagged rocks, and 
fall with a noise like thunder. At such moments I 
awoke ; and then the rattling of a cab across the stones, 
or the wind running riot in the chimney, destroyed my 
happy illusion, and reminded me that I was still in the 
heart of the Great Babel. I must go into the country, I 
said to my landlady ; and she, good soul I having never 
been beyond Margate in her Ufe, wondered at my peripa- 
tetic vagary, deeming that the height of bachelor felicity 
was to be found in the pleasant apartments which I occu- 
pied on her first floor. 

So having resolved to make an excursion, I walked to 
Charles Street to call on my friend Stanley, and to ask 
him to take up his knapsack and accompany me on a 
pedestrian excursion. I found that he had been ill, and 
was still under medical treatment. He told me that his 
physician had recommended him to spend some weeks 
quietly at the sea-side, and that he had written to our 
friend Hartley, who was living at Lynton, in North 
Devon, to inform him of his intended visit to that place. 

Why should you not accompany me ? he said ; we three 
can have a pleasant time of it together in that glorious 
scenery. 

The proposition suited me exactly ; for in truth I was 
in the humour for- intense idleness, and felt little incli- 
nation for the excitement and fatigue of a walking tour. 

On the following Monday evening, just as the summer 
sun was sinking, we descended into the valley of the Lyn, 
intending to take up our quarters at the Lyndale Hotel. 
Hartley was ready to welcome us when the co.ach stopped ; 
and, after the first greetings were over, he would have 
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persuaded us to return with him to seek for permanent 
quarters on the hill. But I had set my heart on being 
close to the river, as I loved well to hear its waters tum- 
bling over the rocks; and Stanley, for another reason, 
acquiesced in my wishes, for he liked to be near the sea- 
side, and to have the ocean on a level with his eye, instead 
of looking down on it from a lofty height. I am always 
for close contact with a thing of beauty, he said. 

Hartley laughed at what he termed our eccentricity, 
and made some bantering allusion, which led Stanley to 
propose that, while meeting each other daily in that 
English paradise, we should take up some of our favourite 
poets to read or criticise, as the humour might prompt us. 

Better keep to Eural Poetry then, said Hartley ; in. 
summer-time I like those poets best who babble of green 
fields-^whose verse smacks of country life, and admits us 
into the secret haunts of nature. 

There is no limit to such a subject, I said ; since, by 
way of illustration, you may cull bits from every poet 
that ever rhymed, seeing that nature's beauty is the true 
inspirer, the Queen of Muses and Hamadryades. 

So much the better, replied Hartley ; I like to take up 
any topic in which there is scope and verge enough for a 
variety of illustrations, feelings, and suggestions. 

While thus talking I observed that the gathering dark- 
ness rendered the hills indistinct, and converted the foam- 
ing stream into a misty moving form of white, which 
resembled the tricksy uncle of Undine, I therefore pro- 
posed that we should defer our talk and call on Mrs. 
Hartley, who, her husband informed us, intended on the 
morrow to visit her sister at Bideford, where she pro- 

b2 
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posed to stay for some weeks, iintil the said sister had done 
her part, towards increasing the population of the world 
and the capabilities of England. So up the hill we went, 
drinking in, as we ascended, as much of the beauty as was 
still visible to the eye, and feeling that undefined charm 
which the presence of lovely scenery, even when only 
faintly visible, so certainly inspires. 

A bright, lively, earnest, true-hearted woman was Mrs. 
Hartley. Beautifal in face and figure, with an almost 
girlish beauty, it was difficult to believe that so slight and 
youthful a form belonged to a wife and mother. Lightly 
and gracefully did she carry the burden of her honours. 

After some pleasant general conversation, Hartley in- 
formed his wife that during her absence we proposed to 
devote some time every evening to the rural poets of 
England ; or rather, that from any poet whose works we 
might choose to open we should extract, if the term may 
be permitted, the rural element. 

Necessarily, said Stanley, these readings or discussions, 
— ^for I imagine there will be more discussion than reading, 
— ^will be extremely discursive. If we were to form any 
broad and definite plan, neither time nor inclination would 
allow us to adhere to it. The field of English rural 
poetry, including as it does the pastoral, idyllic, georgic, 
and descriptive, is almost boundless; and the greatest 
poets of Scotland have ever been poets of the country. 
But if, as will be most advisable, we exclude these latter 
poets altogether, we should soon weary of our task and 
convert a pleasure into a toil, did we undertake a compre- 
hensive survey of the rural poetry of England. Better, 
then, that we pursue our scheme somewhat at random, 
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safifering the plan, if any there he, to develope itself as 
we proceed with our task. 

To this proposition we assented, since our aim was not 
methodically to pursue the study of our rural poetry, but 
rather to gain from it a certain amount of intellectual 
enjoyment. Our raid into this pleasant region of verse 
proved altogether so agreeable, that I have endeavoured 
since my return to London to record some reminiscences 
of our conversations. To succeed in such an attempt, and 
completely to revivify past enjoyment, is, I know, im- 
possible; yet both Hartley and Stanley consider that 
to some extent I have been successful. 



( 6 ) 



CHAPTEK I. 

You need not fear a surfeit ; here is but little, and that light 
of digestion. Quables. 

Friends and fellow-students of poetry, said Hartley, 
on the following evening — ^putting on a certain gravity 
and pompousness of manner, as he spoke — behold the face 
of one revered bard smiling at us through the vista of far- 
off centuries, before English literature had an existence, or 
English history its most spirit-stirring chapters. Do you 
wish that Chaucer had lived nearer the age of Shakspeare 
and had written in a more intelligible language ; or are 
you not the rather grateful that from his ** well of 
English undefiled,** every student of our tongue has been 
able ever since to draw an unceasing supply of illus- 
trations, and that from that well — call it rather an ever- 
flowing stream — Shakspeare and Spenser, Milton and 
"Wordsworth have quaffed draughts, purer and more 
sparkling than any that could be drawn from Helicon ? 

Stanley. Chaucer's poetry is so good, that it is 
assuredly worth while to study the language in which it 
is written, even though it be, which it is not, as difficult 
as Latin or Greek. Yet it needs no small painstaking, to 
become a complete master of Chaucer's English ; and, 
although well repaid for the toil, one cannot help wishing 
that the original cost had been less. 
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Hartley. So do not I. All earnest study brings its 
own reward, and the labour in this instance serves to 
deepen the love. Besides an acquaintance with some of 
the most humorous and the most pathetic poetry in the 
language, I have gained from reading Chaucer divers odd 
pieces of knowledge, and an insight into the condition of 
society in his age that I could not have derived from other 
sources. Thanks to Mr. Wright for his text, and more 
thanks still to Mr. Bell, for the most useful and readable 
edition we possess of the poet. Until the appearance of 
that edition, about eight or ten years ago, I had read and 
admired Chaucer, but I had never entered into the spirit 
of his poetry with that hearty, downright enjoyment of 
which I am conscious now. Those eight small volumes 
form a precious part of my poetical library. 

Stanley. To translate Chaucer into modem English 
is to destroy all his raciness. It is like eating a stale 
cucumber, or drinking wine thatr has been a long time 
decanted. ** Hermann und Dorothea,'' that sweet German 
pastoral, would be scarcely more injured in an English 
dress. 

Talbot. I don't think Chaucer suffers more than every 
great poet inevitably must, by such a transmutation. Lan- 
guage is more important to the poet, than colour is to the 
artist. His whole conception is linked to certain words 
in which alone he can express it ; his every thought is 
married to a special vocable ; and a divorce between them 
threatens as much injury in its way, as any which can be 
inflicted in the court of Sir James Wilde. 

Hartley. Yes, indeed ; it is something like sacrilege 
to attempt to modernize such a poet as Chaucer. Eob 
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him of his antique garb, give him a modem hat and coat, 
and yon no longer see him 

" that left half told 

The story of Cambuscan bold ;" 

and whose calm and sweet face, as depicted by Occleve, 
gives you the idea of 

" Elysian beauty, melancholy grace — 
Brought from a pensive, though a happy place." 

Let us only have a correct text — I mean as correct as 
it can be — a copious glossary, and explanatory notes, and 
we have all the aids to the study of Chaucer, which we can 
hope for or require. By the way, Chaucer, like almost 
all great men, must have been an early riser; for he 
delights in pictures of the morning ; and one of those 
pictures in ** The Knightes Tale " is not to be surpassed for 
its simplicity and beauty. Yet it is not more remarkable 
in itself, than for the manner in which it has been 
modernized by Dryden. 

Listen first to Dan, and then to his interpreter : — 

" The busy larke, messager of daye, 
Salueth in hire song the morwe gray ; 
And fyry Phebus ryseth up so bright 
That all the orient laugheth of the sight. 
And with Ms stremes dryeth in the greves 
The silver dropes hongyng on the leeves." 

So far Chaucer. Can any picture be more fresh and 
life-like? That fourth line could only have been con- 
ceived by a truly great poet. Now for Dryden : — 
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" The morning lark, the messenger of day, 
Saluted in her song the morning grey ; 
And soon the sun arose with beams so bright 
That all the horizon laughed to see the joyous sight. 
He with his tepid rays the rose renews, 
And licks the drooping leaves, iand dries the dews." 

Thus we have one of the most charming touches of 
poetry transformed into a common-place description, 
with an additional, and essentially prosaic image ; one of 
the " beauties," forsooth, which, as Dryden says, ** if 
I lose in some places, I give to others which had them 
not originally." ** Up roos the sonne, and up roos 
Emelye," is a fine line, also betokening Chaucer's love 
of early rising; and near the commencement of '* The 
Knightes Tale " we have an exquisite morning glimpse 
of Emelye. After describing the imprisonment of Pala- 
mon and his ** felawe Arcite," who expect evermore to 
lie in durance vile, since ** ther may no gold hem quyte," 
the poet says : — 

" This passeth yeer by yeer, and day by day, 
Till it fell oones in a morwe of May 
That Emelye, that fairer was to seene 
Than is the lilie on hire stalkes grene, 
And fresscher than the May with floures newe— 
For with the rose colour strof hire hewe, 
I not which was the fyner of hem two — 
Er it was day, as sche was wont to do, 
Sche was arisen, and al redy dight ; 
For May wole have no sloggardye a night. 
The sesoun priketh every gentil herte. 
And maketh him out of his sleepe sterte, 
And seith, * Arys, and do thin observance/ 
This maked Emelye han remembrance. 

b3 
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To do honour to May, and for to ryse, 
I-clothed was sche, fressli for to devyse ; 
Hire yolwe heer was browdid in a tresse 
Byhynde hire bak, a yerde long I gesse. 
And in the gardyn at the sonne upriste 
Sche walketh up and doun wher as hire liste — 
Sche gadereth floures, partye whyte and reede, 
To make a sotel* gerland for hire heede, 
And as an aungel, hevenly sche song." 

Sir Walter Scott owns that Dryden's description of 
Emily must yield the palm to Chaucer's original. It cer- 
tainly must. 

Talbot. Give us some more passages, Hartley, from 
Chaucer's morning songs. Again and again, if I re- 
member rightly, he doffs his nightcap, leaps out of his 
bed, and goes forth into the woods to hear the singing of 
the birds; 

Hartley. Yes, the old Father loved well every sweet 
scene, and every lovely sound and colour that unitQi to 
make this world a blessed place still, in spite of all its 
sorrow. Nothing was too simple to attract his notice and 
win his love. The little birds, which make the bushes quake 
and tremble with their joy, the daisies whitening the grass, 
the noise of the hidden brook, the chirp of the grass- 
hopper — all made his heart rejoice, and compelled him to 
sing for very gladness. Much as he loved books, he 
loved nature more ; and when the spring called him out 
to ** do observance,*' he threw aside his studies, and went 
into the green fields to solace his fancy, and gain a higher 
inspiration than any which books can yield. In the 
** Legende of Goode Women," Chaucer tells us how he 

* Curiously braided. 
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delights in books, giving them " feyth and ful credence," 
and how nothing can draw him from them, except when 
in the month of May he hears the birds sing, and sees the 
flowers spring ; and then, with the most charming sim- 
plicity, he continues : — 

" Now have I thanne suche a condicion, 
That of al the floures in the mede 
Thanne love I most these floures white and rede, 
Suche as men callen daysyes in our toune. 
To hem have I so grete affeccioun. 
As I seyde erst, whanne comen is the May, 
That in my bed ther daweth me no day 
That I nam uppe and walkyng in the mede, 
To seen this floure ayein the simne sprede, 
Whan it up ryseth erly by the morwe ; 
That blisfull sight softeneth al my sorwe." 

Ay, dear Chaucer, I can well believe it did ; for who 
that considers the lilies of the field but will find his burden 
lightened in the smile of their beauty, and in the happy 
thought that, as they in their unthinking life are watched 
over and tended, much more shall we, whose hairs are 
numbered, be guided by a loving hand, even when we 
stumble over stony ground, far from the green pastures 
and the still waters. 

I think, in those days. May must have been a far 
lovelier month than it has proved of late years ; for 
Chaucer, like many of the old poets, is always enthu- 
siastic in praise of its beauty. Let me give you one or 
two more proofs of this. I hope my reading is intelli- 
gible. The passages I have selected do not need a 
glossary. 

Talbot. You read Chaucer well. Hartley, and a 
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good reader of Chancer acts at the same time as his 
interpreter. 

Hartley. I am glad yon think so ; for to give the 
proper rhythmical cadence to Chaucer's verse is not 
always easy. But now for 

" The flowery May, that from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose." 

In the poem from which I have just quoted there is 
another passage, in which once again the poet sings the 
praise of his favourite flower. He laments that neither 
in rhyme nor prose can he praise the daisy aright, and tells 
us how, with **glad devocion," he arose before daybreak 
on the first mom of May, to see the flower unclose : — 

" And doune on knees anoon ryght I me sette, 
. And as I koude, this fressh flour I grette, 
Knelyng alwey, til it unclosed was. 
Upon the smale, softe, swote gras, 
That was with floures swote embrouded al. 



Adoune fol softeley I gan to synke. 

And lenynge on myn elbowe and my syde, 

The longe day I shoope me for t'abide ' 

For nothing elles and I shal nat lye, 

But for to loke upon the daysie ; 

That men by reson wel it calle may 

The daisie, or elles the ye of day, 

The emprise, and floure of floures alle." 

Many a great poet has expressed his affection for the 
daisy, but none — not even Wordsworth or Bums — with 
such a leal-hearted devotion as Chaucer. With what a 
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dainty fitness his quaint language adapts itself to his 
phantasy, and how he compels you to believe in his lover- 
like aflFection for the flower. Indeed, you never doubt it 
for a moment. In the ** Complaynte of a Loveres Lyfe" 
there are a few rural passages, some of which, however, 
appear to be copied from the " Romaunt of the Rose," 
where again the joy of May is celebrated ; and the poet, 
as is his wont, whether he be relating a poetic dream, or 
lulling us into a dream poetic, rises up in the " morwe 
early '* to hear the ** smale foules song." In the ** Com- 
playnt of Mars and Yenus " — which, like the ** Romaunt 
of the Rose," is a translation from the French, — in 
" Chaucer's Dreme," in the " Boke of the Duchesse," 
in the " Flower and the Leaf," and, above all, in the 
" Cuckoo and the Nightingale," the poet's month, in 
all its beauty and hopefulness, either forms part of the 
burden of the song, or is mentioned incidentally as the 
season which gives Birth to it. ** The Cuckoo and the 
Nightingale " has, you know, been turned into modem 
English by Wordsworth, who has endeavoured, as far as 
possible, to preserve the simplicity of the original. I 
think in this attempt he has very nearly succeeded; 
but this near approach to success — a rare instance out 
of many failures — only confirms me in my belief that 
Chaucer's poetry is so linked to Chaucer's language, that 
itfl very life and beauty depend upon it. 

Talbot, Chaucer's love of trees, and birds, and 
flowers, adds greatly to the charm of his poetry; for 
though his chief forte lies in the description of character 
— and I know not whether he excels most in his hu- 
morous or his pathetic delineations — ^yet as Hartley truly 
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said, he lias a heart open to every impression of nature. 
He was a man of action, and largely conversant with affairs ; 
he had travelled mnch, and read much, and knew something 
of the brilliancy of court life. Yet he had still enough 
of the child's nature left, to feel his heart leap up at the 
sight of the wayside flower, or at the song of the 
"briddes.** So must it ever be with all great poets. 
Nothing can divorce them from their first love ; and no 
worldly prosperity or worldly sorrow, can ever close their 
hearts to the graces and glories of God's universe. 

Stanley. How is it that English women, however 
well read, and capable of appreciating the highest order 
of poetry, are in general so blind to the peculiar excellencies 
of Chaucer? They think him foolish when he is wise, 
and coarse when he is humorous. 

Talbot. Between folly and wisdom there is oftentimes 
less than the breadth of a bat's wing. Who shall define 
the exact region in which either of them dwells ? There is 
one man who, with demure sobriety, walks through life 
without relaxing a muscle of his features, or straying a 
yard from his appointed path ; and there is another man, 
of blither spirit, who, in musical mirthfulness, listens to 
every note by the way, casts a loving glance on every fair 
flower — and sometimes leaps a stream, or plunges into it, 
or rambles dreamily over the green meadows, from very 
joyousness of heart — ^which of the twain has the most 
affinity to wisdom ? For my part I stand by the latter ; 
indeed, I believe that, as a nation, we should be far wiser 
if we were more mirthftil. It is the buoyancy of his 
spirit which makes Chaucer's poetry so delightful to me ; 
and I am unwilling to believe that English women cannot 
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appreciate the charm. But they are frightened at the 
language in which Chaucer's treasures are locked up, 
and are necessarily repulsed by the real, and not ima- 
ginary, coarseness in which the poet frequently indulges. 
Bitterly did he afterwards repent this prostitution of his 
genius. 

Stanley. Like Chaucer, many of our greatest poets 
haye been city livers ; and they are said to have found their 
choicest moments of inspiration, when imprisoned within 
city waUs. Perhaps there is more in the life and stir of 
London to stimulate the imagination, than in any country 
scene, however retired and beautiful. 

Hartley. The imagination is such an erratic faculty, 
that it is almost impossible to say what will give it strength, 
or what may serve to render it utterly lethargic. Perhaps * 
this power attained its highest development in Spenser ; 
yet Spenser, to judge from the little that we know of his 
life, does not seem to have been in a favourable position 
for the development of what Bishop Butler so imperti- 
nently terms a ** a forward and delusive faculty.'' Happily, 
however, we know little of his biography ; for it were a 
pity that the portrait of Spenser, which each of us has 
framed in his fancy, should have its beauty marred by any 
of those scars which disturb the features of ordinary mortals. 
I am satisfied in learning that he was born in London about 
three hundred years ago — the exact date is, I believe, 
uncertain ; that he graduated at Cambridge, and became 
the friend of Sir Philip Sidney ; that he received the 
appointment of secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
obtained a grant of land in the county of Cork, and lived, 
surrounded by beauty, if not by comfort, in his castle at 
Kilcolman ; that there he was visited by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
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with whom he returned to London in 1589, to be intro- 
duced to the Queen, and to receive a royal pension ; that 
he married upon reaching the ripe age of forty ; that he 
wrote a book on the state of Ireland, and became Sheriff 
for Cork ; that his house was burnt in Tyrone's rebellion, 
one of his children perishing in the flames ; and that he 
died at a lodging-house in King Street, Westminster, 
on the 16th of January, 1598-9, and was buried near the 
tomb of Chaucer in Westminster Abbey. This brief 
biography is to be gathered from Spenser's contempo- 
raries, and in the main they may be correct; but what 
matters it if they are not ? We know vastly more of our 
poet Spenser than these dry details can tell us. What 
man, save one whose nature was essentially noble and 
chivalric, could have painted such a series of pictures, as 
those which still preserve all the freshness of their first 
colouring in the pages of the ** Faerie Queene?" What 
spirit, save one that was intensely imbued with Christian 
feeling and animated by Christian hopes, could ever 
have sung in a strain so pure, so unworldly, so free from 
defilement, so free even from the natural coarseness of the 
age 7 And how exultant the poet is I He has no humour, 
no wit, scarcely any mirth ; but, assuredly, while exercising 
his grUt gift he was a happ; man. Sorrowful, indeed 
he might be at times; for who that thinks deeply, and 
feels keenly, caa forget that lie carries about mth him the 
" noble burden of humanity." But, nevertheless, his verse 
is steeped in joy — ^his song reminds us of the music which 
ascends from the cathedral organ, rich in compass, varied 
in tone, sometimes soft and gentle, sometimes full-voiced 
like a mountain river, but ever sending forth a paean of 
praise and thanksgiving. 
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Tai30t. To praise Spenser is to praise poetry. It is 
a theme on which any poetry-lover might become gar- 
ndons. Spenser is great in so many ways, and his poem 
may be applied to so many noble uses, that it is difficult 
to praise him without falling into his own fanlt of difinse- 
ness. No critic — not even Wilson in his marvellous papers, 
has rendered full justice to Spenser's wonderful powers. 
Gall him the most musical of poets, — ^you must also own 
that he is the most imaginative, the most fertile, the most 
exhaustless in images of beauty. Gall him the tenderest 
and gentlest of poets, one who delights the most in what 
is pure and lovely, l3-anquil and dependent, — ^you feel at 
the same time how capable he is of dealing with sterner 
8tu£f, and that he is as much at home in the Den of 
Mammon or the Cave of Despair, as he is when portray- 
ing that fairest picture of female loveliness, '' the heavenly 
Una with her milk-white lamb." If I were asked by a 
literary neophyte to point out some method by which he 
might improve his style, so as to give it more flexibility 
and rotundity, more harmony and rhythm, I would say — 
" Read the * Faerie Queen' carefully, and read it aloud. 
Shout out, if you will, the finest stanzas until the swell of 
the verse fairly carries you along with it. Study Spenser, 
not only as a mighty poet, but as a master of rhythmical 
language ; and if, after that, you have any worthy thoughts 
to express, you are not likely to give them utterance, in a 
bald, disjointed, and inharmonious style." 

Habtlet. Thanks for your advice, Talbot. I have 
tested its wisdom by my own experience, and know well 
that an hour with Spenser is the best possible preparative 
for writing an essay, or an article, even on the most prosaic 
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subject. Some of our statesmen would do well to follow 
the Earl of Chatham's example; if they read the 
" Faerie Queene " occasionally, they would not have to 
trust to the reporters to make their jagged utterances 
smooth and continuous. Good John Wesley had many 
foolish fancies respecting education, and therefore one is 
all the better pleased to find him, with his shrewd, prac- 
tical sagacity, recommending this great allegory to his 
diyinity students. 

Stanley. Not even for the sake of an argument dare I 
say one word derogatory to the genius of Spenser ; so it 
seems we are all agreed to love and honour this noble 
poet. In this hasty, restless age his great poem dpes 
not meet with half the praise it merits. Every long 
poem is considered tedious ; every imaginative work that 
requires earnest study, in order that it may be understood 
and appreciated, is consigned at once to the oblivion of 
our uppermost shelves. We expect our authors to be 
brilliant, epigrammatic, laconic, and that they should 
amuse and instruct us without any fatigue or trouble to 
ourselves in the process. We possess, doubtless, more 
varied knowledge than our forefathers were able to gain ; 
but the wisdom that is to be won from a thoughtful, 
brooding sympathy with minds of highest power, and 
from a searching quest into our own heart's secrets, is 
seldom acquired, and very rarely appreciated. Look 
at some of the most popular religious literature of the 
present day. How barren it is in thought, how loaded 
with interjections and ejaculations, with slang phrases and 
stereotyped expressions. 

Hartley. This is scarcely just, Stanley. Kemember 
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that the blessings of Christianity are offered to the poor, 
the ignorant, the weak-minded. 

Stanley. And what then ? 

Hartley. You should not despise a literature which 
answers to the wants of the half-ignorant or wholly 
uninformed, even though it prove of no service to a mind 
that is carefully cultivated, and richly endowed. 

Stanley. You mistake me altogether. God forbid 
that I should speak slightingly of the most humble effort 
to spread a knowledge of His truth. I am alluding only 
to what I cannot but regard as nothing less than preten- 
tious clap-trap, or at best a sky-blue exposition of certain 
dogmas which the author has always ready at hand, cut 
and dried, on the shelf of his brain ; dogmas which have 
been accepted without thought, and almost without reason. 
One feels certain that by writers of this stamp, and by 
the readers who patronise them, Spenser's great poem, 
instead of being regarded as a deeply religious work, 
will be either slighted as Mvolous, or condemned as 
improper. 

Hartley. Certes, the " Faerie Queene " was not 
framed for popularity, and never can be popular ; but, if 
it does not reach the bulk of the reading public, it has 
had more influence over our greatest minds, than any 
other imaginative work in the language. 

Talbot. What really great poem ever does ** reach 
the bulk of the reading public?" A true poem may 
sometimes be vastly popular, but never, I take it, for its 
intrinsic poetic worth. Have you seen Mr. Craik's small 
volumes on Spenser and his poetry ? 

Stanley. I have just dipped into them, but no more. 
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The work seemed to me a clever attempt to achieve an 
impossibility. ** Luxuriant, remote Spenser — immortal 
child in poetry's most poetic solitudes,*' how can such 
exquisite dreams as thine ever be revealed in all their love- 
liness to the popular mind ; or how, by retaining only so 
much of thy verse as may seem **most worthy of note,*' 
can the true idea of thy work in all its varied perfection be 
in any wise presented to the mind ? 

Talbot. Your glance at Craik's book has not given 
you a fair notion of its purport. It is certain that a poem 
containing about 35,000 lines, is likely to lose a great 
many readers (capable, up to a certain point, of appreciating 
it), solely on account of its length. Is it not better, then, 
that these readers should learn something of the poem in 
a compendium, than remain ignorant of it altogether? 
Mr. Craik has done his work admirably, and shows by 
his discriminative criticism that he has attempted it in no 
irreverent spirit. " The student of poetry," he says, 
will of course keep to the work as Spenser wrote it ; and 
our compendium will assuredly withdraw no readers from 
the original, but may send some to it. Let it be regarded 
as like an engraved copy on a reduced scale of a great 
painting ; or as only an introduction to the study of the 
* Fairy Queen ' — a porch to that magnificent temple ; still it 
has its use." 

I should like to read you one or two extracts from Mr. 
Craik's work. He does not indulge in criticism at any 
length, but what he does say is pointed and appreciative. 
Take the following for example : — 

" Spenser is surely one of the greatest painters in words ; 
diffuse and florid, no doubt, rather than energetic and expres- 
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sive ; but of what affluence and prodigality of power and re- 
sources in Ms own style ; of what inexhaustible ingenuity and 
invention ; of what flowing freedom of movement ; of how deep 
and exquisite a sense of beauty ! He is, indeed, distinctly and 
pre-eminently the Poet of the Beautiful. Of the purely 
beautiful, as consisting simply in form and colour, his poetry is 
the richest storehouse in the literature of the world. ... But 
Spenser's poetry is full also of the spirit of moral beauty. It 
is not a passionate song, but yet it is both earnest and light- 
toned, and it is pervaded by a quiet tenderness that is always 
soothing, often touching. A heart of gentleness and noble- 
ness ever lives and beats in it. With all its unworldliness, too, 
it breathes throughout a thoughtful wisdom, which looks deep 
even into human things, and oftenest sad and pitying, is yet 
also sometimes stem." 

This is fine criticism, is it not 7 The remarks, too, on 
Spenser's versification, are equally truthful, and have 
besides a dash of humour in them. 

" Spenser's verse is the most abundantly musical in Eng- 
lish poetry. Even Milton's, more scientific and elaborate, and 
also rising at times to more volume and grandeur of tone, has 
not so rich a natural sweetness and variety, or so deep a 
pathos. His poetry swims in music. He winds his way 
through stanza after stanza of his spacious song, more like one 
actually singing than writing, borne along it might seem 
almost without effort or thought, reminding us of his own 
Lady of the Idle Lake in her magic gondelay, that, 

" * Away did slide 

More swift than swallow shears the liquid sky, 

Withouten oar or pilot it to guide. 

Or winged canvas with the wind to fly ; 

Only she turned a pin, and by and by 

It cut away upon the yielding wave. 

Nor cared she her course for to apply ; 

For it was taught the way which she would have. 

And both from rocks and flats itself could wisely save.' 
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'^ It must be confessed, indeed, that from rocks and flats 
Spenser does not always wisely save himself; he not un- 
frequently runs against both the one and the other ; but it is 
wonderful to see how little he minds such an accident, when 
it occurs. He gets always off in some way or other, and he 
takes apparently not the least trouble or forethought to avoid 
the same thing another time. On he floats, singing away as if 
nothing had happened, after the narrowest conceivable escape 
from being run aground or stove in. His treatment of words 
upon such occasions is like nothing that ever was seen, unless 
it might be Hercules breaking the back of the Nemean lion. 
He gives them any sense and any shape that the case may 
demand. Sometimes he merely alters a letter or two ; some- 
times he twists off the head or the tail of the unfortunate vocable 
altogether. In short, it is evident that he tjonsiders his pre* 
rogative in such matters to be unlimited. But this fearless, 
lordly, truly royal state in which he proceeds, makes one only 
feel the more how easily, if he chose, he could avoid the 
necessity of having recourse to such outrages. After all, they 
do not occur so frequently as much to mar the beauty of his 
verse. The more brilliant passages of the poem are for the 
most part free from them. Perhaps they sometimes heighten 
the general effect, upon one of his own favourite principles 
that * discord oft in music makes the sweeter lay.' At the worst 
they are little wilfulnesses for which none who love hJTT) at all 
will love him the less." 

Stanley. I like that. Poets are the absolute rulers 
over language, and may use words as it likes them. 
A few petty wilfulnesses, the result of an unlimited pre- 
rogative, can well be forgiven, especially by us Englishmen ; 
for all the force and harmony and sweetness of our lan- 
guage have been brought into play by the poets. In their 
hands, how marvellous an instrument it becomes I 

Hartley. Sage remarks, no doubt, but by no means 
to the point, which is indeed true of all which has been 
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said this evening. In the mean while, rural poetry, like 
a bashful maiden, simplex in munditiis, is waiting timidly 
to know what Master Edmund Spenser has left her for a 
legacy. 

Talbot. I incline to think that the more we read the 
" Faerie Queene" the more surprised shall we be, not only 
at the beauty of the work, but at the strength and energy 
it displays, and at the judgment evinced by its author. 
Yet I question whether the most prolonged search would 
give us many proofs of Spenser's genius in the sphere of 
rural poetry. 

Habtlet. No, truly. His landscape is the landscape 
of fairy land ; his pictures of country life, though warm 
and almost dazzling in colour, take us away in fancy to 
a region of rarest beauty, to forests haunted by wood- 
gods, to streams possessing a healing virtue, to flowers 
such as ''in other climates dwell,'' to an atmosphere 
which is peopled with strange intelligences and filled with 
fantastic sounds. Such a haunt is an inspired region of 
beauty and poetry, of love and valour. It is the fittest 
land for the exposition of a great spiritual allegory ; but 
not there should we expect to find the plain delineation of 
English rural life, or any sweet but literal transcript of 
nature's loveliest scenes. 

Staiiiley. Yet if Spenser had not bent his mind to 
a loftier emprise, he might, like his own Galidore, have 
chosen to '' set his rest amongst the rusticke sort," with 
whom he deemed the greatest contentment was to be 
found. Thus he writes of Galidore : — 
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" Ne certes mote he greatly blamed be, 
From so high step to stoupe unto so low ; 
For who had tasted once, as oft did he. 
The happy peace which there doth overflow, 
And proVd the perfect pleasures which doe grow 
Amongst poore hyndes, in hils, in woods, in dales, 
Would never more delight in painted show. 
Of such false bHsse as there is set for stales,* 
"F entrap unwary fooles in their etemall bales." 

By the way, this stanza, which I have quoted, is followed 
by a fine Spenserian landscape which affords a fair example 
of the poet^s method of dealing with nature. It has an 
antique air about it, and reminds one of some of the old 
masters. Bead it at your leisure ; it is in Canto 10 of 
Book VI. 

Talbot. According to Drayton, Spenser is " the 
prime pastoralist of England;'' and the '^ Shepherd's 
Calendar " is not only the earliest, but the greatest Eng- 
lish pastoral poem. 

Hartley. If Drayton be true the achievement is not 

one to be proud of ; but I cannot agree with him. The 

" Shepherd's Calendar " is, to my thinking, a pastoral 

in form rather than in substance; and I have Pope's 

authority on my side, to judge from his definition, which I 

will read to you. 

" A pastoral is an imitation of the action of a shepherd, or 
one considered under that character. The form of this imita- 
tion is dramatic, or narrative, or mixed, or both ; the fable 
simple, the manners not too polite, nor too rustic ; the thoughts 
are plain, yet admit a little quickness and passion, but that 
short and flowing ; the expression humble, yet as pure as the 
language will afford ; neat but not florid ; easy and yet lively. 
In short, the fable, manners, thoughts, and expressions, are 

* Lures. 
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foil of the greatest simplicity in nature. The complete charac- 
ter of this poem consists in simplicity, brevity, and delicacy, 
the two first of which render an eclogue natural, and the last 
delightful." 

Talbot. A fairly good definition, and in some respects 
the Calendar may be tested by it. Spenser's fable is 
generally simple ; his eclogues combine ** brevity and 
delicacy," and his dialogues, according to the orthodox 
custom, are put into the mouths of shepherds. In Dr. 
Johnson's two dull essays on pastoral poetry, however, 
he does not seem to think it necessary that the dramatis 
personcB of the pastoral should invariably be shepherds. 
His definition of the pastoral is " a poem in which any 
action or passion is represented by its effects upon a 
country life ;" and he complains of some writers for con- 
sidering the pastoral ^'not in general as a representation 
of rural nature, and consequently as exhibiting the ideas 
and sentiments of those, whoever they are, to whom 
the country affords pleasure or employment, but simply 
as a dialogue or narrative of men, actually tending sheep 
and busied in the lowest and most laborious offices." 

Stanley. Then according to Dr. Johnson we may regard 
" The Task," **The Seasons," or even '* The Excursion," 
as pastorals, since they profess to exhibit ^^ the ideas and 
sentiments of those to whom the country affords pleasure." 
Hartley. Herein I think the Lichfield sage is right, 
and some of our best modem poets have proved their 
agreement with him. In general, however, I must own 
to a low opinion of Dr. Johnson's critical powers in the 
domain of poetry. With the exception of some excellent 
verbal criticism, and sundry strong, nervous thoughts, 
which have more in them of the moralist than the poetical 

c 
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critic, his " Lives of the Poets " contain little more than 
narrow and shallow assertions, supported by prejudice, and 
expressed with dogmatism. And to think of his omitting 
many of the greatest names in our literature for the sake 
of bringing before the world as English poets, such miser- 
able rhymesters as Fenton, Yalden, Hammond, Duke, 
Smith, Walsh, Sprat, and Lyttleton ! 

Talbot. A most unjust estimate of a work which, not- 
withstanding its defects, could not easily be surpassed. 
Ton forget also that Johnson wrote for the booksellers, 
and was subject to their selection. 

Hartley. No, I do not forget it ; but surely a man 
who had justly earned a high name in literature, and who 
was looked upon as a Goliath in criticism, — a man who 
owed more to his fame than the booksellers could ever owe 
to him, a man moreover who had reached the ripe age of 
seventy, might have told those dull booksellers that half 
the names they had selected did not belong to poets at 
all, but were the property of miserable versifiers, who 
tagged dull verses merely because it was the fashion to 
write in rhyme. 

Talbot. Leave the grand old lion in peace. Hartley (if 
he were alive he would reply to your remarks by a con- 
temptuous roar), and tell us, which you have not yet done, 
on what ground you demur to the pastoral character of 
the " Shepherd's Calendar." 

Hartley. On this ground, that the twelve eclogues 
which compose the poem, refer in the main to political 
and religious matters, and contain few passages of rural 
description.* 

* Had I remembered the following suggestive passage, I might have 
quoted it with advantage in replying to the arguments of Hartley : 
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Talbot. Then on the same ground yon will object to 
some of the most noted pastorals in the world — to more 
than one of Yirgil's, to all of Petrarch's, and even to 
Milton's " Lycidas." 

Habtlet. Yes, I do. 

Talbot. Better, then, give np the pastoral altogether ; 
for there is scarcely one in the language pure enough for 
your taste. 

Hartley. You mistake me. I would rather read a 
good poem with a false title, than a bad poem which can 
be defined without danger of dispute. Now a pure pastoral 
I take to be one of the most uninteresting poems in the 
world, and the most unnatural, although its whole talk is of 

"A misconception aa to the nature of the edogne, or pastoral, has 
been very prevalent. No criticism of compositions of this kind, horn. 
Virgil' B Bucolics downwards, has been more common than that the 
poets have failed in keeping to the truth of pastoral character and 
pastoral life, and have made their shepherds and shepherdesses talk 
a langnage and express feelings which, neither in Arcadia nor else- 
where, did shepherds and shepherdesses ever know. One is sur- 
prised that BO gross a view of the matter should so long have been 
current. There may, of course, be a pastoral of real life, where the 
purpose is to exhibit rural manners as they actually are among the 
Bwains of Ghreece, Italy, Spain, England, or Scotland. It seems to 
hare been Ben Jonson's intention, in his ' Sad Shepherd,' the last, 
and one of the most poetical of his works, to come closer to this model 
of the pastoral than was usual. But the pastoral of real life is one 
tiling, and the pastoral as it was conceived by Spenser and by many 
of his contemporaries, both in and out of England, was another. 
The pastoral, with them, vras but a device or form, deemed, and 
perhaps found, advantageous for securing in the poet's own mind that 
feeling of ideality, that sense of disconnexion from definite time or 
place, and firom all contemporary social feicts, which is almost essen- 
tial to the pore exercise of poetic imagination." — MatsonCs Life of 
MUtom, ffot, I, page 411. 

c2 
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nature ; and I would rather have a glorious poem like 
" Lycidas," which is only a semi-pastoral, than the most 
correct piece of the kind that has ever been written. By 
the way, do you remember that James Montgomery in his 
lectures treats the pastoral with unmitigated contempt ? 

Talbot. You are too fond. Hartley, of backing your 
own opinions with the authority of some man of mark. 
Montgomery, like all other poets who have undertaken to 
expound their art, was liable to dogmatize, and nursed, 
of course, his own favourite crotchets. 

Hartley. My dear Talbot, you cannot venture to 
affirm that the pastoral, according to Pope's definition of 
it, is worthy of much attention, or fitted to afford enjoy- 
ment to true lovers of poetry. The thing, as our fore- 
fathers understood it, is altogether effete ; and you might 
as well attempt to revive the romances of knight-errantry, 
or the starched politeness of Sir Charles Grandison. I 
heartily rejoice, indeed, that this is the case. It is not 
because we love nature less, that we turn away with con- 
tempt from the uncouth and affected dialects of amatory 
shepherds, but because we love her with a more hearty 
and indeed a wiser affection, than was ever evinced, except 
by a few select spirits, in the days of old. The man who 
is thoroughly in love with any woman drops at once all 
high-flown phrases, and all merely conventional polite- 
ness. His language becomes simple without verging on 
the common-place, and eloquent without effort. K he is 
silent, it is from feeling, and an honourable reticence ; if 
he reveals his heart's secret, he does it with a marked 
sincerity which leaves no doubt that he is in earnest, — 
and just so if a poet wooes nature with the ardour of a 
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first love, he is not likely to deal in quibbles, or to find 
satisfaction in the idle play of a misdirected fancy. Our 
poets in modem times, with plenty of faults to answer for, 
know more of the beauty and variety of God's world, 
drink in a deeper solace, and find profounder matter of 
thought in the flowers, the birds, the mountains, the 
forest trees, in all the animate and inanimate life around 
them, than was perhaps possible to their gifted prede- 
cessors, in whose lives so many distracting elements con- 
tended for the mastery. 

Talbot. A nebulous remark, truly. Explain yourself. 

ELartley. I have said nothing which I cannot justify, 
and, if need be, prove. Mind you, it is only in one 
respect that I assert the position of our modem poets to 
be more favourable than that enjoyed by the greater 
number of their poetic ancestors. They know more about 
nature, because they have more leisure to observe her ; 
because they are but seldom actors in the history of their 
times ; because the difficulty of bread-getting does not 
press them down, and compel them to sing only what 
they " leam in suflfering," or what, to the degradation of 
their genius, is forced from them to sustain a social status 
or even a bare existence. The battle of life in this com- 
fortable nineteenth century is not necessarily a hard one 
for the poets. They can live in well-furnished houses, 
and accumulate large libraries, and keep an account at 
their, bankers, and walk the streets with the easy and 
assured step of monied men. The '' wind sits in the 
comer of their sail," and popularity and competence 
combine to carry them smoothly and pleasantly along. 

Stanley. Too smoothly, perhaps, for their own fame 
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and the world's advantage. Comfortable and well-to-do 
men, are not those from whom we expect the noblest 
flights of genius, or the most pregnant suggestions of 
wisdom. True greatness is forced out of a man by 
conflict. 

Hartley. Granted. I am not arguing as to the 
greatness of our modem poets, when I affirm that in one 
respect they have an advantage over their, perhaps, more 
illustrious predecessors; yet I might reply to you by 
saying that men who, to outward appearance, live deli- 
cately, may know more of stem mental conflicts, and have 
tougher stmggles with foul fiends, than those whose 
enemies come in a shape more visible and common-place. 
The man of deep thought — and a great poet is of all men 
the most profoundly thoughtful — will encounter many 
an ApoUyon with whom he must do battle. But this 
mental conflict, so far from proving a barrier to inter- 
course with nature, becomes a powerful incentive to such 
intercourse. 

It is late, exclaimed Stanley, rising hastily from his 
chair. I like not late hours, even in London ; but in the 
country all nature smnmons us to retire to rest betimes, 
that we may be ready to enjoy her fresh morning 
fragrance. 

A hasty good night was exchanged, an agreement made 
to meet at an earlier hour the next evening, and away we 
went down the hill, shouting out snatches of old songs to 
the silent midnight air. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

To lie on the grass in snnmier noons under breathless 
trees, to glide over smooth waters and watch the stiU shadows 
on tranqnil shores, is happiness to me. I need then no books 
— ^then no companion. But if to that happiness in the mere 
luxury of repose I may add another happiness of a higher 
nature, it is in converse with some one friend upon subjects 
remote from the practical work-day world. — Caxtoniana, 
vol. ii, p. 117. 

The next day was spent by Stanley and myself in an 
excursion through Exmoor Forest to Simonsbath, where 
we had a delicious plunge in the cool water, and a long 
and cheerful ramble over the rough moorland. We took 
a chaise with ns, and left it at the blacksmith's shop while 
we had our bath and our stroll. I know not how far we 
wandered ; for we were both in high spirits and in active 
conversation, and consequently in no humour to calculate 
distance. It was late in the afternoon when we returned, 
and the valley of the Lyn was already lying in shade. 
Only a few breaks of golden light here and there, remained 
to proye how brightly the sun was still shining on the 
hills. There is something inexpressibly soothing and 
beautiful in this valley at the close of a summer's day, 
when nature seems at rest without being torpid; when 
the trees, with low, faint murmur, speak to us in the 
solemn voice which is heard in ancient forests, and the 
river lifts itself in graceful foam-hills over the rocks, as if 
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eager to catch a glimpse of its ocean-home. Doubtless, 
the stream is as Uvely at noon-tide, and the hills guard 
this happy valley with as loving a care, and the woods 
have just as wise a lesson to impart when the sun throws 
over them its wannest beams, and straggles into their 
most secret enclosures. But so in the full daylight of 
earthly prosperity are we surrounded by proofs of Divine 
love, and might learn lessons of humility, and gather up 
golden sheaves for the storehouse of heaven. Do we 
gain aU this in our hours of joy ? Not often, I trow. It 
is rather when a subdued shade steals over our landscape, 
and impending darkness silences our mirth, that we look 
upwards to Him who can give us light at even-tide, and 
peace in the most gloomy hour. 

Our conversation this evening, so far as I am able to 
recal it, was as follows : — 

Hartley. Once upon a time, and a long time ago it 
seems, I read through the whole of Shakspeare's plays in 
search of rural passages, and was surprised to find how 
few scenes or even lines in them possess a pastoral 
flavour. 

Stanley. Hartley rejoices in a paradox, and such it 
surely is to assert that the arch -poet of nature sings but 
seldom of the country. Shakspeare's poetry deficient 
in rural passages I Why, ask any man who reads his 
dramas, of what pervading influence he is conscious, and he 
will tell you that next to the noble, tolerant. Christian 
spirit that breathes through them, the loveliness of God*s 
world, or at any rate of English earth, appears to colour 
every scene, and to aflfect almost every character. 

Hartley. And no doubt he will be correct in saying 
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80 ; nevertheless I adhere to the assertion, which, if you 
have patience with me, I undertake to prove. 

Talbot. A fair proposal, certainly ; Stanley and I 
will listen with aU attention to the exposition of your 
strange creed. 

Hartley. Well, then, here is Knight's Library edi- 
tion of the poet, in twelve volumes. J, will take up the 
first six, comprising more than twenty plays ; and these 
plays, which number among them " The Winter's Tale," 
"As You Like it," and ** The Midsummer Night's 
Dream," contain far more illustrations of nature and 
country life than the rest of the dramas. Now, if I omit 
** As You Like it," a pastoral comedy, which might have 
been composed, and should be read, sub tegmine fagi^ I 
will promise to read, within half an hour, not only every 
rural paragraph in these volumes, but almost every line 
which contains an image drawn from external nature. 

In the "Two Gentlemen of Verona," after a simile 
about love and the canker in the rose-bud, a figure of which 
Shakspeare is strangely fond, I come to a metaphor 
of Julia's, in which, after blaming her hands for tearing 
the letter, she exclaims in her pretty anger : — 

" Injurious wasps ! to feed on such sweet honey. 
And kill the bees that yield it, with your stings ! " 

Julia's passion for Proteus awakens within her a brood 
of sweet fancies. In another place she exclaims to Lucetta, 
who seeks to qualify and moderate the warmth of her 
love : — 

" The more thou damm'st it up, the more it bums ; 
The current that with gentle murmur glides, 

c3 
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Thou knoVst, being stopped, impatiently doth rage, ; 

But, when his fair course is not hindered. 

He makes sweet music with the enamell'd stones 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 

And so by many winding nooks he strays, 

With willing sport, to the wild ocean. 

Then let me go, and hinder not my course ; ♦ 

111 be as patient as a gentle stream. 

And make a pastime of each weary step. 

Till the last step have brought me to my love ; 

And then I'll rest, as, after much turmoil, 

A blessed soul doth in Elysium." 

I may follow up this exquisite passage by a monologue 
of Valentine's, in which, as Mr. Knight has observed, "we 
hear the first faint notes of the same delicious train of 
thought, though greatly modified by the different circum- 
stances of the speaker, that we find in the banished Duke 
of the Forest of Ardennes :" — 

" How use doth breed a habit in a man ! 
This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flourishing peopled towns ; 
Here can I sit alone, unseen of any, 
And to the nightingale's complaining notes, 
Time my distresses, and record my woes." 

In the ** Comedy of Errors " I find only one passage 
which will suit my purpose, and the image conveyed 
in it is as old as Horace. Adriana speaks thus to 
her husband's twin brother, mistaking him for her 
spouse : — 

" Come, I will fasten on this sleeve of thine, 
Thou art an elm, my husband, I a vine, 
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Whose weakness married to thy stronger state, 
Makes me with thy strength to communicate ; 
If aught possess thee &om me, it is dross, 
Usurping ivy, briar, or idle moss.'' 

" Love's Labour Lost" furnishes us with this familiar 
^ couplet : — 

" Love's feeling is more soft, and sensible, 
Than are the tender horns of cockled snails ; 

and with a song which belongs without doubt to the region 
of rural poetry : — 

Spring. 

« 

1. 

" When daisies pied, and violets blue. 
And lady-smocks all silver-white. 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue. 

Do paint the meadows with delight. 
The cuckoo, then, on every tree. 
Mocks married men, for thus sings he, 

Cuckoo ; 
Cuckoo, cuckoo, — ^0 word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear ! 



« 



2. 

When shepherds pipe on oaten straws. 
And merry larks are ploughmen's clocks ; 

When turtles tread, and rooks and daws, 
And maidens bleach, their summer smocks, 

The cuckoo, then, on every tree, 
Mocks married men, for thus sings he, 

Cuckoo; 

Cuckoo, cuckoo, — ^0 word of fear, 

Unpleasing to a married ear ! 
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Winter. 

3. 

" When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And nulk conies frozen home in pail ; 
When blood is nipp'd, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To-who ; 
Tu-whit, to-who, — ^a merry note. 
While greasy Jocm doth keel the pot. 

4. 
" When aU aloud the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parson's saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow. 

And Mariamis nose looks red and raw. 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl. 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To-who : 
Tu-whit, to-who, — a merry note, 
While greasy Joam, doth keel the pot." 

*'AU'8 Well that Ends Weir' I can pass over 
altogether; but in the next play, ** A Midsummer Night's 
Dream," there arfe several lines or passages suggestive of 
country life, or imaginatively descriptive in character. 

For instance — 

" To do observance to a mom of May," 

a phrase borrowed as you will remember from Chancer, 
carries us back in fancy to those **old Mays," when, 
according to Stow — and I am indebted to Mr. Knight for 
the quotation — ** people were wont to go out into the 
sweet meadows and green woods, there to rejoice their 
spirits with the beauty and savour of sweet flowers, and 
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with the harmony of birds praising God in their kind." 
The song, **0 happy fair,*' has a simile from nature 
in it. 

" More tunable than lark to shepherd's ear, 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear.*' 

Then we have the fancy of the moon-beams 

" Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass," 

the "faint primrose beds" in the wood, the ** cowslips 
tall," which have spots in their **gold coats," and dew- 
drops in their ears, and the quarrel between Oberon and 
Titania, who 

" Never meet in grove or green, 
By fountain clear, or spangled starlight sheen, 
But they do square ; that all their elves, for fear, 
Creep into acom cups, and hide them there." 

In the second act the freaks of Eobin Goodfellow are 
recotmted after the following rural fashion : — 

Fairy. " Either I mistake your shape and making quite, 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite, 
Called Robin Goodfellow ; are you not he 
That frights the maidens of the villagery ; 
Skim milk, and sometimes labour in the quern. 
And bootless make the breathless housewife churn ; 
And sometime make the drink to bear no barm. 
Mislead night wanderers, laughing at their harm ? 
Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck, 
You do their work, and they shall have good luck : 
Are not you he ? 

Puck. " Thou speak'st aright ; 

I am that merry wanderer of the night. 
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I jest to Oberon, and make him smile, 

"When I a fat and bean-fed borse beguile, 

Neighing in likeness of a filly foal. 

And sometime lurk I in a gossip's bowl, 

In very likeness of a roasted crab ; 

And when she drinks, against her lips I bob, 

And on her wither'd dewlap pour the ale." 

In the second scene of this act, Oberon and Titania 
meet and taunt each other with the " forgeries of jealousy." 
Titania tells her king and lord that he has — 

" Stolen away from fairy land. 
And in the shape of Corin sat all day. 
Playing on pipes of com, and versing love 
To amorous Phyllida." 

Oberon, on tte other hand, accuses her of loving 
Theseus ; and then she exclaims in reply — 

" These are the forgeries of jealousy ; 
And never, since the middle summer's spring, 
Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead, 
By pavdd foimtain, or by rushy brook, 
Or on the beachdd margent of the sea. 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind. 
But with thy brawls thou hast disturbed our sport. 
Therefore, the winds, piping to us in vain. 
As in revenge, have suck'd up from the sea 
Contagious fogs, which, falling in the land 
Have every pelting river made so proud. 
That they have overborne their continents. 
The ox hath therefore stretched his yoke in vain. 
The ploughman lost his sweat ; and the green com 
Hath rotted, ere his youth attained a beard ; 
The fold stands empty in the drowndd field. 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock ; 
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The nine men's morris is filled up with mud ; 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
For lack of tread, are imdistinguishable. 

Hoary-headed frosts 

Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose ; 
And on old Hyem's thin and icy crown, 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set/* 

The pretty conceit of Cupid's ** fiery shaft," 

" Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery moon,'' 

while the fair vestal I (save the mark ! ) passed on in 
maiden meditation, is perhaps, as charmingly inappro- 
priate as any that poet's fancy ever conceived. I refer to 
' it because the bolt of Cupid having missed, naturally 
enough, the square, ugly woman — ^who, in poetic fiction, is 
termed an imperial votaress — 

" Fell upon a little western flower — 
Before, milk-white, now purple with love's wound — 
And maidens call it love-in-idleness." 

My next quotation needs no comment — 

" I know a bank where the wild thyme blows. 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine." 

Bottom's ornithological song I will omit; also the 
beautiful passage in which Helena recals the memory of 
her friendship with Hermia, and speaks of — 

" Two lovely berries, moulded on one stem," 
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herself being one of the twain ; but Bottom's request to 
Cobweb to bring him " a red-hipped humble-bee on, the 
top of a thistle," and to have a care that ** the honey-bag 
break not," is too good to be passed over ; so is Titania's 
sylvan fancy as she clasps the ass-headed fool in her arms, 
and exclaims— 

" So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwist ; the female ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm.'* 

And now I come to the " Taming of the Shrew," in 
which, however unpromising the subject, there is here and 
there aline, betokening Shakspeare's observation of nature 
and out-door life. Such, for instance, as the following — 

" Thy hounds shall make the welkin answer them, 
And fetch shrill echoes from the hollow earth." 

" Say that she frowns ; I'll say, she looks as clear 
As morning roses newly washed with dew." 

" Kate, like the hazel-twig. 
Is straight and slender ; and as brown in hue 
As hazel-nuts, and sweeter than the kernels." 

Two more quotations, and I shall have done with this 
play. Petruchio says — 

" For 'tis the mind that makes the body rich ; 
And as the sim breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meanest habit. 
What, is the jay more precious than the lark. 
Because his feathers are more beautiful ? 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Because his painted skin contents the eye 1" 
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And Kate, when she is tamed, says — 

" A woman mov'd is like a fomitain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty ; 
And while it is so, none so dry or thirsty 
WiU deign to sip, or touch one drop of it." 

Adieu to thee, sweet Kate, and to thy mad-brain 
radesby of a husband I * 

The next play is "The Merchant of Venice,'' one of 
Shakspeare's most perfect works — according to my 
opinion, and to Schlegel's — yet it is not until the 4th act 
that I find a passage to quote. Antonio is the speaker, 
and his illustrations are exactly adapted to his purpose ; 
but Antonio, and therefore Shakspeare, could have made 
them without any personal observation of nature. 

" I pray you, think you question with the Jew, 
You may as well go stand upon the beach. 
And bid the main flood bate his usual height ; 
You may as well use question with the wolf 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb ; 
You may as well forbid the moimtain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise 
When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven ; 
You may as well do anything most hard. 
As seek to soften that (than which whafs harder ?) 
His Jewish heart" 

And then, in the course of the same conversation, 
Antonio adds — 

*^ I am a tainted wether of the flock, « 
Meetest for death ; the weakest kind of fruit 
Drops earliest to the ground, and so let me." 
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The three first lines of the delicions scene with which 
the 5th act commences, may be claimed as onr property — 

" The moon shines bright : — In such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise : in such a night 

bat of what happened in such a night I need not remind 
yon. The beauty of the scene inspired one of the loftiest 
strains which are to be found, even in Shakspear^ 



'* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness, and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 
But in his motion like an angel sings. 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay. 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it." 

Stanley. Thanks for reading us that passage, for it is 
one that can never be heard too often. 

Hartley. Certainly, in the confined track along which 
I am running, I am not likely to come upon another equal 
to it ; nor, indeed, do I remember one in Shakspeare, which 
surpasses it in sublimity, except it be in ** The Tempest." 
"The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces," &c., 
will ever live as one of the noblest descriptions of this 
world's mutability. Omitting one or two illustrations of 
Portia's, which need not detain ns, I turn to " Much Ado 
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About Nothing," in which I find a few minntely trifling 
allnsions to nature, scarcely worth noting ; and only one 
passage which I need quote. The words are Hero's, when 
she is carrying out Don Pedro's plot " to help her cousin 
to a good husband." 

" Good Margaret run thee to the parlour ; 
There shalt thou find my cousin Beatrice 
Proposing with the prince and Claudio ; 
Whisper her ear, and tell her, I and Ursula 
Walk in the orchard, and our whole discourse 
Is all of her ; say, that thou overheard'st us ; 
And bid her steal into the pleached bower. 
Where honeysuckles, ripen'd by the sun, 
Forbid the sun to enter; — ^like favourites 
Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Against that power that bred it." 

She then tells Ursula that their talk must be only of 
Benedict, and adds presently — 

" Now begin ; 
For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs 
Close by the ground, to hear our conference." 

To which Ursula replies — 

" The pleasantest angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream. 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait; 
So angle we for Beatrice, who even now 
Is couched in the woodbine coverture. 

But Hero is not at all sure that the '' false sweet bait " 
will take, for she thinks that Beatrice is '^ too disdainful," 
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and that ^' her spirits are as coy and wild as haggards of 
the rock." ** The Merry Wives of Windsor/' albeit we 
are taken into Windsor Forest, deals wholly with human, 
and not with external nature. ** Twelfth Night " con- 
tains at its commencement the sensuous image of the 
dreamy, luxurious duke, in which he compares a strain of 
music to — 

" The sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing, and giving odour ;" 

and then in the same breath exclaims : — 

" Away before me to sweet beds of flowers ; 
Love-thoughts lie rich, when canopied with bowers." 

But this charming comedy has no other out- door fancies, 
and contains no rural touches. Very different in this 
respect is ** As You Like it,*' the play that comes next in 
order in this edition of Shakspeare. To be in Arden is 
to be far away from every thought or work, every pastime 
or joy, that is not connected with forest depths and wood- 
land glades, and the retired haunts of primeval nature. 
It is a play to be read in June, in some rural solitude, far 
from the smoke of houses, and the din of human voices. 
With a word or two, the banished duke carries us off with 
him into his sylvan domain : — 

" Now my co-mates and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 
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Here feel we but tlie penalty of Adam, 
The season's difference ; . . . 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything." 

And then comes that touch of pity for the " poor dappled 
fools " destined to become venison for the exiled courtiers, 
one of whom describes the melancholy Jaques " weeping 
and commenting on the sobbing deer/' 

" To-day, my lord of Amiens and myself 
Did steal behind him as he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. 
To the which place a poor sequester'd stag. 
That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt. 
Did come to languish ; and, indeed, my lord. 
The wretched animal heaVd forth such groans. 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting ; and the big round tears 
Cours'd one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase ; and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears." 

Anon, Amiens sings that sweet song, out of which 
Jaques says he can '^ suck melancholy as a weazel sucks 
eggs :— 

" Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me. 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat. 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 

Here shall he see 

No enemy. 
But winter and rough weather." 
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** Under the shade of melancholy bonghs" Jaqnes must 
have proved a fantastic, and yet a right pleasant com- 
panion. He was just the man, with his reflective humour, 
to appreciate the motley fancies as well as the genuine 
human-heartedness of Touchstone. By all means let us 
have more fools in the world if they have Touchstone's 
blood in their veins, ^o wonder Jaques was ambitious 
for a motley coat. The fool's humour is almost as " deep 
contemplative " as his own. Listen : — 

CoRiN. " And how like you this shepherd's life, Master 
Touchstone ? 

Touch. " Truly, shepherd, in respect of itself it is a good 
life|; but in respect that it is a shepherd's life it is naught. In 
respect that it is solitary I like it very well ; but in respect 
that it is private it is a very vile life. Now, in respect that it 
is in the fields, it pleaseth me well ; but in respect it is not in 
the court it is tedious. As it is a spare life, look you, it fits 
my humour well ; but as there is no more plenty in it, it goes 
much against my stomach. Hast any philosophy in thee, 
shepherd?" 

With Oliver's description of 

" An old oak, whose boughs were moss'd with sug^ ; 
And high top bald with dry antiquity," 

I end my quotations from " As You Like it," not because 
I have drawn it dry, but because the beauty, which per- 
vades this great pastoral drama, cannot be expressed by 
extracts. 

" Look ! the unfolding star calls up the shepherd," 

a line truly Shaksperian in beauty, is the single flower 
I can pluck from ** Measure for Measure." 

" The Winter's Tale " gives us one scene of arcadian 
loveliness which has no equal of its kind in the range 
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of the Shakspearian drama. The scene is a shepherd* s 
cottage. Florizel and Perdita enter. 

Flo. " These, your mmsual weeds, to each part of you 
Do give a life ; no shepherdess, but Flora, 
Peering in April's front This, your sheep-shearing, 
Is as a meeting of the petty gods, 
And you the queen on't. 

Per. " Sir, my gracious lord. 
To chide at your extremes it not becomes me ; 
0, pardon, that I name them ; your high self, 
The precious mark o' the land, you have obscured 
With a swain's wearing ; and me, poor lowly maid, 
Most goddess-like pranked up. .... 

Enter Shepherd, with Polixenes amd Camillo, disguised; and 

others, 

Flo. " See, your guests approach ; 
Address yourself to entertain them sprightly. 
And let* s be red with mirth. 

Shep. " Fie, daughter ! when my old wife liVd, upon 
This day she was both pantler, butler, cook ; 
Both dame and servant ; welcomed all ; served all ; 
Would sing her song, and dance her turn ; now here. 
At upper end o' the table ; now i' the middle ; 
On his shoulder, and his ; her face o' fire 
With labour ; and the thing she took to quench it, 
She would to each one sip : You are retired 
As if you were a feasted one, and not 
The hostess of the meeting .... 

Come on, 

And bid us welcome to your sheep-shearing, 
As your good flock shall prosper. 

Per. " Sir, welcome ! [To Pol. 

It is my father's will I should take on me 
The hostess-ship o' the day. You're welcome, sir ! 

[To Camillo. 
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Give me those flowers there, Dorcas. — Reverend sirs, 
For you there's rosemary and rue ; these keep 
Seeming, and savour, all the winter long ; 
Grace and remembrance be to you both, 
And welcome to our shearing ! 

Pol. " Shepherdess, 

(A fair one are you) well you fit our ages 
With flowers of winter. 

Per. " Sir, the year growing ancient, — 
Not yet on summer's death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter, — the fairest flowers o' the season 
Are our carnations, and streaked gilly'vors, 
Which some call nature's bastards ; of that kind 

Our rustic garden's barren : — 

Here's flowers for you ; 

Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram; 
The marigold that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises weeping ; these are-flowers 
Of middle summer, and, I think, they are given 
To men of middle age. You are very welcome. 

Cam. " I should leave grazing, were I of your flock, 
And only live by gazing. 

Per. " Out, alas ! 
You'd be so lean, that blasts of January 
Would blow you through and through. — Now, my fairest 

friend, 
I would I had some flowers o' the spring, that might 
Become your time of day ; and yours ; and yours ; 
That wear upon your virgin branches, yet. 
Your maidenheads growing. Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou lett'st fall 
From Dis's waggon ! daffodils. 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes. 
Or Cytherea's breath ; pale primroses. 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phcfibus in his strength,— a malady 
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Most inddent to maids ; bold oxlips, and 
The crown-imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one ! ! these I lack, 
To make yon garlands of ; and my sweet friend, 
To strew him o'er and o'er. 

Flo. " What ! like a corse ? 

Peb. " No, like a bank, for love to lie and play on ; 
Not like a corse : or if, — not to be buried. 
But quick, and in mine anns. Come, take your flowers : 
Methinks, I play as I have seen them do, 
In Whitsun' pastorals : sure, this robe of mine 
Does change my disposition. 

Flo. " What you do 

Still betters what is done. When you speak, sweet, 
Fd have you do it ever : when you sing, 
Fd have you buy and sell so ; so give alms ; 
Pray so ; and, for the ordering your aflairs, 
To sing them too : When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o' the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that ; move still, still so, and own 
No other function : Each your doing. 
So singular in each particular, 
Crowns what you are doing in the present deeds. 
That all your acts are queens. 

Per. " Doricles, 

Your praises are too large : but that your youth. 
And the true blood which peeps fairly through it. 
Do plainly give you out an unstained shepherd, 
With wisdom I might fear, my Doricles, 
You woo'd me the false way. 

Flo. " I think, you have 

As little skill to fear as I have purpose 
To put you to't. — But, come : our dance, I pray : 
Your hand, my Perdita : so turtles pair, 
That never mean to part. 

Per. " Fll swear for 'em. 

Pol. " This is the prettiest low-bom lass, that ever 

D 
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Kan on th© green sward ; nothing slie does, or seems, 
But smacks of something greater than herself ; 
Too noble for this place." 

And now I come to ** The Tempest," which, I think, 
Hartley Coleridge terms the most beautiful of all Shak- 
speare^s dramas. But look through it with the object we 
have in view, and it is almost devoid of interest. One 
might point, perhaps, to the song, ** Where the bee 
sucks," to Prosperous description of fairy rings, and to 
the invocation to Ceres ; but certainly to no other pas- 
sages. I must read you a part of the invocation : — 

" Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and pease ; 
Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep. 
And flat meads thatched with stover, them to keep ; 
Thy banks with pioned and twiUed brims. 
Which spongy April at thy best betrims, 

The queen of the sky. 

Whose watery arch, and messenger, am I 

Bid thee leave these ; and with her sovereign grace 

Here on this grass-plot, in this very place, 

To come and sport." 

The two next plays, " King John,** and " King Richard 
II.,** yield me but one line between them. Richard 
describes the sun as firing ** the proud tops of the eastern 
pines.** In *' King Henry IV.,'* Hotspur thus por- 
trays Mortimer*s encounter — 

" When on the gentle Severn's sedgy bank, 
In single opposition hand to hand, 
He did compound the best part of an hour 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower ; 
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Three times they breathed, and three times did they drink, 
Upon agreement of swift Severn's flood ; 
Who then, afirighted with their bloody looks, 
Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds. 
And hid his crisp head on the hollow bank 
Blood-stained with these valiant combatants." 

In Worcester's statement of the treatment he had 
received from the Bang, there is the following simile : 
" You," says Worcester, addressing King Henry IV. — 

" Forgot your oath to us at Doncaster ; 
And being fed by us, you used us so 
As that ungentle guU the cuckoo's bird 
Useth the sparrow ; did oppress our nest ; 
Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk, 
That even our love durst not come near your sight, 
For fear of swallowing." 

On this peg, slight though it be, Mr. Knight hangs 
nearly two pages of closely printed commentary, showing 
that '' Shakspeare was a naturalist in the very best sense 
of the word ;*' that " he watched the great phenomena of 
nature, the economy of the animal creation, and the 
peculiarities of inanimate existence, and set these down 
with ahnost undeviating exactness in the language of the 
highest poetry." Granting that this be true, how is it 
proved by the quotation? Shakspeare could not have 
learnt from Pliny that the cuckoo sometimes lays its eggs 
in the nest of the hedge-sparrow. This he might and 
probably did gather from observation; but Mr. Knight 
lays great stress on the phrase " did oppress our nest," 
and says. that if Shakspeare' s natural history had not 
been more accurate than the popular belief, he would have 
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made Worcester reproach the king with actoally destroying 
the proper tenants of the nest ; but this is a mere sup- 
position, and, indeed, Mr. Knight immediately adds — 
** "We, of course, do not attempt to assert that 
Shakspeare knew the precise mode in which the cuckoo 
gets rid of its cohabitants." The lines, according to my 
view of them, do not show us how much, or how little, 
Shakspeare knew about the habits of the cuckoo. The 
omission of the popular notion in this passage, and the 
reference to that notion by the Fool in '* Lear ** — 

" The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, 
That it had its head bit off by its young," 

prove nothing in either case. Shakspeare may give us 
the result of his knowledge in the one instance, but if so 
we have no means of proving it ; he may be merely giving 
vent to a popular error in the other, but we cannot say 
that he did not hold it himself. But no more of this. I 
must hasten on to " King Henry V.," and to a fine com- 
parison which you will find in Act I. of that play, between 
the arrangements of states, and the plan of government, if 
I may use the term, adopted by the honey bees — 

" Creatures, that by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king, and officers of sorts : 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings. 
Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent royal of their emperor ; 
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Who, busied in his majesties, surveys 
The giTigiTig masons bnilding roofis of gold ; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 
The sad-ey'd justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy, yawning drone." 

In Act y. of the same drama, Burgundy, in a fine 
speech made in the hearing of the English and French 
kings and their retainers, shows the value, or rather the 
vanity, of military glory. " Let it not disgrace me," he 
exclaims : — 

" If I demand before this royal view, 
What rub, or what impediment, there is, 
Why that the naked, poor, and mangled peace, 
Dear nurse of arts, plenties and joyful births. 
Should not, in this best garden of the world, 
Our fertile France, put up her lovely visage ? 
Alas ! she hath from France too long been chased ; 
And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps, 
Corrupting in its own fertility. 
Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, 
Unpruned dies : her hedges even-pleach'd, 
Like prisoners, wildly overgrown with hair, 
Put forth disordered twigs ; her feUow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Doth root upon ; while that the coulter rusts, 
That should deracinate such savagery : 
The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cowslip, bumet, and green clover, 
Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected, rank. 
Conceives by idleness ; and nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs. 
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Losing both beauty and utility ; 
And as our vineyards, fallows, meads, and hedges. 
Defective in their natures, grow to wildness. 
Even so our houses, and ourselves, and children, 
Have lost, or do not learn, for want of time, 
The sciences that should become our country ; 
But grow like savages, — as soldiers will, 
That nothing do but meditate on blood, — 
To swearing, and stem looks, diffused attire. 
And everything that seems unnatural'' 

In King Henry YI. I find a few allasions to nature 
employed as similies ; but they are for the most part very 
trifling ; as, for instance, when the king, bewaiHng the 
fate of his uncle Humphrey, exclaims : — 

" And as the dam runs lowing up and down. 
Looking the way her harmless young one went, 
And can do nought but yail her darling's loss ; 
Even so myself, bewails good Glo'ster's case. 
With sad, unhelpful tears.* 

Ajid when Warwick alludes to the same " timeless 
death," and the suspicion attached to it : — 

" Who finds the partridge in the puttocVs nest. 
But may imagine how the bird was dead. 
Although the kite soar with imblooded beak ? 
Even so suspicious is this tragedy." 

Then again, when Clifford urges more stringent measures 
on the king, he says : — 

" My gracious liege, this too much lenity 
And harmful pity must be laid aside. 
To whom do lions cast their gentle looks ? 
Not to the beast that would usurp their den. 
Whose hand is that the forest bear doth lick ? 
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Not Ms that spoils her young before her face. 
Who 'scapes the lurking serpent's mortal sting ? 
Not he that sets his foot upon her back. 
The smallest wonn will turn being trodden on ; 
And doves will peck in safeguard of their brood. 

. . * m * * * * 

Unreasonable creatures feed their young ; 
And though man's fewe be fearful to their eyes, 
Yet in protection of their tender ones, 
Who hath not seen them (even with those wings 
Which sometime they have used with fearful flight) 
Make war with him that climbed unto their nest, 
Offering their own lives in their young's defence ? 
For shame, my liege, make them your precedent." 

Ton will say, perhaps, that it is unnecessary for me to 
quote lines like these, since the use that is made in them 
of natural objects is comparatively insignificant ; but this 
is the case throughout the whole of ** King Henry VI.,*' 
with the exception of that rarely beautiful and familiar 
passage in Part III., in which the king covets the peaceful 
life of the shepherd boy : — 

" God ! methinks it were a happy life, 
To be no better than a homely swain : 
To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 
To carve out dials quaintly, point by point. 
Thereby to see the minutes how they run : 
How many make the hour full complete. 
How many hours bring about the day. 
How many days will finish up the year, 
How many years a mortal man may live. 
When this is known, then to divide the times : 
So many hours must I tend my flock ; 
So many hours must I take my rest ; 
So many hours must I contemplate ; 
So many hours must I sport myself ; 
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So many days my ewes have been with young ; 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean ; 

So many years ere I shall shear the fleece : 

So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and years. 

Passed over to the end they were created, 

Would bring white hairs unfo a quiet grave. 

Ah, what a life were this ! how sweet, how lovely ! 

Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 

To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep, 

Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 

To kings that fear their subjects* treachery ? 

0, yes, it doth ; a thousand-fold it doth. 

And to conclude — ^the shepherd's homely curds. 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 

His wonted sleep under a fresh tree's shade, 

All which secure and sweetly he enjoys. 

Is far beyond a prince's deHcates, 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 

His body couched in a curious bed. 

When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him." 

In " King Richard III." I think the only poetical allu- 
sion drawn from natural imagery, is made by Stanley, 
who exclaims : — 

" The silent hours steal on, 
And flaky darkness breaks within the east." 

— unless, indeed, you claim the same praise for Glo'ster's 
opening speech : — 

" Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York, 
And all the clouds that lowr^d upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried." 

And now, having run through more than twenty of 
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Shakspeare's plays, and cited from ;tliem almost every 
illustration drawn from nature, and from rural life, I 
hope you will acknowledge that I have justified my state- 
ment. 

Talbot. You have at least furnished some goodly 
reasons for it. Yet you have not attempted to explain 
how it happens that this poet, who of all poets had the 
freest access to the inner shrine of nature, has left us, com- 
paratively, so few passages describing natural objects. 

Hartley. The riddle is not difi&cult to read. Shak- 
speare could not have exclaimed with Byron : — 

*' Are not the mountains, waves, and skies a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them ? 
Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion ; should I not contemn 
All objects if compared with these V 

If a mere love of Nature in her beauty, her sublimity, hfer 
soft, wavy outlines, her many varied colours, her thousand 
voices, her ever-shifting forms, had formed the mainspring 
of Shakspeare's inspiration, he might have been " sweetest 
Shakspeare" still; but he would never have taken so 
perfect a gauge of the human heart, in the strength and 
tenderness of its fiercer or softer passions, in the depth of 
its misery, and the exulting fulness of its joy. 

Stanley. And wherefore not, thou sapient expounder 
of our greatest poet ? Why should he not have paid equal 
fealty to the woods and mountains, and the much-resound- 
ing sea, and to the warmer and dearer human life in 
which all that is glorious in nature finds a second 
existence 7 
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Hartley. Just becaase that human life, contains in it 
enough of the tragic and sublime, of the humorous and 
the beautiful ; enough of pathos and sweet plaintiveness, 
to occupy the whole intellect and imagination, even of a 
Shakspeare. Had he been a smaller ^oet, he would have 
been more apt to exercise his poetic skill in the imitation 
of nature, which, as Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton truly 
remarks, '^ can be considered an artistic end only in the 
very lowest degree of poetry, viz., the descriptive." To all 
great poets. Nature is a fair handmaiden and auxiliary. 
She ministers to them, and they acknowledge her services 
with royal generosity; but her position, though not 
menial, is subordinate. She will never form the chief 
burden of their song. I believe that Shakspeare had as 
profound a knowledge of nature as any poet who ever 
quaffed nectar. I believe it is most true that for him — 

" A livelier emerald twinkled in the grass, 
A purer sapphire melted in the sea ;" 

but this knowledge, and this love — the one ever ready at 
his call, the other a part of his being — ^were subservient 
to higher aims, to a larger wisdom, and to still deeper 
emotions. Shakspeare accepted all that is beautiful in 
external nature, as a portion of his heritage as a man ; but 
he was too wise to treat Nature as his goddess, and to 
become, like some of our modem poets, a superstitious 
votary at her shrine. His passion for nature effervesced 
in his earlier works, and grew gradually calmer, but not 
less sincere, as his genius attained its maturity. And the 
same principle holds good with common mortals, I 
know, from my own experience, that I do not rave 
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about nature half so much as I did ten years ago, when I 
was just stretching into manhood, and one-and-twenty 
seemed like a far-off hill on the horizon. 

Stanley. Yes ; . the difference between what nature 
proves to the boy, and to the man, may be compared, I 
fancy, to the first intoxicating, breathless passion for a fair 
girl, whom we love without asking ourselves why, and 
the calm, reliant, satisfying affection, which year by year 
grows in the heart of a husband, for the wife whom he has 
wisely chosen. 

Talbot. What say you to that illustration. Hartley ? 
It is one which you can appreciate. 

Hartley. This only, that it betokens a growing know- 
ledge on the part of Stanley, which will ere long ripen 
into fruit. If he has made such a wise choice himself, may 
he find by blessed experience the truth of his comparison I 

Stanley. For the wish I thank you, but not for the 
prophecy, which would have come with more grace from a 
gipsy oracle, than from a sensible, sponsible Englishman 
who is not descended from Bickerstaff, and does not bear 
the name of Moore. But explain, if you can, how it 
comes to pass, supposing your argument a true one, that 
our impression of Shakspeare — the world's impression I 
might say — as the poet who best describes external nature, 
is sustained so slightly by the general character of his 
writings. 

Hartley. Have I not explained the reason already ? 
The impression of which you speak is not fallacious ; for 
the region through which Shakspeare moves is fresh with 
healthful breezes, and gladdened by bright sunshine, and 
pleasant rural sounds, and happy homely faces. Often and 
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often when he does not mention the country, or mentions it 
incidentally, you feel that you are surrounded by its influ- 
ences ; and in the midst of broad humour, or high imagi- 
nation, or stirring eloquence, you rejoice to find that the 
air of heaven is fanning your cheeks, and that the poet 
never detains you long in gloomy towns, or under ceiled 
roofs. Better far does it please him to carry you oiff to 
dwell with Rosalind "on the skirts of the forest;*' but 
when you are there, Shakspeare does not care to pull 
the scene to pieces for you, scarcely even to give you 
a sketch of it. He has higher work in hand than any 
which falls to the share of the descriptive poet, or of the 
ordinary painter of landscapes, and so when, through an 
image caught from nature, he has embodied an immortal 
fancy, or a pregnant thought, he is content to leave the 
rest to the imagination. 

Stanley. Do you remember one of Goethe's sayings 
about Shakspeare, that he offers us golden apples in 
silver dishes. ** We get the silver dishes,*' he continues, 
**by studying his works; but unfortanately we have 
nothing better than potatoes to put into them.** I sup- 
pose that the more a man reads Shakspeare, the more 
surprised he is to find, how much there is which eludes his 
grasp, or which stimulates to deeper inquiry. Shakspeare*s 
poetry is fall of mind, and thus it satisfies the understand- 
ing of men whose intellects are but feebly stirred by the 
splendour of his imagination, and the deliciousness of his 
fancy: The solidity of his thought is every whit as obvious 
as that ** fine madness ** which Drayton says should pos- 
sess a poet*s brain. 

Hartley. Methinks, that in nothing is Shakspeare*s 
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wonderful power more strikingly evinced than in his 
female portraits, each so distinct, so clearly drawn, so 
delicately featured, and almost all of them in their purity, 
depth of soul, and tenderness of feeling, their modesty and 
refinement, answering to one's ideal' type of English 
womanhood. Verily, the ladies of the island are more 
indebted to Shakspeare than to all other poets together. 

Talbot. And yet you remember, that Collins — himself 
a fine poet — had the stupidity to affirm that Shakspeare 
was too strong-minded to depict the charms, and virtues of 
womankind. Thus he writes : — 

** Of softer mould the gentle Fletcher came 
The next in order, as the next in name. 
With pleased attention 'midst his scenes we find 
Each glowing thought .that warms the female mind, 
Each melting sigh, and every tender tear. 
The lover's wishes and the virgin's fear ; 
HiB every stmin the smiles and graces own, 
But stronger Shakspeare felt for man alone." 

This piece of criticism is scarcely to be surpassed by 
Waller's criticism on Milton, Voltaire's on ** Hamlet," 
Dryden's on Denham, Molyneux's on Blackmore's' Epics, 
or that of the wits of Paris, on the ** Athalie " of Racine. 

Stanley. Or by Sir Walter Scott's own assertion, in 
corroboration of that of Collins, that ** Beaumont and 
Fletcher surpassed Shakspeare, in drawing female cha- 
racters." 

Talbot. Is it possible that even Scott has so wofully 
betrayed his critical incapacity ? Scott had such a bright, 
healthy, manly way of looking both at books and men, that 
I hardly like to thjnk he could err, even as a critic. 
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Stanley. The critical facaltj is sometimes but very 
slightly developed in men of great genius. Sir Walter 
Scott read the poets bj the light of his own imagination, 
and jadged of books not on general principles, but accord- 
ing to the effect thej exercised on himself. Yon will find 
the panegyric on Beaumont and Fletcher, to which I have 
referred in the ' ' Life of John Drjden, " page 2, and on page 
4, Scott makes another statement still more extraordinary, 
viz : — that Drayton, though less known than Spenser, 
** possessed, perhaps, equal powers of poetry." Now 
good Michael has certainly written a vast quantity of 
verse. He is like an American river, and thinks nothing 
of travelling a thousand miles. His prodigality is mar- 
vellous, his invention great, his mental energy untiring ; 
but he has no creative imagination, not many flashes of 
faney, although now and then, as in the '' Nymphidia,*' he 
gladdens us in that way, little feeling, and no pathos. To 
compare such a poet with Spenser, is hardly more appro- 
priate than a comparison between Milton and Sir Richard 
Blackmore. 

Talbot. You might allow Drayton some pathos, as 
well as fancy. One of his sonnets combines both in an 
exquisite degree. Let me read it to you. It describes 
an oft-repeated episode in the immortal story of love : — 

" Since there's no help, come, let us kiss and part; 
Nay I have done ; you get no more of me ; 
And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart, 
That thus so cleanly I myself can firee ! 
Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows ; 
And, when we meet at any time again, 
Be it not seen in either of our brows 
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Tliat we one jot of former love retaiii. 

Now at the last gasp of Love's latest breath, 

When, his pulse failing, Passion speechless lies, 

When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death. 

And Innocence is closing up his eyes. 

Now, if thou would'st, when all have given him over. 

From death to life thou mighf st him yet recover." 

Hartley. That is beautiful indeed. When Drayton 
wrote that sonnet he must have been in one of his hap- 
piest moods — ^plaintive rather than sorrowful, and not 
altogether despairing of the love, for the recovery of which 
he prescribes so infallible a remedy. Drayton's fame in his 
own age appears to have been much greater than at any 
subsequent period. Perhaps Sir Walter Scott echoed the 
opinion of Winstanley, who exclaims, " He had drunk as 
deep a draught at Helicon as any in his time ; for fame 
and renown in poetry he is not much inferior, if not equal, 
to Spenser." 

Talbot. His day is passed, however, and one cannot 
believe that any change in our national taste will ever 
revive it again. Drayton will always be read by the patient 
student of poetry, as well as by the antiquary, and topo- 
grapher ;* but I cannot see how his works could be dealt 
with, in a modem edition of the English poets. It would 
be imperative to abridge his poems, and that in no slight 
measure. 

* Charles Lamb has a loving glance at Drayton in his " Notes on 
the Dramatists/* as '' the panegyrist of my native earth ; who has 
gone over her soil (in the Folyolbion) with the fidelity of a herald 
and the painfdl love of a son ; who has not left a rivulet (so narrow 
that it may be stepped over) without honourable mention, and has 
animated hills and streams with life and passion above the dreams 
of old mythology." 
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E[artlet. The poet whose works will bear abridg- 
ment almost merits oblivion. As for old Drayton, 
though I shall never read all his poems, I should be sorry 
not to have them in their completeness, for he is one of 
our English worthies. If he is diffuse, has not Edmund 
Spenser been oftentimes accused of the same defect ? 

Talbot. But not with equal reason, Hartley. Very 
beautifully has Professor Wilson defended the copious- 
ness and redundancy of Spenser. I will read you the 
passage : — 

" Spenser^s style is said to be diflFuse, So is the style of a 
river when it chooses to become a lake. But a river never 
chooses to become a lake without a sufficient reason for such 
change of character. It keeps a look-out how the land lies, 
and adapts its career to circumstances all its way down from 
source to sea. There you see it shooting straight as an arrow — 
here you might mistake it for a mighty serpent uncoiling in 
the sun — ^there you almost wonder why it is mute — till you 
gaze again, and are ashamed of yourseK for having expected 
voice from one so still and deep — and here you see the old tops 
of trees swinging in the storm, but hear not the branches creak 
because of the thunder of the cataract. Just so with Spenser. 
One hour you see him — ^that is his poetry — carelessly diffused in 
the sunshine, and enjoying the spirit of beauty in which he 
lies enveloped as in a veil of dreams — ^another he winds away 
lucidly along flowery banks, with a sweeter and yet sweeter 
song, as he nears the bowers on the borders of Paradise — ^now, 
as if subdued by a sudden shadow, his brightness grows a 
glimmer, and the glimmer a gloom — and, wondering what 
noise it is you hear, you catch a sight through the mist, of white 
tumbling waves, and recoil in alarm from a monstrous sea." 

So writes Christopher, and the defence is well conceived ; 
only, as he liked best himself to run riot, and to express his 
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thoughts in a style which is oftentimes provokingly 
loscions and flowery, he was not likely to detect a similar 
defect in the '' Faerie Qneene," if it is to be found in that 
poem. 

Stanley. Enough of critics and of poetry. It is a 
glorions eyening — bright with moonlight and tranquil as 
sleep. Shame would it be to let such beauty pass un- 
heeded ; so, ere we part for the night, I suggest that we 
have a quiet and half-silent stroll, through the Valley of 
Rocks. 

Hartley. First of all, however, let us invoke the 
creature comforts, since alas ! even sentiment wanes when 
the stomach is empty ; for if, like Fletcher's " Elder 
Brother," we could ** walk a turn or two in Via Lactea^^'' 
and have a **six hours' conference with the stars," we 
should scarce consent with him **to breakfast oflF Aris- 
totle, dine with Tully, drink tea with the Muses, or sup 
with livy." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Pondlings ! keepe to th' citty, 

Ye sliall have my pitty ; 

But my envy not : 

Since much larger measure 

Of true pleasure, 

I'me sure's in the country gott. 

Patrick Carey. 

Two or three days elapsed before our next meeting — 
glorious summer days they were, the sky nnflecked by a 
cloud, the hot July sun crowning the woods and hills witU 
a dazzling splendour, the sea calm as a lake, and so clear 
that you could see the fishes, darting hither and thither in 
the blue depths. In such weather, and in such scenes 
existence is a luxury. All intellectual doubts and spiritual 
perplexities are for awhile forgotten. To lie on the soft 
grass in the shadow of the trees, to listen to the sweet 
voice of the Lyn, to float idly in a boat upon the sea, was 
enough for me. Simple pleasures like these are ever the 
most satisfying ; and, when they are fairly Earned as a 
relief from labour, they are blessedness itself. 

Stanley, who had visited a relative at Bristol, returned 
to Lynmouth in the steamer, and on the evening after his 
arrival, our conversation commenced as follows : — 

Hartley. Our earlier poetic literature is loaded with 
wretched eclogues, piscatory and pastoral ; and the fact 
that Pope commenced his career as a writer of pastorals. 
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proyes how strong a hold that style had upon men of 
genios even in his day. 

Stanley. Gay, a native of Barnstaple, was bom in 
1688, the birth-year of Pope, and the two poets were 
warm friends through life. You wiU remember that it 
was at Pope's request that Gay wrote " The Shepherd's 
Week," in order to ridicule the pastorals of Ambrose 
Philips. Gay's work produced a greater eflfect than 
either Pope or its author had anticipated. **The Shep- 
herd's Week " was intended for a burlesque ; but it formed 
in reality a new style of pastoral, which ultimately proved 
the destruction of the harsh, stilted eclogues that had 
formerly been in fashion. Southey writing of these poems 
of Gay says : — 

"With bad eclogues I am sufficiently acquainted from 
Tityrus and Corydon, down to our English Strephons and 
Thirsisses. No kind of poetry can boast of more illustrious 
names, or is more distinguished by the servile dullness of imi- 
tated nonsense. Pastoral writers, more silly than their sheep, 
have, like their sheep, gone on in the same track one after 
another. Gay struck into a new path. His eclogues were the 
only ones which interested me when I waa a boy, and did not 
know they were burlesque."* 



* The pastorals of Ambrose Philips, which Gray undertook to 
ridicule, were highly snocessfol in his own day, and are neither better 
nor worse than most compositions of the Idnd. Pope, indeed, was 
so irritated by the praise bestowed upon Philips in the CfHardlan, 
that the two poets are said to have lived " in a perpetual reciprocal 
tion of malevolence." I do not know that Gay's poems were opened 
in the course of our discussions ; but, as Southey* s opinion ,of his 
pastorals was read, I am tempted to extract a passage from one of them. 
In the burlesque which I have selected, a forsaken maiden, whose 
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Talbot. Southey and his friend Wordsworth, also 
strack into a new field, in which since their day, some of 
our best poets have expatiated. ** The Rained Cottage," 
'^ Michael," and some other poems the names of which 
just now I do not remember, may have suggested 
'' Dora," '' Walking to the Mail," and " Edwin Morris," 
if not the two loveliest rural poems in our language,— ** The 
Miller's Daughter," and ** The Gardener's Daughter." 



sweetheaxt has taken up with another lass, thns in homely langnage 
monms her fate : — 

'* * Ah Colin, canst thou leave thy sweetheart true ? 
What I have done for thee will Cicely do ? 
Will she thy linen wash, or hosen dam. 
And knit thee gloves made of her own spun yam ? 
Will she with huswife's hand provide thy meat ? 
And every Sunday mom thy neck-cloth plait. 
Which o*er thy kersey doublet spreading wide 
In service time drew Cicely's eyes aside ? 
• . • . • . 

Whilom with thee 'twas Marian's dear delight 
To moil all day and merry-make at night. 
If in the soil you guide the crooked share. 
Tour early breakfaat is my constant care. 
And when with even hand you strow the grain, 
I fright the thievish rooks from off the plain ; 
In TuiBling days, when I my thresher heard, 
With happy beer I to the bam repair'd ; 
Lost in the music of the whirling flail. 
To gaze on thee I left the smoking pail : 
In harvest, when the sun was mounted high. 
My leathern bottle did thy draught supply, 
Whene'er you mowed, I followed with the rake. 
And have fall oft been sunburnt for thy sake ; 
When in the welkin gathering showers were seen. 
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Stanley. I fear, from Hartley's opening remarks, he 
is about to propose that we should spend the evening in 
the perusal of sundry dust-covered pastorals, which are 
embalmed in the ^^ complete edition of the poets of Great 
Britain." 

Hartley. Truly not I. I am no poetical resurrectionist, 
and should be loath to disinter those mouldy remnants of 
the past. But you should remember that of the pastoral 
poets who flourished more than two centuries ago, there 
are some, whose writings still preserve their vitality, and 
keep their memory green. Among these is William 
Browne, who like Gay is a Devonshire worthy, and whose 
name at least, as the author of '^ Britannia's Pastorals," 
is tolerably familiar. As a poet, Browne met with great 
applause in his own age,* and Ben Jonson praises him 
heartily in the following lines : — 

" Some men, of books or friends not speaking right, 
May hurt them more with praise, than foes with spite ; 
But I have seen thy work and I know thee, 
And, if thou list thyself, what thou canst be. 

I lagged the last with Colin on the green ; 
And when at eve returning with thy car 
Awaiting heard the jingling bells from far, 
Straight on the fire, the sooty pot I placed, 
To warm thy broth, I burnt my hands in haste. 
When hungry thou stoodst staring like an oaf, 
I sliced the luncheon from the barley loaf; 
With crumbled bread I thickened well thy mess. 
Ah, love me more, or love thy pottage less !* " 

* It is said that Browne's friend Fattison possessed no book at 
bis death, except " Britannia's Pastorals ;" a strange selection, if it 
were a matter of choice. 
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For though but early in these paths thou tread, 

I find thee write most worthy to be read. 

It must be thine own judgment, yet that sends 

This thy work forth ; that judgment mine commends. 

And where the most read books on authors' fames, 

Or like our money-brokers, take up names 

On credit, and are cozened ; see that thou. 

By offering not more sureties than enow, 

Hold thine own worth unbroke, which is so good 

Upon the exchange of letters, as I would 

More of our writers would, like thee, not swell 

With the how much they set forth, but the how welL*' 

Drayton, too, in his poetical ** Epistle on Poets and 
Poesy," yokes him with the two Beamnonts, and terms 
the trio, 



" in their several ways 

Kightly bom poets, and in these last days. 
Men of much note, and no less nobler parts." 

Talbot. Poets praised poets in those days as indis- 
criminately, and sometimes with as little truth, as they 
praised the great men to whom they dedicated their works. 
We have more taste in the present age, and, I would 
venture to hope, more honesty. As for Browne, if the 
poets commended him, he repaid them in honied phrases. 
Indeed, Browne was in great measure spoilt by the age in 
which he lived. It was an era of great men, and of great 
poets ; but to be thus great, needed a strength of wing 
which Browne did not possess. He had imbibed those 
fashionable faults which then passed current for beauties, 
and all that was meretricious in his brother poets is still 
more visible in his own poems ; but the noble imagina- 
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tion, the manly and vigorous language in which thej 
clothed their fine thoughts, were beyond his reach. Yet he 
is neither without tenderness, nor fancy, and writes about 
nature in an easy, luxuriant style, and with a zest and 
heartiness which is sometimes charming. In one respect 
he might have been worthily imitated, by the poets of the 
century succeeding his own; for he describes nature 
naturally, singing, in mellifluous notes, of beauty which 
he has himself observed and enjoyed. Had Browne 
yielded himself up to the sweet influences of the country, 
instead of suffering his powers to be in subjection to the 
potent spirits around him, he might have left a rural 
poem, which would have given as much pleasure to this 
generation, as his pastorals seem to have given to his 
contemporaries. As it is, he afforded suggestions to a 
poet of a far higher order, for Keats would not have 
written " Endymion " if he had not first read the pastorals 
of Browne. 

Stanley. And his * * Philarete " produced a * * Lycidas.' ' 
No mere rhymester ever succeeded in thus quickening the 
poetic life in other men ; and therefore is Browne entitled 
to a place in the noble fraternity of poets. 

Talbot. Some of Browne's rural passages, have a 
genuine ring about them, which is very pleasant. One 
feels sure that he loved what he wrote about, and found a 
poet's enjoyment in his work. His poems abound with 
similies, and the greater number, indeed, all the best of 
them, are taken from the sights, with which a country liver 
is most familiar. Let me read you two or three of these 
passages. They will give a fair notion of Browne's style. 
The first picture I select may be entitled 
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SQUIBREL HUNTING. 



« 



As a nimble squirrel from the wood, 



Ranging the hedges for his filbert food, 

Sits pertly on a bough his brown nuts cracking, 

And from the shell the sweet white kernel taking, 

Till (with their crooks and bags) a sort of boys 

(To share with him) come with so great a noise, 

That he is forced to leave a nut nigh broke. 

And for his life leap to a neighbour oak ; 

Thence to a beech, thence to a row of ashes ; 

Whilst, through the quagmires and red water plashes. 

The boys run dabbling through thick and thin : 

One tears his hose, another breaks his shin ; 

This, torn and tattered, hath with much ado 

Got by the briars ; and that hath lost his shoe ; 

This drops his band ; that headlong falls for haste ; 

Another cries behind for being last. 

With sticks and stones, and many a sounding hollow, 

The little fool, with no small sport, they foUow." 

And now I will read you the description of 

A MAY-DAT SCENE. 

" As I have seen the Lady of the May, 
Set in an arbour (on an holiday). 
Built by the May-pole, where the jocund swains 
Dance with the maidens to the bagpipe's strains. 
When envious night commends them to be gone. 
Call for the merry youngsters one by one, 
And for their well performance soon disposes — 
To this a garland, interwove with roses ; 
To that a carved hook, or well-wrought scrip. 
Gracing another with her cherry lip ; 
To one her garter, to another then 
A handkerchief cast o'er and o'er again ; 
And none retumeth empty that hath spent 
His pains to fiU their roial merriment." 
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My next extract may bear the title of 

THE LULLABY. 

'^ But, as when some kind nurse doth long time keep 
Her pretty babe at suck, whom, fall'n asleep, 
She lays down in his cradle, stints his cry 
With many a sweet and pleasing lullaby ; 
Whilst the sweet child, not troubled with the shock, 
As sweetly slumbers as his nurse doth rock." 

The following description, quaint, delicate, and beautiful, 
may have bewitched the soul of Keats, and charmed the 
fancy of Leigh Hunt. Although far inferior to that 
drawn in the " Eve of St. Agnes," we shall do no dishonour 
to the great junior poet, if we call it 

MADELINE DISROBING. 

" And as a lovely maiden, pure and chaste, 
With naked iVry neck, and gown unlaced, 
Within her chamber, when the day is fled, 
Makes poor her garments to enrich her bed : 
First puts she off her lily-silken gown, 
That shrieks for sorrow as she lays it down ; 
And with her arms graceth a waistcoat fine. 
Embracing her as it would ne'er untwine. 
Her flaxen hair ensnaring all beholders. 
She next permits to wave above her shoulders ; 
And though she cast it back, the silken slips 
Still forward steal and hang upon her lips ; 
Whereat she, sweetly angry with her laces 
Binds up the wanton locks in curious traces, 
Whilst (twisting with her joints) each hair long lingers, 
As loth to be enchained but with her fingers. 
Then on her head a dressing like a crown ; 
Her breast all bare, her kirtle slipping down. 



E 
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Prepares for sweetest rest, while sylvans greet her, 
And, longingly, the down-bed swells to meet her. 
So '' 

But to what the poet compares this fair maiden need not 
concern ns. 

Hartley. Neither should the passage itself, nor the 
quotation which preceded it, if we kept strictly to our com- 
pact. The lines, however, are not only pretty in them- 
selves, but are a good specimen of Browne's style ; we must, 
therefore, forget that the recital of them is out of order. 

Talbot. There has been more than one offence of this 
kind committed already, of which I am innocent ; there 
will, I trow, be many more, before our readings are con- 
cluded. But I will return at once into the narrow region 
of poetry which we have elected to explore, and read you, 
as my last illustration from '' Britannia's Pastorals,'' 

AN EARLY MORNING SCENE. 

" By this had Chanticleer, the village cock. 
Bidden the good wife for her maids to knock ; 
And the swart ploughman for his breakfast staid, 
That he might till those lands were fallow laid ; 
The hills and valleys here and there resound 
With re-echoes of the deep mouth'd hound 
Each shepherd's daughter with her cleanly pail, 
Was come a-field to milk the morning's meal ; 
And ere the sun had climbed the eastern hills, 
To gild the mutfring bowers and pretty rills ; 
Before the labouring bee had left the hive, 
And nimble fishes which in rivers dive 
Began to leap, and catch the drowned fly, 
I rose from rest, not infelicity." 

Hartley. It is impossible to treat any poet fairly, by 
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short extracts horn his writings ; but a luxariant, discur- 
siye, Iliad almost said, slip- shod poet like Browne, should 
be read continuously, or not at all. The charm, what- 
ever it may be, of his poems, is greatly owing to the feel- 
ing that runs through them, and to their rhythmical cadence. 
And yet, if only to prove the truth of Talbot's assertion, 
I feel inclined to transgress even more than he has done, 
and to read one non- rural passage from the Pastorals, 
which touches on the feelings and aspirations of the poet. 
The egotism of a poet, unlike other egotism, is universally 
attractive. You will like Browne all the better when I 
have read it : — 

" What now I sing is but to pass away 
A tedious hour as some musicians play : 
Or make another my own griefs hLL, 
Or to be least alone when most alone. 
In this can I as of t as I will choose, 
Hug sweet content by my retired muse, 
And in a study find as much to please 
As others in the greatest palaces. 
Each man that lives, according to his power, 
On what he loves bestows an idle hour ; 
Instead of hounds that make the wooded hills 
Talk in a hundred voices to the rills — 
I like the pleasing cadence of a line, 
Struck by the concert of the sacred nine. 
In lieu of hawks, the raptures of my soul 
Transcend their pitch and baser earth's control. 
For running horses, contemplation flies 
With quickest speed to win the greatent prize. 
For courtly dancing, I can take more pleasure 
To hear a verse keep time and equal measure. 
For winning riches, seek the best directions 
How I may well subdue mine own affections. 

E 2 
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For raising stately piles for heirs to come, 

Here in this poem I erect my tomb. 

And time may be so kind in these weak lines 

To keep my name enroli'd, past his that shines 

In gilded marble or in brazen leaves : 

Since verse preserves, when stone and brass deceives, 

Or if, as worthless, time not lets it live 

To those full days which other muses give. 

Yet I am sure I shall be heard and sung 

Of most severest eld and kinder yoimg 

Beyond my days, and maugre envy's strife 

Add to my name some hours beyond my life." 

Talbot. Browne has his wish. It would have glad- 
dened his heart could he have known, that two hundred 
years after his death, his name would have been thus 
honourably mentioned in this illustrious conclave. We 
talk in sad moments of the vanity of human wishes, and 
especially of the folly which prompts a man to desire 
posthumous renown ; but there must be something noble 
in an ambition which is so deeply implanted. 

Hartley. The true poet never dies. In some form 
his works survive him, and leave their impression on after 
ages. There is an immortality in thought; and, when 
that thought blossoms in verse, the highest form of 
language, it will leave its seeds behind, which must spring 
up even when the original flower from which they fell, is 
faded and trodden under foot : — 

" For deathless powers to verse belong, 
And they like demigods are strong 
On whom the muses smile." 

In sooth, every poetic thought that has come from the 
depths of the poet^s heart, must find an abiding resting- 
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place, in the hearts of those who can sympathize mth it. 
The poet expresses what his fellow-men have expe- 
rienced ; he gives an outer embodiment to their inner life, 
enables them clearly to perceive that which was before an 
indistinct shadow, and opens a new world, not the less 
real because it had previously been unknown. Of a cer- 
tain order of truths he is the Columbus. Men would not 
have discovered them without his aid ; but, the discovery 
once made, they are instantly received as a precious part 
of our mental heritage. 

Talbot. Browne's natural temperament appears to 
have formed him for a rural poet. Like a later and more 
illustrious member of the Inner Temple, he was better 
fitted for the pursuit of poetry, than of the law ; but, unlike 
CJowper, he discovered his vocation early in life, and pub- 
lished a folio volume while still a mere boy. In 1613, 
when the first book of " Britannia's Pastorals *' appeared, 
Ben Jonson had reached the height of his fame. That 
rough, coarse, brave, stalwart Englishman, is perhaps 
better known to us than any poet of the time. With great 
minuteness he has described his outward man ; his weight 
of twenty stone, lacking two pounds, his stooping back 
and expansive stomach, his enormous girth, and rocky 
face. We know also full well, too well indeed, the 
habits of the poet, his love of beauty and of wine, his 
fancy for all dainties, his keen appreciation of physical 
enjoyment. And we know also, how he was honoured by 
his contemporaries for his vast learning, and weighty wit, 
how he occupied the position due to him as one of the 
foremost men in an age of intellectual giants, and how at 
last he died, perhaps almost forgotten, certainly miserably 
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neglected, by his former associates and patrons. Strange 
it is, among his other rare qualities, and the '' bnming 
art" which, as Coleridge says, he displays in the con- 
struction of his plays, to find also a true and keen 
appreciation of rural life. His '' Sad Shepherd " has, I 
think, been greatly overpraised. Tet in that unfinished 
drama, there are some choice lines of pastoral beauty. In 
the poem ** To Penshurst," however, and in the ** Epistle to 
Sir Robert Wroth,'' he shows an appreciation of rural plea- 
sures which we may look for in vain, in any of his dramas. 
Penshurst, illustrious in the first place from its association 
with Sir Philip Sidney, and afterwards as the residence of 
Waller's Saccharissa, certainly owes a fair portion of its 
fame to the lines of Ben. Let me read you some of them, 
not in the order in which they fall in the poem, but so 
that my omissions will not destroy the sequence of the 
thought : — 

" Thou hast thy walks for health, as well as sport : 
Thy mount to which thy Dryads do resort, 
Where Pan and Bacchus their high feasts have made, 
Beneath the broad beech and the chestnut shade ; 
That taller tree, which of a nut was set, 
At his great birth, where all the Muses met.* 
There in the writhed bark are cut the names 
Of many a sylvan taken with his flames. 
Thy copse too, named of Damage, thou hast there, 
That never fails to serve thee seasoned deer, 
When thou wouldst feast or exercise thy Mends ; 
The lower land, that to the river bends, 
Thy sheep, thy bullocks, kine and calves do feed ; 
The middle grounds thy mares and horses breed ; 

♦ Sir PhiUp Sidney. 
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Each bank doth yield thee conies ; and the tops 

Fertile of wood, Ashore and Sidney's copjM, 

To crown thy open table, doth provide 

The purpled pheasant, with the speckled side ; 

The painted partridge lies in every field, 

And for thy mess is willing to be killed ; 

And if the high-swoln Medway fail thy dish. 

Thou hast the ponds that pay thee tribute fish ; 

Then hath thy orchard finiit, thy garden flowers, 

Fresh as the air, and new as are the hours : 

The early cherry, with the later plum. 

Fig, grape, and quince, each in his time doth come ; 

The blushing apricot, and wooUy peach 

Hang on thy walls, that every child may reach. 

And though thy waUs be of the country stone. 

They're reared with no man's ruin, no man's groan ; 

There's none that dweU about them wish them down. 

But all come in, the farmer and the clown. 

And no one empty-hand^ to salute 

Thy lord and lady, though they have no suit. 

Some bring a capon, some a rural cake, 

Some nuts, some apples ; some that think they make 

The better cheeses, bring them ; or else send 

By their ripe daughters, whom they would commend 

This way to husbands, and whose baskets bear 

An emblem of themselves in plum or pear." 

Habtlbt. Yon did well, Talbot, to remind ns of 
Ben Jonson's achievements as a rural poet. Looking 
back, now, at the brave old bard, at his sins and follies, 
his weaknesses and greatness, this warm love of nature 
appears the fairest trait in his character — ^that one, at 
least, which draws as nearest to him. All the lines 
** To Penshurst" are good ; but, on the whole, I prefer the 
poem ** To Sir Robert Wroth." Hand me the volume, 
and I will read you some passages from the poem. 
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" How blessed art thou, canst love the country, Wroth, 
Whether by choice, or fate, or both ! 
And though so near the city, and the court, 
Art ta'en with neither's vice nor sport : 
But canst at home, in thy securer rest, 
Live with unbought provision blest ; 
Free from proud porches, or the gilded roofs, 
'Mongst lowing herds, and solid hoofs ; 
Along the curled woods and painted meads 
Through which a serpent river leads 
To some cool, courteous shade, which he calls his. 
And makes sleep softer than it is. 
Or if thou list the night in watch to break, 
A-bed canst hear the loud stag speak. 

The whilst the several seasons thou hast seen 

Of flowery meads, of copses green. 

The mowed meadow, with the fleeced sheep, 

And feasts that either shearers keep ; 

The ripened ears, yet humble in their height. 

And furrows laden with their weight ; 

The apple harvest that doth longer last ; 

The hogs returned home fat from mast. 

The trees cut out in log, and those boughs made 

A fire now, that lent a shade ! 

Thus Pan and Sylvan having had their rites, 

Comus puts in for new delights, 

And fills thy open haU with mirth and cheer.* 

And mark how finely the poem ends : — 

" God wisheth none should wreck on a strange shelf 
To Him man's dearer than f himself ; 
And, howsoever we may think things sweet. 
He always gives what He knows meet ; 
Which who can use is happy : such be thou. 
Thy morning's and thy eyening's vow. 
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Be thanks to him, and earnest prayer, to find 

A body sound with sounder mind ; 

To do thy country service, thyself right ; 

That neither want do thee afl&ight. 

Nor death ; but when thy latest sand is spent. 

Thou ma/st think life a thing but lent." 



Stanley. Rare Ben's birthday was in 1573. Eighteen 
years afterwards, in "golden Cheapside," another poet 
was bom, who was destined to spend the greater portion 
of his life in this county, which he had the audacity to call 
" dull Devonshire." Robert Herrick was bom one year 
after the author of " Britannia's Pastorals," and, like 
Browne, he also vainly attempted the study of the law. 
But, however unsuccessful he might have proved as a 
lawyer, he was far less fitted for the profession he ulti- 
mately embraced — ^that of a clergyman. I think it was 
Warburton who called Sterne **an irrecoverable rogue." 
Poor Yorick scarcely deserved the epithet. I am afraid it 
might have been far more accurately applied to Herrick. 
All his life long he seems to have been making love and 
singing loversongs, to Julia, Silvia, and other ladies of 
indifferent virtue ; now describing their charms with care- 
fol minuteness, and a lax luxuriance of fancy, and now 
urging them to make the most of present enjoyment. 
" While Fate permits us, let's be merry," he exclaims, and 
in another place : — 

" Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a flying ; 
And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying." 

Ea 
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He is resolved to act on this advice himself, and to make 
the most of present enjoyment : — 

" Much, I know, of time is spent, 
Tell I can't whafs resident. 
Howsoever, cares adieu ; 
I'U have nought to say to you ; 
But I'U spend my coining hours 
Drinking wine, and crowned with flowers/' 

And in the same melancholy strain he sings : ~ 

" Let us now take time, and play, 
Love, and live here while we may ; 
Drink rich wine, and make good cheer. 
While we have our being here ; 
For once dead, and laid in the grave, 
No return from thence we have." 

This philosophy rans through the " Hesperides," expressed, 
it mnst be owned, in sweet and mnsical language. Some 
of Herrick's songs are equal to the best of Moore's, and 
of Moore we are continually reminded in reading them. 

Habtlet. I am glad you thought of Herrick ; for he 
was an illustrious member of the '' tribe of Ben," and, 
although he affects to despise the country, is essentially a 
rural poet. His '' Hesperides" is said to have been '' the 
favourite volume of the country gentlemen and yeoman of 
England in the days of the Commonwealth and of Charles 
the Second,*' and its popularity need not surprise us. He 
is an Anacreon, and sings of love and wine with infinite 
gusto ; he is a Theocritus, and describes rural life and 
rustic enjoyments with the most charming simplicity ; he 
is a Horace — second-rate, of course — and indulges in a 
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strain of Horatian philosophy ; and finally he is jocund 
Robert Herrick, with a perfectly distinct indiyidnality of 
his own, of which he is sufficiently conscious. 

Stanley. When he leaves his mistresses and his sack, 
and goes out into the woods and fields, he is a delightfal 
companion. '' Come,'' he says, describing May-day 
festivities — 

" Come, let us go, while we are in our prime, 
And take the harmless foUy of the time." 

And he tells his Corinna how the streets are loaded with 
green boughs, the white-thorn covering each door ; and 
how already, in the " childhood of the day," some have 
despatched their cakes and cream, while others have 
wooed and plighted troth. 

" Many a green gown has been given, 
Many a kiss, both odd and even. 
Many a glance, too, has been sent 
From out the eye — Clove's firmament." 

Therefore, he adds, with his customary, and, as he deems 
it, conclusive argimient, since life is short, let us hasten 
to enjoy it : — 

" Then, while time serves, and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, come, lef s go a-maying." 

Poor heathen Herrick, was mighty fond of making 
himself happy in this world, and appears to have had but 
a faint, confased notion of any other. But, whatever may 
betide, he is perfectly sure that he will not be forgotten. 
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Addressing himself, a theme as dear to the poet as the 
charms of his Julia, he says : — 

" While love's fire shines 
Upon his altar, men shall read thy lines ; 
And learned musicians shall, to honour Herrick's 
Fame and his name, both set and sing his lyrics." 

And of his book he writes : — 

" The bound almost now of my book I see, 
But yet no end of those therein or me ; 
Here we begin new life ; while thousands quite 
Are lost, and theirs, in everlasting night.^ 

Talbot. All you have said of Herrick is true ; yet, in 
justice to him, we should acknowledge that he gives us 
sometimes — rarely enough I own — a noble sentiment. 
That " he lives longest who does most on earth" is an 
axiom which has been pithily expressed by many poets, 
but by none more pointedly than by Herrick in the follow- 
ing lines : — 

** Who by his grey hairs doth his lustres tell. 
Lives not those years, but he that lives them well : 
One man has reached his sixty years, but he 
Of all those threescore, has not liVd half three. 
He lives who lives to virtue, men who cast 
Their ends for pleasure, do not live, but last.'' 

And here is a bit of wholesome sense, not ill-expressed : 

" Tis not the food, but the content 
That makes the table's merriment. 
Where trouble serves the board, we eat 
The platters there, as soon as meat. 
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A little pipkin, with a bit 
Of mutton, or of veal in it. 
Set on my table, trouble free 
More than a feast contenteth me." 

Stanley. Doubtless here and there in the " Hesperides" 
are some pregnant thoughts, vigorously uttered. But 
this is not Herrick's vein; and it is as a writer of light 
amorous lyrics, and of descriptive poetry, that he has won 
his spurs. With his songs we have nothing to do, but from 
his rural poems, I will select two or three specimens. 
The first poem of which I shall read a portion is 
entitled ** The Hock- Cart, or Harvest Home," and is 
addressed to the Earl of Westmorland. 

" Come sons of summer, by whose toil, 
We are the lords of wine and oil ; 
By whose tough labours and rough hands. 
We rip up first, then reap our lands. 
Crown'd with the ears of com, now come 
And to the pipe, sing harvest home ! 
Come forth, my lord, and see the cart 
Dressed up with all the country art. 
See, here a maukin, there a sheet. 
As spotless pure as it is sweet ; 
The horses, mares, and frisking fillies. 
Clad all in linen white as lilies. 
The harvest swains and wenches bound 
For joy, to see the hock-cart crown'd 
About the cart, hear how the rout 
Of rural younglings raise the shout. 
Pressing before, some coming after, 
Those with a shout, and these with laughter. 
Some bless the cart, some kiss the sheaves. 
Some prank them up with oaken leaves ; 
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Some cross the fill-horse, some -with great 

Devotion, stroke the home-bome wheat ; 

While other rustics less attent 

To prayers than to merriment, 

Run after with their breeches rent. 

Well, on brave boys, to your lord's hearth, 

Guttering with fire, where, for your mirth, 

Ye shall see first the large and chief 

Foundation of your feast, fat beef. 

With upper stories, mutton, veal, 

And bacon, which makes full the meal, 

With several dishes standing by, 

As here a custard, there a pie. 

And here aU tempting frumenty ; 

And for to make the merry cheer. 

If smirking wine be wanting here, 

There's that which drowns aU care, stout beer/' 

The following lines addressed to Pbillis, will remind 
you of Marlowe's familiar song, " Come live with me, 
and be my love :*' — 

" Live, live with me, and thou shalt see 
The pleasures 111 prepare for thee : 
What sweets the country can afford 
Shall bless thy bed, and bless thy board. 
The soft sweet moss shall be thy bed, 
With crawling woodbine overspread ; 
By which the silver-shedding streams 
Shall gently melt thee into dreams. 
Thy clothing next shall be a gown 
Made of the fleece's purest down. 
The tongues of kids shall be thy meat ; 
Their milk thy drink ; and thou shalt eat 
The paste of filberts for thy bread, 
With cream of cowslips buttered. * 
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Thy feasting-tables sliall be hills 
With daisies spread, and daffodils. 

• ••••• 

In wicker-baskets maids shall bring 
To thee, my dearest shepherdling, 
The blushing apple, bashful pear, 
* And shame-fac'd plum, all simpering there ; 
Walk in the groves, and thou shalt find 
The name of Phillis in the rind 
Of every straight and smooth-skin tree ; 
Where kissing that, I'll twice kiss thee. 
Thou shalt have possets, wassails fine, 
Not made of ale, but spiced wine ; 
To make thy maids and self free mirth. 
All sitting near the glitf ring hearth. 
Thou shalt have ribands, roses, rings. 
Gloves, garters, stockings, shoes, and strings. 
These, nay, and more, thine own shall be. 
If thou wilt love aud live with me." 

The dislike Herrick sometimes expressed for the country, 
was probably not altogether sincere. In an address to 
London he exclaims : — 

" Ravish'd in spirit I come, nay more, I fly 
To thee, blest place of my nativity. 
London my home is ; though by hard fate sent 
Into a long and irksome banishment." 

Yet surely no one has more prettily described the 
pleasures of a rural life. The poem I am about to read, 
was addressed to a Groom of the Bedchamber : — 

" Sweet country life, to such unknown, 
Whose lives are others, not their own ; 
But serving courts and cities, be 
Less happy, less enjoying thee. 
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When now the cock, the ploughman's horn, 

Calls forth the lily-wristed mom, 

Then to thy corn-fields thou dost go. 

Which, though well soil'd, yet thou dost know, 

That the best compost for the lands 

Is the wise master^s feet and hands ; 

There at the plough thou find'st thy team, 

With a hind whistling there to them ; 

And cheer^st them up, by singing how 

The kingdom's portion is the plough : 

This done, then to th* enamell'd meads 

Thou go'st, and as thy foot there treads. 

Thou seest a present God-like power 

Imprinted in each herb and flower ; 

And smell'st the breath of great-ey'd kine. 

Sweet as the blossoms of the vine : 

Here thou behold'st thy large sleek neat 

Unto the dew-laps up in meat ; 

And as thou look'st, the wanton steer. 

The heifer, cow, and ox draw near 

To make a pleasing pastime there ; 

These seen, thou go'st to view thy flocks 

Of sheep, safe from the wolf and fox, 

And find'st their bellies there as full 

Of short, sweet grass, as backs with wool ; 

And leaVst them, as they feed and fill, 

A shepherd piping on a hill. 

For sports, for pageantries, and plays 

Thou hast thy eves and holidays ; 

On which the young men and maids meet 

To exercise their dancing feet, 

Tripping the comely country round, 

With daffodils and daisies crown'd. 

Thy wakes, thy quintels, here thou hast, 

Thy May-poles, too, with garlands grac'd, 

Thy morris-dance, thy Whitsim-ale, 

Thy shearing-feasts which never fail, 
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Thy harvest-home, thy wassail bowl, 
That's tost up after Fox f th' hole, 
Thy mummeries, thy twelfth-tide kings 
And queens, thy Christmas revellings, 
Thy nut-brown mirth, thy russet wit. 
And no man pays too dear for it 

O happy life 1 if that their good 
The husbandmen but understood ; 
Who all the day themselves do please, 
And younglings, with such sports "as these ; 
And lying down, have nought f afl&ight 
Sweet sleep, that makes more short the night." 

Of all the old poets Herrick is, perhaps, the most modem 
in point of style. Several of his poems, mt]i the altera- 
tion of a word or two, might be taken for the productions 
of a living author, if, indeed, there be any poet amongst 
us, save Tennyson, who can write so simply and so 
musically. To see Herrick in his best and most modem 
garb, however, it is necessary to turn to his love songs — 
such as " Cherry Ripe," the lines " To Anthea," the 
" Night Piece," the ** Protestation to Julia," and the 
"Dialogue between the Poet and Amarillis." In these 
he is free from all quaintnesses and quibbles; in the 
descriptive pieces he writes with less ease, and they have 
consequently more of an antique character. There are 
several of these poems which I might legitimately read ; 
but Herrick's claim on our attention has, I take it, been 
sufficiently honoured. 

Talbot. To judge from his portrait, Herrick must 
have been one of the ugliest of poets. In his face there 
is no redeeming feature ; coarse, sensual, malevolent, and 
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animal-like— one tarns from it mih disgust. Much of 
his poetry creates the same repulsion; bat there are a 
few pieces, besides those mentioned by Stanlbt, which 
deserve to exist in perpetaity. The poet who wrote 
the lyric " To Daffodils," and the plaintive little poem 
on ** Blossoms," had a right to exclaim with Horace, 
** Non omnis moriar." 
Stanley. 

" Who will not honoor noble numbers when 
Verses outlive the bravest deeds of men V 

So sang Herrick; and with this couplet, the trath of 
which has been proved by this evening's conversation, we 
may say good night to the " Hesperides." 
Talbot. And good night also to each other. 
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prompt 



To catch from Nature's humblest monitors 
Whatever they bring of impulses sublime. 

Wordsworth. 

Our eyening readings were occasionallj delayed by those 
agreeable hinderances which the Mendly intercourse of 
society placed in our way. Hartley had several Mends 
in the neighbourhood — pleasant, sensible, and unaffected—^ 
just such friends, indeed, as a man might desire whose 
circle of affection, required only a small addition to rQ^der 
it complete. To the literary man, an easy interchange of 
thought, or of the common civilities of life, affords the 
best antidote against the evils induced by solitary study 
He is often prone to isolate himself from the world, and 
to gather his knowledge of it exclusively from books. 
He is apt to judge of life as it reveals itself to him from 
the teeming brain of a Shakspeare, a Moliere, or a Scott, 
instead of studying it at first hand from the men and 
women around him. This plain portrait of life may be 
deemed unattractive by the superficial observer; but a 
thoughtful spectator will be glad to look at it before it has 
been coloured, knowing that, although the effect may be 
less brilliant, the features will be more accurately pre- 
served. 

Southey, in one of the happiest of his occasional poems, 
tells us that his days are passed among the dead, who are 
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his neyer-failing friends, and it is doubtless no small happi- 
ness to haye a close fellowship with such men as Milton and 
Spenser, Dante and Schiller, Pascal and Jeremy Taylor ; 
but Southey would have done his heart good, and would 
have left a still worthier name, if instead of linking him- 
self ix> his bookshelves by a life-long chain, he had gone 
more into the thoroughfares and bye-ways of ordinary 
life ; if he had sat a welcome guest within the cottage 
porch, or spoken words of surest comfort by the bedside 
of the sick and dying. This, however, is not a vocation 
for which all good men are qualified ; and Southey, feeling 
his unfitness for such labour, perhaps acted wisely in 
abstaining from the attempt. If so, this very sense of 
unfitness might have proved helpful by showing him the 
limits of his power. But these remarks are irrelevant. 

My notes of our next conversation are as follows : — 

Talbot. If I remember rightly, about sixty years 
elapsed between the appearance of the " Paradise Lost" 
and the publication of ** The Seasons " — a space of time 
that has left no landmarks in the region of rural poetry. 
The men of greatest power during that interval were not, 
with one splendid exception, great as poets, although 
their biographies find a place with those whom Johnson 
calls ^' the most eminent.'' 

Stanley. Who is the splendid exception? Butler, 
Waller, or Dry den?" 

Talbot. Not Butler, certainly ; for the publication of 
the first and second parts of " Hudibras" preceded the 
** Paradise Lost;" and certainly not Waller, for he also 
published his best poems at an earlier period ; and, more- 
over, had it been otherwise, I should not have spoken thus 
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of 80 comparatively feeble a poet. I was thinking of 
Dryden, whose finest poems were produced after the publi- 
cation of the ** Paradise Lost." Milton's epic appeared in 
1667, the year in which Cowley died. Dryden published 
his " Absalom and Ahithophel" in 1681, the " Hind and 
Panther " in 1687, and the '* Fables" in 1699, when he 
was sixty- eight years of age, a quarter of a century after 
the death of Milton. 

Hartley. Though little separated in point of time, 
how mighty a chasm divided these two poets. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine any greatness superior to that which 
Milton displayed, or any debasement of genius more 
striking than that exhibited by Dryden. The vices of 
Dryden were, however, only a reflection of the age, the 
least noble in English history; the virtues of Milton, 
though stimulated by the Puritanism of the Common- 
wealth, would have shone with equal lustre at any period. 
He was above that age, as he would have been above any 
— dwelling chiefly in a retired solitude of holy and sublime 
thoughts, and yet not alone nor unsupported, since he was 
compassed by celestial visitants, and could hear the music 
of heaven. Milton lived in stormy times, and his private 
life was none of the happiest ; but poetry, with strong yet 
gentle hand, lifted him far above '^ the smoke and stir" of 
earth, and gave to him — a poor, blind, neglected man 
— such rich gifts to present to his country, that now the 
name of Milton is reverenced wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, and his works are valued above the 
spoils of an empire. 

Stanley. Milton's genius is infectious, for Hartley 
speaks in heroics. The poet's sublimity appears to give 
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a real, if temporary altitude to every one who comes into 
contact with it. 

Hartley. 'Twere passing well if Milton's spirit could 
still wield so potent an influence. In this age of incessant 
Ikerary activity — ^when an author who has once made his 
voice heard, is certain to repeat his cackle every two or 
three months — ^when a poem can be composed before dinner 
and digested after dinner — ^when novels are written to order 
— when theology, once the food of intellectual giants, is 
minced small for toothless infants and old women, — ^it is 
inspiriting to remember that great men have been among 
us, whose highest aspiration was not too lofty to be ful- 
filled through the calm and persistent cultivation of their 
genius. Milton knew that when he chose to occupy it, 
there was a seat for him with Homer, and jEschylus, with 
Dante, and Shakspeare ; and, knowing and feeling this, 
he was yet content for many long years to fulfil life's 
common duties, until the leisure afforded by affliction and 
old age enabled him to claim the throne to which he was 
entitled. The moral lesson to be gained from Milton's 
life, is as sublime as his poetry. What wonder, then, 
if the name of Milton acts upon us like a charm, and 
compels us, as Stanley says, to talk in heroics. 

Talbot. Not thus did Milton's poetry or character 
affect his contemporaries. The greatest prose writer of 
that age, and certainly the most imaginative writer in 
prose of which our language can boast, was bom five years 
after Milton, and died about seven years before him ; but 
Jeremy Taylor does not once mention the name of his great 
coeval. Yet they were kindred spirits, and ought to have 
been united in a spiritual and intellectual friendship. 
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Stanley. Such a friendsliip would have been impos- 
sible between the chaplain of Charles I. and the icono- 
clast who was secretary to the usurper, and who could see 
no reason ^^ why the people may not punish a king that 
becomes a malefactor." 

Hartley. Bemember, too, how contemptuously Milton 
spoke of all chaplains. This was enough of itself to keep 
these great men asunder. I will read you the passage to 
which I refer. It is in the reply to " Eikon Basilike :'* — 
'* A chaplain is a thing so diminutive and inconsiderable, 
that how he should come here among matters of so great 
concernment, to take such room up in the discourses of a 
prince, if it be not wondered is to be smiled at. The Scrip- 
ture owns no such order, no such function in the Church ; 
and the Church not owning them, they are left, for aught 
I know, to such a further examining as the sons of Sceva 
the Jew met with. Bishops or presbyters we know, and 
deacons we know, but what are chaplains? In state, 
perhaps, they may be listed among the upper serving 
men of some great household, and be admitted to some 
such place as may style them the sewers or the yeoman- 
ushers of devotion, where the master is too resty or too 
rich to say his own prayers or to bless his own table.'' 
The argument in this passage might have made Taylor 
smile ; the abuse contained in it would have galled his 
sensitive spirit. 

Talbot. Doubtless between the rarely-gifted and 
saintly Taylor, and Milton, whose more robust spirit was 
equally pure and stedfast, there was as great a difference 
of opinion, as between a Clarendon and Hampden in 
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politics, a Land and Howe in religion. But if on a few 
great topics they widely differed, in how many respects 
we can trace a similarity between them. Both were great 
scholars, skilled controversialists, profound theologians, 
though not always sound divines. Both had ready at 
hand all the rubbish of the schoolmen, and knew how to 
transmute their dust to gold. Both were led for a time to 
assume the scholastic profession, and published grammars 
for their pupOs. Both, while mixed up in the wild discord 
of stormy times, had a fair garden of beauty into which 
they might at any moment retire for rest and relaxation, 
a garden in which the voice of God was heard, and over 
which angelic spirits brooded. Both, like Dante, were 
able to pass at will into another region, tenanted by 
gorgons, horrors, and chimeras dire. Both were austere 
in principle, and ascetics in practice. Both stood almost 
alone in that age, as defenders and expounders of religious 
toleration ; and, finally, both did their life's work with the 
zealous energy of Christian men, and not without prayer 
to that Eternal Spirit ** who can touch and purify the lips 
of whom He pleases.*' If a friendship between these 
eminent men had been possible, it might have proved of 
service to both. Taylor, with his gentle nature and loving 
heart, would have softened down whatever was stem and 
harsh in the poet's temperament ; while Milton might have 
imparted to the bishop that manly vigour and straight- 
forwardness which are sometimes lacking in his writings, 
but never in his life. 

Hartley. As a proof that the genius of Milton was 
not folly perceived by his contemporaries, Talbot has 
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mentioned the silence of Taylor ; but it is a fact almost 
equally significant that Milton makes no mention of the 
bishop. 

Stanley. There was more reticence in those days, than 
in this age of critical garrulity. Men of letters had not 
then been Infected by the Laird of Auchinleck^s example. 
But it is not only from the silence of his contemporaries 
that we learn how little Milton was appreciated. Some 
of their statements, direct or indirect, prove it still more 
palpably. 

Hartley. Yes, there is that of Lord Clarendon, for 
instance, who affirms that Cowley had in that age ^' taken 
a flight above all men in poetry ; " and Waller, you re- 
member, declared in a letter to Buckingham that Milton 
had just published a poem ^' remarkable for nbthing but 
its extreme length ; ** while, beyond these individual 
assertions, we have the glaring fact that the volume 
containing Milton's minor poems, a volume which, 
considering its size, was more brim with poetry than 
any which has since appeared, did not reach a second 
edition until he himself republished it twenty-eight 
years afterwards. 

Talbot. I have observed of late, a slight vein ctf depre- 
ciation running through our reviews, whenever reference 
is made to Milton. Another proof, if true, of the 
intellectual weakness of the age. 

Hartley. True it may be, but it is not the whole 
truth. Kemember the .freedom — ^the laxity of Milton's 
religious views. How can such a heathen be tolerated 
by those who hold the dogma of apostolic succes- 
sion, and who therefore look on all that worship 

F 
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outside the pale of the English Church, as heretics and 
schismatics. 

Talbot. Genius belongs to no sect, and is dependent 
on no lines of demarcation. Milton was as good as he was 
great. Why should his notions on church government, 
and on kindred topics, affect his reputation as a poet or 
his heritage as a Christian? Such bigotry is intolerable. 
True Churchman though I be, if a member of the so- 
called " Liberation Society " were to write a noble poem, 
or to paint a fine picture, I should read the one and gaze at 
the other, with as much avidity as if they had emanated 
from Oxford, or from a bishop's palace. Truly that man's 
mind must be of infinitely small calibre, which can restrict 
itself to one narrow groove in literature, in politics, or in 
religion. 

Stanley. The invasion of new ideas is apt to shock 
respectable middle-aged persons. It is unpleasant to 
have one's opinions unsettled ; better therefore to avoid 
the faintest risk of such a calamity, better a Ghilileo in 
prison, than a Luther at Worms. It would be curious 
and yet saddening could we know how much of what we 
believe, is simply the result of education, and how much is 
the result of earnest thought, and impartial examination. 
It would be curious, also, to know how far a man's belief 
is influenced by his<-position and prospects. A high office 
or a good income, must affect considerably his mental 
vision. 

Talbot. Dryden never uttered anything more foolishly 
false than when he said, that 

" Truth has such a face and such a mien, 
As to be loved, needs only to be seen;" 
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for the beauty which truth possesses is so quiet and 
retiring, that it rarely, if ever, wins at first sight. In- 
deed, it is not the glance at Truth, but rather, to continue 
his metaphor, the careful examination of her features, 
which may prove the harbinger of love. If any man 
sought for truth in simple honesty of soul, I dare believe 
that that man was John Milton. One almost feels 
inclined to wish that he had been bom in our day, and so 
had helped to unriddle some of the problems, which seem 
beyond the range of any living thinker — 

" Milton, thou should'st be living at this hour ; 
England has need of thee." 

Hartley. Milton's prose works are only second to his 
poetry. I do not admire his style ; but for vehemence, 
power, and rare eloquence, for manly vigour and for 
sublimity, I know no prose writer who can compete with 
him. And one reason for this pre-eminence arises from 
his thorough belief in the force of his own arguments. 
It were to be wished, that this belief had restrained 
Milton from the use of intemperate language, and from 
what, to be honest, I must call the vulgar abuse of his 
antagonists. 

Talbot. Remember the provocation he received, and 
the missiles that were showered at him from all sides. 
Think too, of the license permitted in that age. 

Hartley. Fair excuses these, if applied to common 
men. The latter has, indeed, some force, even when applied 
to Milton ; but, when I consider the exquisite taste, the just 
notion of proportion, and the delicacy of sentiment shown 
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by Milton in his poetry, I can only wonder that a similar 
sense of what was fit and harmonioas, did not soften his 
asperity, and give even to his most earnest inyective, a 
certain dignity and calmness. 

Stanley. Let it suffice, that Milton was but a man, 
although one of the greatest. His consummate skill as 
an artist appears to me as admirable as his poetical 
genius; yet, as Campbell truly remarks, "his early 
poetry seems to have neither disturbed nor corrected the 
bad taste of his age.*^ 

Hartley. Dr. Johnson affirms that Milton's "images 
and descriptions of the scenes of nature do not seem to 
be always copied from the original form, nor to have the 
freshness, raciness, and energy of immediate observation ;" 
and Mr. Keightley, in his " Account of the Life, Opinions, 
and Writings of John Milton," holds the same view, and 
backs it with a quotation from Dryden, which is also used 
by Johnson in a previous paragraph to the one I have 
read to you. Speaking of Milton's shorter poems, Mr. 
Keightley says : — 

^^ Exquisitely beautiful as these poems are, they still famish 
a proof that Milton 'read nature through the spectacles of 
books;' for we nowhere meet with that accurate description of 
natural objects indicative of actual observation, which we find 
in Homer, Dante, and Thomson." 

^r Whether these assertions be false or true, is the 
subject we have now to consider. Does Milton describe 
Nature with the instinct and felicity of a man who 
really sees into her very life, or does he copy the 
images and descriptions of those who have gone before 
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him, and adorn them with the rare craft of a scholar and 
a poet? 

Talbot. In answering such a question, we mnst 
remember that when Milton wrote his shorter poems he 
was Hying in the country, and that his eye must have 
been daily attracted by pictures of rural life. I can 
imagine him turning away with a proud contempt from 
aU that is pitiful and contracted in a village existence. 
He had not humour enough to gather, as Shakspeare 
would have done, meaning and significance, from the 
talk and doings of a Launce or Dogberry, if such honest 
souls were living at Horton. He would never have been 
alive to the comic side of life, as it developes itself in a 
rustic hamlet. But whatever was beautiful in form, or 
colour, or sound, whatever appearance in nature was 
fitted to awaken a solemn suggestion, a joyful thought, 
or a dainty fancy, must have touched the heart of the 
poet, and quickened his genius as he devoted himself to 
study, and gave his imagination its earliest exercise under 
his father^s roof. " L' Allegro *' and ** H Penseroso " are 
generally classed, and I think deserve to be classed, with 
the best descriptive poems in the language ; and the whole 
description for which they are so notable, is confined to 
raral objects. 

Habtlet. It is true that these poems teem with rural 
imagery ; but I scarcely remember one descriptive line in 
them which ordinary observation, and the stock of earlier 
poets, might not have afforded. Mind, I do not say that 
Idton was a plagiarist — ^no great poet can be ; but all I 
wish to say is, that his descriptions of rural life do not 
show that he was to any extent, a careful and discrimina- 
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tiye student of Nature in ber manifold diversities. Let 
me give you a few illustrations from other poets to show 
how they look at nature, and then I think that Milton^ s 
fanltiness in this respect will be more apparent. I will 
not read you any long passages, but will endeavour to 
show by a line, a couplet, or a few connected stanzas, the 
careful and loving way in whicb the simplest natural 
objects have been regarded by the poets, from whose works 
I quote. Robert Bloomfield, whose rustic poems teem 
with pastoral imagery, and with fresh pictures of out-of- 
door existence, gives the following description of bird- 
music on a bright spring morning : — 

" The blackbird strove with emulation sweet. 
And echo answei'd from her close retreat ; 
The sportive white-throat, on some twig's end borne, 
Poured hynms to freedom and the rising mom ; 
Stopt in her song, perchance, the starting thrush 
Shook a white shower from the blackthorn bush. 
Where dewdrops thick as early blossoms hung, 
And trembled as the minstrel sweetly sung." 

From the same poet I take the description of lambs at 
play : — 

" Away they scour, impetuous, ardent, strong. 
The green turf trembling as they bound along ; 
Adown the slope, then up the hillock climb. 
Where every molehill is a bed of thyme ; 
There panting stop ; yet scarcely can refrain ; 
A bird, a leaf, will set them off again : 
Or, if a gale with strength unusual blow. 
Scattering the wild briar roses into snow, 
Their little limbs increasing efforts try. 
Like the torn flower the fair assemblage fly." 
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And here is a descriptioii of a well-known insect drawn 
from the life : — 



'* The small, dust-colonr'd heetle climbs with pain 
O'er the smooth plaintain leaf, a spacious plain ! 
Thence higher still, by countless steps convey'd, 
He gains the summit of a shiVring blade, 
And flirts his filmy wings, and looks around. 
Exulting in his distance from the ground." 



And now I turn to Wordsworth for a few passages. 
You will probably remark that these passages are not 
transcripts of nature, and that their charm is not that 
of literal description. This remark will be equally just 
with regard to some lines which I propose to quote from 
other poets. First of all, however, let me read them, 
and then I promise to give you my reasons for having 
made the selection. Listen : — 



" The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her ; for her the willow bend ; 

Nor shall she faQ to see. 
Even in the motions of the storm, 
Qrace that shall mould the maiden's form 
By silent sympathy. 



" The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place. 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round. 
And beauty, bom of murmuring sound, 
Shall pass into her face." 
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Again : — 

" There was a roaring in the wind all night ; 
The rain came heavily and fell in floods ; 
But now the sun is rising cahn and bright ; 
The birds are singing in the distant woods ; 
Over his own sweet voice the stock-dove broods ; 
The jay makes answer as the im^ie chatters ; 
And all the air is filled with pleasant noise of waters. 

" All things that love the sun are out of doors ; 
The sky rejoices in the morning's birth ; 
The grass is bright with rain-drops ; on the moors 
The hare is running races in her mirth ; 
And with her feet she from the plashy earth 
Raises a mist ; that glittering in the sun, 
Kuns with her all the way wherever she doth run." 

" 'Twas that delightful season when the broom 
Pull-flowered, and visible on every steep 
Along the copses runs in veins of gold." 

" Long have I loved what I behold, 
The night that calms, the day that cheers ; 
The common growth of mother-earth 
Sufiices me — ^her tears, her mirth. 
Her humblest mirth and tears." 



" Sweet are the sounds that mingle from afar. 
Heard by calm lakes, as peeps the folding star, 
Where the duck dabbles 'mid the rustling sedge, 
And feeding pike starts from the water's edge, 
Or the swan stirs the reeds, his neck and bill 
Wetting, that drip upon the water still ; 
And heron, as resounds the trodden shore. 
Shoots upward, darting his long neck before." 
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^ow take a pearl or two from Tennyson : — 

" The steer forgot to graze, 
And where the hedge-row cuts the pathway, stood 
Leaning his horns into the neighbour field, 
And lowing to his fellows. From the woods 
Came voices of the well-contented doves. 
The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy, 
But shook his song together as he near^d 
His happy home, the ground ." 

" The twinkling laurel scattered silver lights.'' 

" There sat along the forms, like morning doves, 
That sun their milky bosoms on the thatch, 
A patient range of pupils." 

" And Autumn laying here and there, 
A fiery finger on the leaves." 

" They 
Rapt in sweet talk or lively 



Eode under groves that look'd a paradise 

Of blossom, over sheets of hyacinth 

That seem'd the heavens upbreaking thro' the earth." 

The next lines I will read you are from the ** Hyperion " 
of Keats : — 

" As when upon a trancM simmier night, 
Those green-robed senators of mighty woods. 
Tall oaks, branch-charmdd by the earnest stars, 
Bream, and so dream all night without a stir. 
Save from one gradual soHtary gust, 
Which comes upon the silence, and dies off 
As if the ebbing air had but one wave ; 
So came these words and went. ' 

I shall now go back to an earlier poet, and select a 
quotation or two from Thomson. I do not care to look in 

p3 
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other poets for additional illustrations. The first reads as 
follows : — 

" Then wandering oft, fired with the restless thirst 
Of thy applause, I solitary court 
The inspiring breeze ; and meditate the book 
Of Nature ever open — aiming thence, 
Warm from the heart, to learn the moral song. 
And as I steal along the sunny wall. 
Where Autumn basks, with finit empurpled deep, 
My pleasing theme continual prompts my thought : 
Presents the downy peach ; the shining plum. 
With a fine bluish mist of animals 
Clouded ; the ruddy nectarine ; and dark. 
Beneath his ample leaf, the luscious fig." 

Now take the description of a coming storm : — 

" When from the pallid sky the sun descends 
With many a spot that o'er his glaring orb 
Uncertain wanders, stained ; red fiery streaks, 
Begin to flush around. The reeling clouds 
Stagger with dizzy poise, as doubting yet 
Which master to obey ; while rising slow, 
Blank in the leaden-coloured east, the moon 
Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns. 
Seen through the turbid, fluctuating air, 
The stars obtuse emit a shivering ray ; 
Or frequent seem to shoot athwart the gloom, 
And long behind them traQ the whitening blaze. 
Snatched in short eddies, plays the withered leaf ; 
And on the flood the dancing feather floats. 
With broadened nostrils to the sky upturned, 
The conscious heifer snuffs the stormy gale. 

But chief the plumy race. 
The tenants of the sky, its changes speak. 
Retiring from the downs, where all day long 
They picked their scanty fare, a blackening train 
Of clamorous rooks thick urge their weary flight, 
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And seek the doeiiig shelter of the grove. 

The connoiant on high 

Wheels from the deep, and screams along the land. 

Lond shrieks the soaring hem ; and ^ith wild wing 

The dicling sea-fowl cleave the flaky clouds. 

Ocean, nneqnal pressed, with broken side 

And bund commotion heaves ; while from the shorts, 

Eat into caverns by the restless wave, 

And forest-mstling mountains, comes a voice, 

That solemn sounding bids the world prepare. 

Then issues forth the storm with sudden burst, 

And hurls the whole precipitated air 

Down in a torrent" 

Stanley. A spirited passage, but the style is too 
puffed and pompous. Its dignity is somewhat like that of 
Sir Robert Hazlewood, in ** Guy Mannering.** No storm, 
no English storm at least, ever made such a tumult as 
Thomson makes in describing one. But let \ls hear what 
these passages will prove with reference to Milton's genius 
for rural poetry. 

Hartley. You see at once that the poets whose 
volumes I have just opened must have watched nature 
with solicitude, although they apply the knowledge thus 
gained in such varied ways. Wordsworth, for example, 
delights in giving us, not the literal copy of a scene, but 
the thoughts and imagery which the scene suggested to 
his mind, and out of which he could gain life and food ; 
Tennyson, at least in his earlier poems, almost subor- 
dinates human interests, to the glow and beauty of 
external life with which he invariably surrounds them ; 
Thomson takes Nature, not indeed as we see her with 
our filmy sight, but as he beheld her with his clear pocti(! 
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vision, and is content thus to impress her image on bis 
page; but Milton, altbongb profoundly acquainted with 
all tbe bigber poetic verities, was lacking in tbis close and 
large acquaintance witb nature. Books told bim much, 
bis own glorious imagination told bim more ; but neitber 
learning, nor even genius — altbougb it performs marvels — 
can supply tbe place of observation and daily intercourse. 

Stanley. You bave yet to prove. Hartley, tbat 
Milton's rural sketches are not original. You bave 
sbown us, or ratber told us, for your sparse quotations 
prove little — wbat otber poets bave done ; but you bave 
not yet given us sound reason for doubting Milton's 
greatness as a rural, any more tban as an epic poet. 

Hartley. I wisb any one would define for me exactly 
tbe meaning of tbe word "plagiarist." More or less, 
every author, whether small or great, must borrow from 
bis predecessors. Ideas are unconsciously appropriated, 
fancies once banded about in the rough ore are changed 
into sterling coin ; flowers which opened their small and 
lustreless eyes on a barren soil, are transferred to the 
garden, and nursed into size and beauty, and by such a 
process, simple and healthful as any of Nature's move- 
ments, the whole world is benefited and gladdened. 
There is no theft in an appropriation like tbis ; as well 
might you accuse a mighty stream of larceny, because it 
gathers into its own bosom the wealth of every tiny 
rivulet, and bears it off exultingly to its ocean home. 
Shakspeare was perfectly justified in founding his dramas 
on extant plays, or stories, and Milton was justified 
in tbe use he probably made of the " Faithful Shep- 
herdess," or the ** Old Wives' Tale," while com- 
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posing his ^'Comus''; and the seeds of '^ Paradise 
Lost " may perhaps be found in Sylvester and in 
the poems of earlier writers.* ** Poets of the higher 
order," it has been, well said by Mr. Keightley, ** are not 
yery solicitous about the appearance of originality.^^ 
There is no reason why they should be. K they are 
conscious of their genius, they are aware at the same 
time, that that genius will conduct them to an heritage of 
which they will be undisputed possessors. Some of its 
wealth and beauty may own a foreign origin, but these 
elements mingle freely with that which is indigenous to 
the soil, and so become naturalized to it. I believe 
Milton, with all his learning, to be every whit as original 
as Shakspeare with his ''little Latin and less Greek;" at 
the same time I feel some misgivings as to how far his 
bright and lively descriptions of rural nature in the 
** L' Allegro " and ** H Penseroso " are really drawn from 
the life. I can find but few lines in them which seem to 
come fresh from the poet's own observation ; some are 

inaccurate, some common-place, and some 

Talbot. Oh I oh I This is like the criticism of Warton 
and his confreres, who are ever labouring to show how 
Milton borrowed one idea from Spenser, and another from 
Shakspeare, and another from some Italian nonentity. 



* SylTester, aptly called by his contemporaries the " silver- 
tongned,'' was a Christian poet, and despite his fame with princes — 
no common temptation in those days — a truly Christian man. The 
folio edition of his translation of Da Bartas appeared when Milton 
was about thirteen years of age. It was printed on Bread-street- 
hill, and snch a treasure could not have escaped a boy, who was even 
then a zealous student, and a passionate lover of j)oetry. 
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Take care that you do not fall into any of the rats made 
by the awkward heavy wheels of the critics, who drove 
their cart horses over Milton's genius a hundred years ago. 

Hartley. No ; my admiration of John Milton is far 
too warm and sincere to make it likely I shall stumble in 
this way. Such admiration, however, is a poor quality if 
it deprive a man of judgment. I am not a Claud Halcro ; 
and my ** glorious John," though one of the noblest of 
poets, is by no means immaculate. In looking through 
** L' Allegro," for instance, and I have lately done so with 
the aid of Warton — not a favourite critic of mine, but a 
useful one in this instance — I find a number of phrases 
and verbal combinations, which would never have occurred 
to' Milton had they not been used by some earlier poet. 
I do not mean that there is anything of this sort, striking 
enough to mar the originality of the entire poem ; but 
there is, I think, enough to show that Nature and Milton, 
were not in those days such familiar friends as we might 
well have anticipated. How shall I prove this ? For you 
surely would not wish me to examine each line of the 
poems with my critical microscope. The easiest, and 
therefore best course I can take is to throw upon you the 
burden of proving that Milton knew more about nature 
than I have given him credit for knowing. 

Stanley. A most unreasonable proposition, but no 
doubt mightily convenient. However, I shall not under- 
take the burden you propose casting on me. 

Talbot. Neither will I ; we are simply listeners in this 
case, ready to be convinced if you can convince us ; but by 
no means disposed to allow the scales to be turned, and to 
attempt to convince you. 
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Hartlet. Well, then, if you are so determined, I will 
give you my views in as few words as possible. 

The first pleasure in which the cheerful man indulges, 
is — 

" To hear the lark begin his flight. 
And singing, startle the dull night." 

a beautiful idea, but one which is the offspring of fancy, 
not of observation. It will not, therefore, affect my argu- 
ment ; but a line or two further on, the poet describes the 
bird as bidding him good-morrow at his window, which is 
a false conceit, as no sky-lark was ever known to rest upon 
a window-ledge. Anon he writes of the eglantine and 
the sweet-brier, as though they were distinct plants ; after 
this we have a number of pretty lines, forming a pleasant 
cluster, but they might have been written by a cockney 
poet, who had only read of the country. The picture of 
country customs and amusements within doors, has, I 
will allow, a rural charm about it ; but the ideas are 
borrowed, although with exquisite taste and art. 

" Such sights as youthful poets dream. 
On summer eves by haunted stream," 

a charming couplet, is Milton's own. So also is his 
commendation of '^ Sweetest Shakspeare warbling his 
native wood-notes wild ;" but such a description would 
suit almost any poet in the language better than Shak- 
speare; for no poet ever sang with more consmnmate 
skill, or with a profounder knowledge of what is artistically 
correct. 

" II Penseroso" is the finer poem of the two ; and it 
contains one line describing a simple incident in nature, 
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for which one can belieye the pQet did not tarn to his 
books. 

" With minute drops from off the eaves," 

is the line to which I allude ; but it describes a natural 
circumstance which might as easily have been 'seen or 
heard in Cheapside, as at Horton. However, a little fur- 
ther on ; as if to atone for this draft on nature, Milton 
writes of " the bee with honied thigh " which is a bookish 
blunder. I might note more errors of the same kind, but 
have no wish to leash myself with Dr. Johnson, or with 
any other critic, who has ventured to find fault with 
Milton. 

Stanley. A very Johnsonese piece of criticism. I 
should scarcely have expected such wilful nonsense even 
from a William Lauder. Adieu for ever to criticism, if it 
leads a sensible man like Hartley to take, on these trivial 
grounds, such perverse views of two glorious poems. 

Hartley. When a woman wishes to argue, she gene- 
rally declaims instead. Both of you must possess the 
same feminine cast of mind, for you have given me no 
argument in reply to my assertions. 

TALBof. I suspect that they were not made in 
earnest ; for to toss over two such poems, as lightly 
as Hetty Sorel tossed her butter, would betray a loss of 
sanity. 

Hartley. Admit at least that there is some truth in 
what I have said, and I will own, which you can scarcely 
doubt, that I admire the "L* Allegro" and its twin 
brother as much as you do. But it is time now to turn 
to ** Lycidas," a poem in which Johnson declares there is 
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'' no nature.'* If this be so, our examination of that 
pastoral need not detain us long. 

Stanley. It is true there is little new to be said about 
**Lycidas,'* and just as little with regard to the verdict 
which Dr. Johnson has passed upon it. Moreover, we 
have already expressed our views pretty freely with regard 
to the form of the poem; and Hartley, if I remember 
rightly, affirmed that it was only because ** Lycidas *' did 
not possess the requisites of a true pastoral, that he found 
it worthy of admiration ; that it would not have been a 
good poem, if it had not been a bad pastoral. 

Hartley. A somewhat exaggerated statement, but 
correct in the main. '' Lycidas 'Ms a noble diamond with 
a false setting. 

Talbot. Bead Johnson's criticism, Stanley, before you 
make any remarks upon the poem. I remember it but 
imperfectly. 

Stanley. Here it is then, in extenso. Behold in it a 
masterpiece of criticism, which has only one fault ; it is 
utterly untrue. 

"One of the poems on which much praise has been 
bestowed is 'Lycidas,' of which the diction is harsh, the 
rhymes uncertain, and the numbers unpleasing. What beauty 
there is, we must therefore seek in the sentiments and images. 
It is not to be considered as the effusion of real passion ; for 
passion runs not after remote allusions and obscure opinions. 
Passion plucks no berries from the myrtle and ivy, nor calls 
upon Arethuse and Mincius, nor tells of rough satyrs and 
* fauns with cloven heeL' When there is leisure for fiction 
there is little grief. In this poem there is no nature, for there 
is no truth ; there is no art, for there is nothing new. Its 
form is that of a pastoral ; easy, vulgar, and therefore disgust- 
ing ; whatever images it can supply are long ago exhausted ; 
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and its inherent improbability always forces dissatisfaction on 
the mind. When Cowley tells of Harvey, that they studied 
together, it is easy to suppose, how much he must miss the 
companion of his labours, and the partner of his discoveries ; 
but what image of tenderness can be excited by these lines ? — 

" We drove afield, and both together heard, 
What time the grey fly winds her sultry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night." 

We know that they never drove afield, and that they had no 
flocks to batten ; and though it be allowed that the representor 
tion may be allegorical, the true meaning is so uncertain and 
remote, that it is never sought, because it cannot be known 
when it is found. Among the flocks, and copses and flowers, 
appear the heathen deities ; Jove and Phoebus, Neptune and 
iEolus, with a long train of mythological imagery, such as a 
college easily supplies. Nothing can less display knowledge 
or less exercise invention, than to tell how a shepherd has lost 
his companion, and must now feed his flocks alone, without 
any judge of his skill in piping ; and how one god asks 
another god what has become of Lycidas, and how neither 
god can telL He who thus grieves will excite no sympathy ; 
he who thus praises will confer no honour. This poem has 
yet a grosser fault. With these trifling fictions are mingled the 
most awful and sacred truths, such as ought never to be 
polluted with such irreverent combinations. The shepherd 
likewise is now a feeder of sheep, and afterwards an ecclesias- 
tical pastor, a superintendent of a Christian flock. Such 
equivocations are always unskilful ; but here they are indecent, 
and at least approach to impiety, of which, however, I believe 
the writer not to have been conscious. Such is the power of 
reputation justly acquired, that its blaze drives away the eye 
from nice examination. Surely no man could have fancied 
that he read * Lycidas ' with pleasure, had he not known the 
author." 

So ends this celebrated criticism ; but, before saying a 
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word respecting it, let me refresh your memory by reading 
the poem to which it refers. 

[Stanley took down the volume and read "Lycidas'' 
with great energy and feeling. When he had concluded 
the poem, our discussion was continued by Hartley, who 
spoke as follows.] 

Hartley. A noble poem truly! There is a fine 
harmony in the versification ; the rural descriptions are as 
distinct as they are beautiful ; and, if there be a lack of 
invention, there is as much as the subject demanded; for 
it is not creative power, so much as feeling and imagery, 
which such a poem requires. 

Talbot. Some feeling there may be in the poem, but 
there is no pathos ; and one can well believe that Milton 
had quite overcome his grief before he wrote it. The 
rhythm is to my ear absolutely perfect, especially towards 
the dose of the poem. Indeed, from the line, 

" Eetum Alpheus, the dread voice is past," 

Milton appears most thoroughly Miltonic, and he needs no 
higher praise. I agree with Johnson in his denunciation 
of the mythology introduced into the poem ; but, beyond 
this, I differ from him altogether. Not only is the poem 
fine as a whole, but it also contains many lines of rare 
beauty. The '' pansy freaked with jet,^' strikes me as 
being a peculiarly happy description of the flower ; 
<< cowslips wan that hang the pensive head,^' is perhaps 
equally felicitous, and the familiar passage on fame is as 
beautiful as it is popular. 

** Were it not better done, as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
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Or with the tangles of Neaera's hair? 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 

That last infirmity of noble minds, 

To scorn delight, and live laborious days." 

But now, Stanley, give us your deliverance, as the 
Scotch say, on Dr. Johnson^s criticism. 

Stanley. There are several of Johnson's assertions 
which can only be met by counter-assertions. When, 
for example, he commences his remarks on '^Lycidas" 
by saying that the ** diction is harsh, the rhymes uncertain, 
and the numbers unpleasing," one feels inclined simply 
to deny his statement, and to appeal to the verdict of 
every man of taste and education ; but when Johnson 
states in the next paragraph that '^ in this poem there is 
no nature, for there is no truth ; there is no art, for there 
is nothing new,'' he gives us a specimen of his poetical 
criticism wMch should be met in a less summary manner. 
Certainly, if there is neither nature nor art in ** Lycidas," 
Johnson commits a solecism in terming it a poem. In- 
deed, it would be difficult to say with what branch of 
nondescript literature it could be classed. K we look a 
little further, we shall see that according to Johnson, 
nature implies truth, and art implies novelty. Nature is a 
very wide term, and is seldom used with precision in 
poetical criticism ; but I think we may agree with Johnson 
that there cannot be nature without truth, or truth without 
nature. His next statement, that novelty is essential to 
art, is not so clear. On the contrary, I would affirm that 
there may be a high degree of art, without any conception 
on the part of the artist that is absolutely new. There 
may be art in his expression, in the arrangement of his 
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materials, in the force with which he wields the pencil or 
the pen. Novelty an essential of art I why, those of our 
poets who work with the most apparent art, and who- 
possess the smallest share of poetical inspiration, are just 
those whose poems present us with the minimum amount 
of novelty, just those who startle and thrill us the least 
with any creative imagination, although they may delight 
us by the display of subordinate powers. And now I 
turn to the next sentence : — " Its form is that of a 
pastoral ; easy, vulgar, and therefore disgusting '* — not 
disgusting, I conclude, because of its form, since in the 
" Kambler," Johnson says of the pastoral that ** there is 
scarcely any species of poetry which has allured more 
readers, and that ** it is generally pleasing," but disgusting 
because it is **easy and vulgar.*' Now, I confess that I 
know not what to make of that term ** easy." 

" True ease in writing comes by art, not chance ;'' 

but "in this poem there is no art," so that Pope's idea of 
ease in writing, could not have entered Johnson's mind 
when he used the word ** easy." Does he mean familiar ? 
If so, Shakspeare and Johnson are at variance. Remem- 
ber what Polonius says to Laertes — 

" Be thou famOiar, but by no means vulgar,*' 

a distinction which will apply as well to a poem as to a person. 
Or does he mean that kind of lightness and freedom of 
versification, in which many clever rhymesters, and some 
poets, have proved themselves masters — the " easiness,' ' 
to use his own word, which he praises in Swift, and which 
is so striking a characteristic of the comic effusions of 
Hood, and Barham, and Praed. This, however, will not tally 
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with Johnson's fonner assertion that '' the diction is 
harsh, the rhymes uncertain, and the numbers nnpleasing ;" 
nor will it show that of such an ** easy *' style vulgarity 
was the necessary companion. There can be no doubt that 
if such a poem has in it aught which savours of vulgarity, 
it cannot be incorrect to apply the term ** disgusting;" 
but this epithet could alone be used if ** Lycidas*' were 
'' vulgar,'' and not because its form was that of a pastoral, 
nor because it was ** easy." But the word ** vulgar" is 
utterly inappropriate when applied to ** Lycidas." There 
is not a line in it but might be learnt by the most refined 
of Milton's countrywomen, not a passage which can on 
any ground be called common. Doubtless there are lines 
in '^ Lycidas " calculated to excite hostile criticism, but 
the faults of these passages are diametrically opposed to 
anything vulgar. There are faults of obscurity, of forced 
allusions to mythology, of blending in a confused manner 
the old heathen belief with the Christian faith ; and when 
Johnson complains of these things I can understand him, 
and, in some measure, sympathize with him, though I do 
not agree to condemn the poet for mingling, according to 
his critic, " with these trifling fictions the most awfdl and 
sacred truths." I can find nothing of the kind in 
" Lycidas." Indeed, the passage to which I allude is not 
worthy of an answer. Let Johnson accuse Milton of 
irreverence if he will I One word more and I have done. 
Jdmson asks, '' What image of tenderness can be excited 
by these lines ? — 

" * We drove a-field, and both together heard, 
What time the grey fly winds her sultry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night ;' " 
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and adds, " We know that they never drove a-field, and 
that they had no flocks to batten '* — which reminds me of 
that amiable gentleman, Mr. Dick, who, when he had been 
told that his room was too small even to swing a cat in, 
gravely remarked to his young friend David : ** Yon know, 
Copperfield, I don't want to swing a cat ; I never do swing 
a cat." 

Hartley. Truly, Stanley, you have succeeded in doing 
well what has been done as well, if not better, before. 
Johnson on ** Lycidas " is without doubt a failure. More's 
the pity ! I do not like to think how often the assertions 
of that brave and good man — the ablest man of his cen- 
tury with the exception of Burke— can be refuted and torn 
to shreds by the critics of our day. Johnson was so great 
a man, and they are so small (I conclude our worthy 
selves in the category), that it grieves me to think how 
many unprotected points he has left in his critical harness. 
I cannot say that Stanley has discovered any of them, 
but he has at least skilfully displayed some with which 
we were familiar before. 

Stanley. An ungenerous office, as you truly say, but 
one not the less needful. The greatest delusions are not 
unfrequently originated by the greatest men ; and John- 
son's dogmatism, although accepted by his companions, 
cannot be tolerated now. 

Talbot. His earnestness forced him to dogmatize, his 
profound love of truth led him to express his belief in the 
most forcible language he could command. Disagree with 
Johnson as we may, complain as some do of his bearish- 
ness, as others do of his intolerance, as almost all will of 
many of his literary judgments ; yet are we not proud to 
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mention his name as that of a true-born Englishman? 
But a truce to any further discussion. The night is fax 
advanced, and it is time to part. 

Hartley. Farewell then to both of you. 

" To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new." 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Englisli imise loves the farm-yard, the lane, and market. 
She says, with De Sta^l, " I tramp in the mire with wooden 
shoes, whenever they would force me into the clouds/' 

Emerson. 

One long evening was spent, as I well remember, in 
discussing the merits or demerits of the English georgic ; 
but I find, on referring to my tables, that our conversation 
on this subject was extremely barren of interest. Long 
and pertinent passages were read from old Tusser; and 
even Dyer's ** Fleece," and Bloomfield's ** Farmer Boy," 
were summoned before our bar. To tell the truth, however, 
we gained but little precious ore from digging in this mine ; 
and it will be as much to my reader's satisfaction as to my 
own, if I turn over, without transcribing from, these pages 
of my note book. 

On the following day, when we met according to our 
wont, Stanley opened a volume of Pope's works, and, 
turning to the pastorals, read the poem dedicated to the 
memory of Mrs. Tempest, which concludes as follows : — 

" Adieu ye vales, ye mountains, streams, and groves ; 
Adieu ye shepherds' rural lays and loves ; 
Adieu my flocks ; farewell, ye sylvan crew ; 
Daphne, feurewell ; and all the world adieu !" 

Hartley. Such poetry, if poetry it may be termed, 
^ves ODe a low idea of the age in which it was produced 
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and applauded. Pope was a boy when he wrote his 
pastorals ; but grey-headed men found in them a proof of 
genius, and the poetasters of the day affected to read 
them with delight. 

Stanley. I have always regarded Pope as the most arti- 
ficial poet in the language. Brilliant, satirical, witty, and 
keenly alive to his own reputation, he never forgot himself 
while engaged in his work. Too selfish to be enthusiastic, 
too carefiil in his composition to transgress poetical pro- 
priety, his great virtues as a poet are not allied to great 
faults. What he did, he did well. Yet he pretended to 
regard his poetry with contempt, although his one object 
in life was to gain from it money and fame. 

Talbot. Pope is an adept in the expression of half- 
truths, and in the terse, epigrammatic setting of well-known 
truisms ; as far as his power of vision extended, his dis- 
crimination is exquisite. His versification, of which he 
was so proud, does not attract my ear. The " harsh 
numbers'' of Lycidas have in them far more of true 
melody. I agree indeed with Leigh Hunt, that Pope's 
verse is ** literally see-saw, like the rising and falling of a 
plank, with a light person at one end, who is jerked up in 
the briefer time, and a heavier one who is set down more 
leisurely at the other." 

Stanley. It is said that in early life Pope was re- 
commended by Walsh to write a pastoral comedy ; but he 
probably felt his incapacity for such an achievement. " It 
is singular," says Mr. Darley, ** that such a work has not 
yet been produced among a people so agricultural, so 
devoted to rural pleasures, pursuits, and residence." 

Habtlby. a poem of that class was ill-adapted to the 
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powers of Pope ; and he would probably have been as 
nnsuccessful, as in the composition of the epic which he 
commenced) but was wise enough to lay aside. 

Stanley. Pope is a consummate artist. I cannot 
regard him as a great poet. Divide our poets into two 
classes, and I am willing to allow Pope a place at the 
head of the second, unless Dryden is entitled to the 
pre-eminence. 

Hartley. That there are two orders of poets Mr. 
Ruskin himself admits; but he will not acknowledge a 
third, and observes that with poetry second-rate in quality 
no one ought to be allowed to trouble mankind. The pas- 
sage is a remarkable one, and I should like to read it to you. 
It will at least serve to start a topic of conversation ; for, 
though Stanley has referred to Pope, I presume he has 
not much to say about the Twickenham bard, whose 
poetry, despite the pictorial charm of ** Windsor Forest," 
is in the main didactic and satirical. Mr. Buskin, then 
writes as follows. I read from the third volume of 
" Modem Painters :" — 

" I admit two orders of poets, but no third ; and by these 
two orders I mean the creative (Shakspeare, Homer, Dante), 
and reflective or perspective (Wordsworth, Keats, Tennyson). 
But both of these must be ^si-rate in their range, though 
their raMge is different ; and with poetry second-rate in quality 
no one ought to be allowed to trouble mankind. There is 
quite enough of the best — ^much more than we can ever read 
or enjoy in the length of a life ; and it is a literal wrong or 
sin in any person to encumber us with inferior work. I have 
no patience with apologies made by yoimg pseudo-poets that 
they believe there is some good in what they have written ; 
that they hope to do better in time, &c. S<yme good ! If there 

a2 
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is not all good, there is no good. If they ever hope to do 
better why do they trouble us now? Let them rather 
courageously bum all they have done and wait for the better 
days. There are few men, ordinarily educated, who in 
moments of strong feeling could not strike out a poetical 
thought, and afterwards polish it so as to be presentable. But 
men of sense know better than so to waste their time, and 
those who sincerely love poetry, know the tones of the master^s 
hand on the chords too well to fumble among them after him. 
Nay, more than this ; all inferior poetry is an injury to the 
good, inasmuch as it takes away the freshness oT rh3rme8, 
blunders upon, and gives a wretched commonalty to good 
thoughts, and in general adds to the weight of human weari- 
ness in a most woeful and culpable manner. There are few 
thoughts likely to come across ordinary men which have not 
already been expressed by greater men in the best possible 
way ; and it is a wiser, more generous, more noble thing to 
remember and point out the perfect words, than to invent 
poorer ones wherewith to encumber temporarily the world." 

Such is Mr. Ruskin's argument ; and now tell me, both 
of you, whether you are prepared to join hands with 
him in thus doing homage to a few poets who occupy 
the loftiest peaks of Parnassus, and to a somewhat 
larger number who, with hands uplifted, may perhaps 
touch their skirts ; while all the lower eminences of the 
mountain, where sublimity fades into beauty, and the sun 
shines lovingly on wild flowers blossoming in nooks of 
retired beauty, or the laughing streamlet sings over the 
rounded pebbles as it leaps into the valley, are to be left 
without inhabitant, and without any voice save that of 
nature, who in her lowliest ways teaches us some of the 
sweetest and most enduring lessons ? 

Stanley. I think the passage you have read is one 
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which young, unfledged versifiers would do well to lay to 
heart. For I verily believe with Kuskin, that there is 
*' ranch more " of the best poetry ** than we can ever read 
enjoy in the length of a life." 

Talbot. That may be true, and I have no sympathy 
with the encouragement sometimes afforded to the efforts 
of pseudo-poets. At the same time, I conceive that Mr. 
Buskin^ s argument is utterly fallacious. Not even in 
poetry do we always care to dwell in sublime regions, as 
our choice of subject for these readings proves ; and so 
long as a man is indeed a poet, and not a mere writer in 
verse, it matters not how lowly his order of genius may 
be. If Mr. Buskin could have his wish, ho^^ many of 
those poems which are now household words — poems 
which, from their simplicity and tenderness, have become 
immortal — would be dismissed from our memories and 
hearts. Besides, were it even good to allow no poetry 
** second-rate in quality," who is to be the judge, or 
where is the critic so satisfied with his own judgment as 
in all cases to be quite sure of what is or what is not 
"inferior work"? Waller, as you remember, would have 
excluded " Paradise Lost " from the first and second 
order of poems, and Jeffrey would have excluded *' The 
Excursion." If, then, critics cannot be always certain, 
and by many notable instances it has been proved they 
cannot, of the position which, in the course of years, a 
poet may occupy, truly the poet himself — afresh from the 
regions of his fancy, and flushed with thoughts which, to 
say the least, are nobler than any which his skill in 
language has enabled him to express — is not likely 
"courageously to burn all he has done," because far 
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above him in a sublime solitude, the soul of Milton dwells 
apart like a star ; or because in a region of unapproachable 
beauty, our sage and sacred poet Spenser, rehearses the 
story of his ** Faerie Queene.'' 

Stanley. The question to be discussed, with reference 
to Mr. Euskin's argument, is whether common-place or 
second-rate poetry is to be tolerated. Right glad should 
I be to see the whole of it burnt on one vast pyre, ** never 
more to encumber the ground." 

Talbot. ** Common-place poetry" strikes me as a 
term without meaning. No verse that has the slightest 
claim to be termed ** poetry,*' can be ** common-place^" 
It is quite possible, however, that it may be second-rate in 
quality ; and it is against poetry of this stamp that Mr. 
. Ruskin wages war. **No one," he says, *• should be 
allowed to trouble the world with it." But if the world 
asks for it, we may conclude the world needs it ; and I 
believe there is far more demand for poetry of this class 
than for the great works of the greatest masters. I 
believe, too, there are moments when men even of high 
intellect,' will prefer a simple touching song, full of heart, 
if not of inspiration, to the sublimest effort of a Milton, or 
a Dante. 

Hartley. You are right, Talbot; and this belief of 
yours has been well expressed by Longfellow, who, after 
describing the sense of sadness ** not akin to pain," which 
comes over him at the evening hour, adds : — 

" Come read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 
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« Not horn the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time. 

" For like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life's endless toil and endeavour ; 
And to-night I long for rest. 

" Read from some humbler poet, 

Whose songs gushed from his heart 
As showers from the clouds of summer 
Or tears from the eyelids start. 

" Who through long days of labour, 
And nights devoid of ease, 
Still heard in his squl the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 

" Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer." 

Talbot. An apt though very familiar quotation. 
Truly a simple poem like this may be loved as much and 
repeated as often by the man who knows ''the master's 
hand upon the chords," and who is familiar with the 
greatest works of the greatest poets, as by the seven- 
teen-year-old maiden, whose world of poetry is limited to 
'' Lalla Rookh," the occasional verses of Mrs. Hemans, 
and L. E. L., of Longfellow, and Tennyson. Lideed 
these stanzas answer Mr. Buskin in words more effective 
than any which we could utter ; for the ''humbler poet,'* 
of whom Longfellow speaks, evidently belongs to that 
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third order, the existence of which the author of " Modem 
Painters " so dogmatically ignores. 

Hartley. Wrong in this instance, as in many others, 
Mr. Ruskin is, in the main, not only one of the most 
eloquent, but also one of the most right-thinking of living 
authors. His antipathies are strong, but his likings are 
stronger. Such a man may have determined enemies, he 
must have warm friends. I diflFer continually from 
Ruskin in the particulars of his criticism, but seldom with 
regard to the principles upon which his assertions are 
based. 

Talbot. What noble examples of rural poetry in prose 
might be selected from his works. 

Hartley. Yet there is a want of spontaneity about 
them. They appear to me to be too much worked at, and 
elaborated. 

Talbot. They show, however, a marvellous amount 
of clearsightedness and subtle knowledge, and that heart- 
felt love for nature which cannot be assumed. I know 
nothing more beautiful in its way, than a finely imagina- 
tive passage on the grass, which, if it were not so long, I 
should like to read to you. 

Stanley. I remember it well. It is a poem and ser- 
mon in one, and a glorious piece of composition. 

Hartley. By all means, let us hear it. It will fit in 
well with our topic. 

Talbot. A portion of it shall suffice. A prose ex- 
tract from a living writer, which is not a criticism on some 
rural poet, cannot be considered in order. But what 
matter ? If we choose to flit from Pope to Ruskin, who 
shall gainsay our election ? 
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" The fields 1 Follow but forth for a little time the thoughts 
of all that we ought to recognise in those words. All spring 
and summer is in them — the walks by silent, scented paths — 
the rests in noonday heat, the joy of herds and flocks — ^the 
power of all shepherd-life and meditation, the life of sunlight 
upon the world, falling in emerald streaks, and sailing in soft 
blue shadows, where else it would have struck upon the dark 
mould, or scorching dust — ^pastures beside the pacing brooks — 
soft banks and knolls of lowly hills, thymy slopes of down 
overlooked by the blue line of lifted sea —crisp lawns all dim 
with early dew, or smooth in evening warmth of barred sun- 
shine, dinted by happy feet, and softening in their faU the 
sound of loving voices ; all these are summed up in those 
simple words ; and these are not all. We may not measure to 
the full the depth of this heavenly gift, in our own land ; 
though, as we think of it longer, the infinite of that meadow 
sweetness, Shakspeare's peculiar joy, would open on us more 
and more, yet we have it but in part. Go out in the spring- 
time, among the meadows that slope from the shores of the 
Swiss lakes to the roots of their lower moimtains. There, 
mingled with the taller gentians and the white narcissus, the 
grass grows deep and free ; and as you follow the winding 
mountain paths, beneath arching boughs all veiled and dim 
with blossom — paths that for ever droop and rise over the green 
banks and mounds sweeping down in scented imdulation, steep 
to the blue water, studded here and there with new-mown 
heaps, filling all the air with fainter sweetness — look up 
towards the higher hills, where the waves of everlasting green 
roU silently into their long inlets among the shadows of the 
pines ; and we may perhaps at last know the meaning of those 
quiet words of the 147th Psabn, * He maketh grass to grow 
upon the mountains.' There are also several lessons symboli- 
cally connected with this subject which we must not allow to 
escape us. Observe, the peculiar characters of the grass, which 
adapt it especially for the service of man, are its apparent 
htmdlity and cheerfulness. Its humility, in that it seems created 
only for lowest service— appointed to be trodden on, and fed 

g3 
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upon. Its clieerfaliiess, in that it seems to exnlt under all 
kinds of yiolence and soifeiing. Ton roll it, and it is stronger 
the next day ; 70a mow it, and it multiplies its shoots, as if it 
were grateful ; you tread upon it, and it only sends up richer 
perfume. Spring comes, and it rejoices with all the earth — 
glowing with Tariegated flame of flowers — ^wavii^ in soft 
depth of truitfol strength. Winter comes, and thou^ it will 
not mock its fellow plants by growing then, it will not pine 
and mourn, and turn colourless or leafless as they. It is 
always green ; and is only the brighter and gayer for the hoar 
frost." 

• 

Habtley. We have rant enough in these days about 
the beauties of God's earth. It is no small boon to meet 
with a man to whom the secret treasures of the earth are 
unveiled, who has a heart susceptible enough to yield its 
fealty to the humblest and most unobtrusiYe forms of 
beauty, and a mind strong enough to apprehend and 
to describe Nature in her sublimest and most solitary 
paths. 

Talbot. On what poet are we to sit to-night? It 
is surely time that we should commence our task. 

Stanley. As the author of one of the best descrip- 
tive poems in the language, and as the most notable of 
Cowper's immediate predecessors, I think that the fat 
bard of *' The Seasons ** has the nearest claim on our 
attention. 

Hartley. ** O, Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, 
01" A true poet, I doubt not, but I never felt my afifec- 
tions drawn towards him ; nor could I, even in the Arcadian 
days of childhood, gather much delight from ** The 
Seasons." James Thomson was a good-natured, easy, 
indifferent sort of man ; inspired, doubtless, in his charac- 
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ter of poet, but in eyerytliiDg demanding common sense a 
bom fool. Poets should be — great poets are — quite as 
practical as merchants or statesmen ; but there are certain 
dreamy, misty yersifiers, who live on a sort of enchanted 
ground — ^who turn bank-notes into paper boats and float 
them on the stream, who will nibble at fruit as it hangs 
upon the wall, but are too lazy to pluck it — who are too 
careless even to take a gift that is almost thrust into their 
hands, and who are only fit to indulge in sensuous 
meditation, under the shade of melancholy boughs. 
Thomson was almost as dreamy as Shelley, though his 
genius— unrefined, and even coarse— was of a lower order. 
With poets of this stamp I have little sympathy. 

Talbot. Shelley was a poet, so also was Thomson; 
but, saving this similarity, there are no two writers in the 
language who have less in common than the author of 
" Alastor" and he who sojourned in the ** Castle of 
Indolence." Shelley's strange feminine nature, with all 
its vehemence and fire ; its passionate aspirations after 
an ideal form of good ; its sceptical rejection of the only 
good that can satisfy the cravings of humanity ; his wild 
hysterical imagination, which brought him into fierce life 
struggles with unreal foes, and which led him to indulge 
in the most Utopian theories of political and social freedom 
— all that was good in him, as well as all that was evil — 
remove him quite out of the pleasant, peaceftd, contented, 
and, as some may call it, ignoble region, in which Thomson 
lived, and wrote, and dreamed. 

Hartley. You are right, Talbot. All I meant by 
placing Thomson and Shelley in juxtaposition, was merely 
to affirm that they were both dreamers, and that in both 
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the same want of healthy yigour, and manly straight- 
forwardness is but too apparent. 

Stanley. I will not believe that the fame of Shelley 
can grow. I cannot for the life of me understand what 
some clever critics mean when they attempt to place him 
on the same pedestal with our greatest poets. He is the 
veritable poet of cloudland, and sings with sweet and 
musical voice in his own region ; but there is nothing in 
a song like his which can soothe and cheer us in our daily 
path through life, or give us noble thoughts for evil hoars. 
I do not think I am singular in the view which I take of 
Shelley's poetry ; yet I know there are men of mark who, 
like Professor Masson, or the late George Brimley, regard 
him as one of the greatest of England's poets. 

Hartley. Leave Shelley for the nonce, and Thomson 
also for this evening, and let us evoke the shades of the 
poets who represent in any degree the spirit of rural 
poetry during the interval which divides Pope from 
Cowper. Cowper, you know, was about twelve years old 
when the Twickenham poet died. Thomson was forty- 
four, and within four years of the fever which carried him 
to the grave. ** The Eape of the Lock" was published in 
1712; *'The Seasons" — or rather "Winter," for the 
complete work did not appear until four years later — ^in 
1726. ** The Task" was completed in 1784, so that there 
is a space of more than seventy years between the raciest 
production of Pope and the maturity of Cowper's genius. 
Omitting several names of trifling importance, I find in 
this interval about eight or ten poets, whose works call for 
commemoration, or for brief remark. Here is the list. I 
have written down the birth-year of these poets, as well 
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as the year of their death, and, commencing with Pope, 
have closed the catalogue with Cowper : — 





BORN. 


DIED. 


Pope 


1688 


1744 


Young 


1681 


1765 


Thomson 


1700 


1748 


Mallet 




1765 


Dyer 


1700 


1758 


Shenstone 


1714 


1763 


R. West 


1716 


1742 


Gray 


1716 


1771 


Collins 


1721 


1756 


Akenside 


1721 


1770 


Warton 


1728 


1790 


Goldsmith 


1729 


1774 


Cowper 


1731 


1800 



Of these poets, eleven in number, Young alone was born 
before Pope. Neither he nor Akenside, and, perhaps, I 
may add Mallet, need occupy our attention. Their song 
has not been inspired by rural life. Of the other names 
which I have catalogued, some only require a passing 
recognition from us, while there are two or three concern- 
ing whom we may converse at large. 

Stanley. First of all. Hartley, let us have your mind 
on any points of interest connected with the poets whom 
you have thus linked together ; or, at any rate, do you start 
us in our talk with some original suggestion. 

Hartley. A few moments ago I thought I had one to 
make ; but I now remember that I am forestalled, for 
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Southej has himself remarked, what I was going to obserre, 
that the school of Pope has produced no poet, and that con- 
sequently not one of those poets whose works still live, and 
who represent the period between Pope and Cowper, is in- 
debted materially to the author of " The Dunciad." Mallet, 
Dyer, Young, Akenside, and Thomson wrote for the most 
part in blank verse, and differ as widely from each other as 
they all differ from Pope. Collins and Gray found a voice 
chiefly in odes, and such odes I — let it suffice that they 
were depreciated by Johnson, and have been praised by 
every true poet for the last hundred years ; and neither 
the smirking prettinesses of Shenstone, nor the tender 
charm of Goldsmith, have any affinity to the poetic craft 
which produced a ** Eape of the Lock" or an " Essay on 
Criticism." 

Talbot. It is strange to observe how some poets, like 
Byron, Wordsworth, Walter Scott, or Keats, originate 
schools of poetry ; while others, like Thomson, Young, or 
Crabbe, gain fame and popularity, without having their 
songs echoed by noisy mocking birds. 

Stanley. Scarcely is this to be called strange ; since 
the mould into which some of these poets have cast their 
thoughts is more attractive, and can be much more easily 
copied, than that which has been selected by others. 
There is Dr. Young, for example ! Imagine a host of 
poetical minnows following at the tail of such a trout. 
Blair, who wrote " The Grave," is, so far as I know, the 
only true successor to Young; and his verse is greatly 
superior to the inflated, obscure, wearisome, lugubrious 
style of the ** Night Thoughts." Blair, moreover, had 
sense enough to avoid spreading out his gloomy images 
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oyer too wide a surface. His poem contains less than eight 
hundred lines; the *' Night Thoughts'* contains nearly ten 
thousand. 

Talbot. There are some marvellous lines in Blair — 
Jines quite as remarkable for pregnant thought and 
vigorous expression, as any of those which surprise us in 
the " Night Thoughts," and preserve that poem from 
corruption. But Blair is more poetical than Young ; and 
several of his similes are gathered, as a poet's should be, 
from nature, and are exquisitely appropriate. Let me 
read you two or three passages from ** The Grave." Right 
pleasantly he eulogises the joys of friendship : — 



« — . Oh ! when my friend and I, 

In some thick wood have wander'd heedless on, 

Hid from the vulgar eye, and sat us down 

Upon the sloping cowslip-covered bank, 

Where the pure limpid stream has slid along. 

In grateful errors through the imderwood 

Sweet murmuring ; methought the shrill-tongued thrush 

Mended his song of love ; the sooty blackbird 

Mellowed his pipe, and soften'd every note ; 

The eglantine smell'd sweeter, and the rose 

Assum'd a dye more deep ; whilst every flower 

Vied with its fellow plant in luxury 

Of dress. Oh ! then, the longest summer day 

Seem'd too, too much in haste ; still the full heart 

Had not imparted half ; 'twas happiness 

Too exquisite to last." 

There is a strange mixture of repulsive coarseness, and 
of rare beauty in this poem. Sometimes Blair's genius 
appears to batten on loathsome thoughts of the grave's 
corruption, and sometimes lines fiill of rare fragrance serve 
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to nullify whatever may be repulsive in its odour. A 
disgusting idea is succeeded by this couplet : — 

" Look how the fair one weeps ! the conscious tears 
Stand thick as dewdrops on the bells of flowers;" 

and another not altogether pleasant fancy follows this 
fine comparison : — 

" Time hurries on 

■ With a resistless, unremitting stream ; 
Yet treads more soft than e'er did midnight thief, 
That slides his hand under the miser's pillow 
And carries off his prize." 

One more quotation and adieu to Blair, who lived at 
the era we are discussing, and whose poem merits a 
few words of homage at our hands. 

" Here the warm lover, leaving the cool shade. 
The tell-tale echo, and the babbling stream 
(Time out of mind the favourite seats of love), 
Fast by his gentle mistress lays him down, 
Unblasted by foul tongue. Here friends and foes 
Lie close ; unmindful of their former feuds 
The lawn-rob'd prelate and plain presbyter, 
Erewhile that stood aloof, as shy to meet. 
Familiar mingle here, like sister streams 
That some rude interposing rock has split. 
Here is the large-limb'd peasant. Here the child 
Of a span long that never saw the sun 
Nor press'd the nipple, strangled in life's porch. 
Here is the mother, with her sons and daughters ; 
The barren wife, and long-demurring maid 
Whose lonely, unappropriated sweets 
Smil'd like yon knot of cowslips on the cliff' 
Not to be come at by the willing hand." 
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Hartley. I did not include Blair^s name in my list, 
for lie was not only a Scotchman by birth, -bnt spent his 
whole life in Scotland. He died two years before Thomson. 
Somervile, however, another singer in blank verse, and a 
rural poet to boot, ought to have found mention therein. 
He was a friend of Shenstone's ; and, it is said, they both 
understood but too well the art of extravagances '* I loved 
Somervile," exclaims the poet of the Leasowes, *' because 
he knew so perfectly what belonged to the flocci-nauci- 
nihili-pilification of money." Somervile' s best poems, such 
as " The Chase," and '* Bural Sports," are good after their 
kind, but it is a kind which has few attractions, except 
perhaps for poetical sportsmen, if such beings exist ; and, 
were it not for occasional coarseness, I should agree with 
Br. Johnson's verdict that Somervile wrote very well " for a 
gentleman." Peace to his poetical ashes, we need not dis- 
turb them. Shenstone, however, should not be dismissed 
quite so summarily. 

Talbot. As far as his poetry is concerned, I think he 
might. As a writer of occasional verses, he would not in 
the present day find a publisher, or readers ; and, with the 
exception of his short poem on an inn, he has produced 
nothing even worthy of a place among the elegant 
extracts which were at one time fashionable. Indeed, 
Shenstone's only true poem was the Leasowes, and in 
that garden of deh'ght he developed no common powers 
as a landscape gardener; but, apart from his taste in 
this department of art, my contempt for Shenstone is 
absolute and unmitigated. 

Stanley. Shenstone's best poem, according to his 
critics, is the " Pastoral Ballad ;" but even that poem, from 
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which Dr. Johnson gives one or two extracts in a tone 
of approbation, is to my thinking a very contemptible 
production. 

Talbot. Yes, indeed ! it is dismal nonsense ; and even 
the stanzas quoted by Johnson contain nothing better 
than a pretty fancy of the most ordinary description, 
expressed ^in sing-song verse. Johnson declares that if 
any mind denies its sympathy with the lines I am going 
to read to you, ''it has no acquaintance with love or 
nature." 

" I prized every hour that went by, 

Beyond all that had pleased me before ; 
But now, they are past, and I sigh. 
And I grieve that I prized them no more. 

" When forced the fair nymph to forego. 
What anguish I felt in my heart ! 
Yet I thought (but it might not be so) 
'Twas with pain that she saw me depart. 

" She gazed as I slowly withdrew. 
My path I could hardly discern. 
So sweetly she bade me adieu, 
I thought that she bade me return." 

Stanley. Pleasing verses enough for a lady's album ; 
but, nevertheless, I for one, am quite prepared to deny them 
my sympathy, and to lie under the doctor's anathema. 

Talbot. Yet these lines are by far the best in the 
poem. The greater number of stanzas are about equal to 
the following : — 

" Why will you my passion reprove ? 
Why term it a folly to grieve ? 
Ere I show you the charms of my love, 
She is fairer than you can believe. 
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" With her mien she enamours the brave ; 
With her wit she engages the free ; 
With her modesty pleases the grave, — 
She is everyway pleasing to me. 

" you that have been of her train, 
Come and join in my amorous lays ; 
I could lay down my life for the swain 
That will sing but a song in her praise. 

" When he sings may the njrmphs of the town 
Come, trooping, and listen the while ; 
Nay, on him let not Phyllida frown ; 
But I cannot allow her to smile." 

Win you have any more of this farrago ? Yet Akenside 
actually declared the ballad to be superior to everything of 
its kind, ancient or modem ; and in the life of Shenstone 
prefixed to Dr. Anderson's edition of the poet, it is said 
to be "universally admired," and that ** the rank which 
it still preserves among young people of the best taste is a 
sufficient proof of its merit." Truly the '* best taste " of 
those days must have been frightfully perverted ; but there 
ever will be persons who prefer sentimental platitudes, or 
fantastic^ fancies, to noble and beautifcd thoughts — a 
** Pastoral Ballad," by Shenstone, to the " Comus" of 
Milton— a Brighton Pavilion to the solemn charm of 
Westminster Abbey. 

Stanley. Shenstone was a miserable man, without any 
great aim, or hope in life. He lived for amusement, 
and therefore failed to be amused. He lived for himself, 
and cared to know nothing of his Maker^^an elegant 
heathen, whose poetry contains verses in praise of almost 
every god, except the true one.'* 
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Hartley. The poets of that age were ahnost all 
bachelors , and appear to have resisted marriage with 
heroic pertinacity. Shenstone, we are told, might have 
obtained the heroine of his Pastoral Ballad. If this state- 
ment be correct, the worthlessness of that poem is still 
more striking, since it lacks the primary requisite, truth. 
Shenstone might have been a better man, more manly and 
less finical, less selfish and more active, had he married a 
good, sensible woman, and handed down his name through 
her, instead of trusting it to his sentimental verses, or to 
his landscape gardening. 

Talbot. A hit at us, Stanley; yet Hartley has 
scarcely been married long enough to justify him in denounc- 
ing a single life. No matter ; we will have our revenge 
some day. The poet Gray, after perusing a volume of 
Shenstone's letters, writes as follows. You will find the 
extract in Johnson's Life of Shenstone :-^ 

" I have read an octavo volume of Shenstone's letters. Poor 
man ! he was always wishing for money, for fame, and other 
distinctions ; and his whole philosophy consisted in living 
against his will in retirement, and in a place which his taste 
had adorned, but which he only enjoyed when people of note 
came to see and commend it ; his correspondence is about 
nothing else but this place and his own writings, with two or 
three neighbouring clergymen who wrote verses too." 

These observations are, I fear, true ; but they come with 
ill grace from a man like Gray, whose philosophy, how- 
ever lofty it might be, did not enable him to lead a much 
wiser or better life than the poor poet whom he thus 
pities. He was a cold, precise, fastidious man, too 
delicately refined in taste to be hearty and warm-blooded. 
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I doubt whether Gray could feel regard for any one who 
was not as dainty and dandy-like as himself. The best 
trait in his character is his warm affection for his mother, 
Dorothy. A dear, good woman she must have been ; and 
I do not wonder that her son loved her, and desired 
when he died to be buried near her. Mason tells us 
that he seldom mentioned his mother without a sigh, and 
towards the close of his life he wrote thus to his friend 
Nicholls : — 

" I had written to inform you that I had discovered a thing 
very little known, which is that in one's whole life, one can 
never have more than a single mother ; you may think this 
obvious, and what you call a trite observation. You are a 
green gosling ! I was, at the same age, very near as wise as 
you ; and yet I never discovered this with full evidence and 
conviction — I mean till it was too late. It is thirteen years ago 
and seems but as yesterday, and every day I live it sinks deeper 
into my heart." 

Hartley. One of the German poets, I forget which, ' 
gives vent in prose to a similar sentiment ; and Thomas 
Aird exclaims : — 

" I might have lived, and thou on earth, 
And been to thee like stranger's birth, 
Mother ; but now that thou art gone, 
I feel as in the world alone : 
The wind that Hfts the streaming tree, 
The skies seem cold and strange to me ; 

" I feel a hand imtwist the chain 
Of all thy love, with shivering pain, 
From roimd my heart : This bosom's bare. 
And less than wonted life is there. 
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Ay, well indeed it may be so ! 

And well for thee my tears may flow ! 

• ••••■•• 

" Because I know there is not one 
To think of me as thou hast done." 

Unhappy the man, who cannot moderate his grief for such 
a loss, in the blissful consciousness of a still dearer pos- 
session, and a still closer tie ! But I am trenching on 
dangerous ground again. The question for us is, what 
position does Gray occupy as a rural poet ? The answer, 
it seems to me, is neither difficult nor debateable ; since 
every stanza of the " Elegy " is rural, and the ^' Elegy " 
itself is the best known and the most popular poem in our 
language. Therefore must Gray's position as a rural 
poet be the highest. 

Talbot. Not so. I question your conclusion. Wolfe 
wrote one of the best odes we possess ; but no one, on the 
strength of that achievement, would aver that Wolfe was 
the most illustrious of our lyric poets. Yet I would not 
detract from Gray's fame; though it is based upon a 
couple of obscure, but doubtless very sublime odes, 
which people read from a sense of duty, and a beautiful 
elegy, which people read and learn from a sense of 
pleasure. 

Hartley. Why do you only give him credit for two 
odes ? Gray wrote so little, and everything he did write 
is so good — despite your suggestion of obscurity — ^that he 
should not be shorn of any one of his laurels. 

Talbot. I crave pardon of Gray. I believe he did 
write eleven odes, two of which are from the Welch and 
two from the Norse tongue ; and you surely cannot admire 
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these : while of the remaining seven, one is " On the Death 
of a Favourite Cat," which is termed *'a hapless nymph" 
anda **presumptuousmaid;" another is "On the Spring," 
in which the poet talks of the *' purple year," and " rosy- 
bosom'd hours," and *'cool zephyrs," and " fair Venus' 
train," and winds up with the observation (very correct, 
no doubt) that he is only " a solitary fly." Then there is 
a really fine ode "On a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College," the beauty of which is, however, greatly marred 
by the conventional diction which detracts from the 
merit of all Gray's poems. The "way " of the " hoary 
Thames " is " silver winding ;" the trundling of a hoop is 
translated into " chasing the rolling circle's speed;" the 
** fdry passions " are called " vultures of the mind ;" and 
of these vultures. Anger is "disdainful;" Fear is 
"pallid;" Love is, of course, "pining," and Envy 
" wan ;" Despair,*" grim-visaged " and " comfortless ;" 
Scorn, "bitter;" Eemorse, "keen;" and Madness, 
"moody." In the "Ode to Adversity" there are 
similar impersonations. Adversity is a " daughter of 
Jove ;" and a veritable shrew she is, with her " iron 
scourge and tort'ring hour," her "adamantine chain" 
with which she binds " purple tyrants," and her " frown 
terrific," which serves to scare ** wild laughter, noise, and 
thoughtless Joy," and " self-pleasing Folly's idle brood." 
I have now three odes left, the one " For Music," and 
the two great Pindarics, known to every schoolboy as 
"The Bard " and " The Progress of Poesy ;" but as it is 
my misfortune to be incapable of admiring what I do not 
comprehend, even these sublime effusions fail to move me, 
though I am quite alive to the beauty of some of the 
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lines contained in them. Did Gray understand the odes 
himself ? I greatly doubt it. 

Stanley. Perhaps, if Gray could be questioned, he 
would answer you as Archdeacon Hare once involuntarily 
answered a gentleman with whom he had been arguing, 
and say, '' Common minds do not understand such 
things." I own, however, to an agreement with you 
respecting those two odes. They are beyond my grasp, 
as it seems they are beyond yours ; but, perchance, the 
fault lies not in the poems, but rather in some subjective 
deficiency to which we should plead guilty. 

Hartley. Probably this suggestion of yours may be 
the true one. For my part, I was taught when a boy 
that Gray was one of the finest poets in the language, 
and I hold that creed still. I like, as you know, to back 
my opinion with some competent authority ; and so, with 
your permission, I will read a pertinent passage from the 
Lectures of James Montgomery, who understood Gray, 
and could well appreciate his marvellous excellence. 

" Gray is one of the few, the very few, of our greatest poets, 
who deserves to be studied in every line for the apprehension 
of that wonderful sweetness, power, and splendour of versifica- 
tion which has made him (scholastic and difficult as he is) one 
of the most popular of writers, though his rhymes are occa- 
sionally flat, and his phrases heathen Greek, to ordinary 
readers. The secret of his supremacy consists principally in 
the consummate art with which his diction is elaborated into 
the most melodious concatenation of syllables to form lines ; 
and those lines so to implicate and evolve in progression, that 
the strain of one of Handel's overtures is not more consecu- 
tively ordered to carry the mind onward, through every bar, 
to the march at the conclusion, when (as in the instance of the 
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occasional oratorio) the hearer has been wrought to such a state 
of exaltation, that he feels as though he could mount the 
scaffold to the beaten time of such music." 

Talbot. I subscribe heartily to the parenthesis, for 
Gray is beyond a question " scholastic and diflScult ;" 
but I demur to the statement that he is at the same time 
** one of the most popular of writers." The ** Elegy" 
may be one of the most popular of poems ; but * * one 
swallow makes no summer." Do you repeat it, Stanley ; 
one can never weary of a poem which is so beautiful and 
so perfect in its execution. 

[Then followed a recitation of the *' Elegy," for memory 
needed no prompter in recalling a poem which is amongst 
the first learnt and the last forgotten ; after which we 
flitted in our talk to Gray's friend Richard West, to 
Collins, and to Warton.] 

Stanley. What a choice friendship was that cherished 
between West and Gray ! It reminds one of the 
still more illustrious friendship which in our days has 
produced an ** In Memoriam." West was a great 
classical scholar, and a great poetry lover ; a man 
of exquisite taste and extensive acquirements; but I 
cannot think that his ** Ode to May," or his " Ad 
Amicos," entitle him to a place among our English 
poets. His poems, however, occupy two or three pages 
in Dr. Anderson's collection. They are in Latin, with 
the exception of the two which I have mentioned. In 
the short biography which precedes the poems, the ** Ode 
to May " is declared to be ** an extraordinary eflfort of 
fiancy, expression, and versification." ** It is," the 
critic continues, " characterised by energy and melody in 

H 
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the highest degree, and may be justly considered as the 
choicest specimen of classical composition that English 
poetry can produce." 

Hartley. Let us hear this marvellous production. 
Being in praise of May it is, of course, a rural poem. 

Stanley. yes ! quite as rural as you could expect 
such a '* classical composition" to be. Here it is 
complete : — 

" Dear Gray ! that always in my heart 
Possesses far the better part, 
What mean these sudden blasts that rise, 
And drive the zephyrs from the skies ? 
join with me thy tuneful lay, 
And invocate the tardy May. 

" Come, fairest nymph ! resume thy reign, 
. Bring all the graces in thy train : 

With balmy breath and flowery tread 

Rise from thy soft ambrosial bed. 

Where, in Elysian slumbers bound. 

Embowering myrtles veil thee round. 

" Awake, in all thy glories drest. 
Recall the zephyrs from the west ; 
Restore the sun, revive the skies. 
At mine and Nature's call arise ! 
Great Natm'e's seK upbraids thy stay, 
And misses her accustomed May. 

" See ! all her works demand thy aid. 
The labours of Pomona fade ; 
A plaint is heard from every tree. 
Each budding fio'sv'ret calls for thee ; 
The birds forget to love and sing. 
With storms alone the forests ring. 
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" Come then, witli pleasure at thy side, 
Diflfuse thy venial spirit T\dde ; 
Create, where'er thou tum'st thy eye, 
Peace, plenty, love, and harmony, 
Till every being share its part. 
And heaven and earth be glad at heart." 

Talbot. ** Fairest nymph," ** balmy breath," *' Ely- 
sian slumbers," ** embow'ring myrtles," ** soft ambrosial 
bed," *' flow'ry tread " — here we have in a few lines 
several instances of that fashionable poetic diction which 
has served so often to eke out the stanzas of our artificial 
versifiers. It requires little skill to manufacture such 
phrases. They express no thought, they testify to no 
emotion in the poet's soul, and not a sparkle of inspiration 
do they kindle in the hearts of his readers. It moves 
my wrath when such pinchbeck rubbish is mistaken for the 
pure gold of poetry. 

Hartley. West's genius, had he lived long enough, 
might have blossomed into poetry ; and if we lay our 
critical hand on him it should but touch him gently, for 
he was rarely gifted, and died before some men have dis- 
covered their intellects. 

Talbot. I wish that Collins had died before he lost 
his. I have never entered Chichester Cathedral without 
fancying that I could hear the poor fellow's dismal howls 
as he ran madly through the building. As to Collins's 
poetry, it has some of the faults which cling to the Odes 
of Gray ; but, if it were not for the immortal Elegy, I 
should say that of the twain the mind of Collins was cast 
in a more poetical mould, and that the fruits of his genius 
are more exquisitely rare. 

n 2 
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Stanley. ColKns, however, has Gray's fault of ob- 
scurity, and seems to revel in it. Catch him saying any- 
thing in plain English if he can wrest and mystify it. 

Talbot. This statement of yours, Stanley, is exagge- 
rated and untenable. Kemember Collins's " Ode written 
in the year 1746," which, if it be the shortest lyric in the 
language, is also one of the most exquisite. 

" How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country's wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold^ 
Returns to deck their haUoVd mould ! 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

" By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 
By forms imseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey. 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair. 
To dwell a weeping hermit there !" 

Hartley. How beautiful ! The memory of every 
brave man who has died for his country is embalmed and 
cherished in those lines. The language of the exquisite 
*'Ode to Evening'' is also as simple as the thoughts 
expressed in it ; and no poem is less open to the charge of 
obscurity than the ** Dirge in Cymbeline," which I greatly 
prefer to his more elaborate Odes. Let me read it to you. 

*' To fair Fidele's grassy tomb 

Soft maids and village hinds shall bring 
Each opening sweet of earliest bloom. 
And rifle all the breathing spring. 
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" No wailing ghost shall dacre appear, 

To vex with shrieks this quiet grove ; 
But shepherd lads assemble here, 
And melting virgins own their love. 

" No wither'd witch shall here be seen. 
No goblins lead their nightly crew ; 
The female fays shall haunt the green, 
And dress thy grave with pearly dew. 

" The redbreast oft at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid. 
With hoary moss, and gathered flowers. 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 

" When howling winds, and beating rain. 
In tempests shake the sylvan cell ; 
Or 'midst the chase on every plain. 
The tender thought on thee shall dwell. 

" Each lonely scene shall thee restore, 
For thee the tear be duly shed ; 
Beloved till life can charm no more. 
And moum'd till Pity's self be dead." 

Talbot. Such a dirge might well be sung over poor 
Collins himself. He has left us little in point of quantity ; 
but I heartily agree with Sir Egerton Brydges when he 
says, that if on that account Collins is spoken of as one 
of the minor poets, it is a misapplication of the term. 
I will read a passage from the worthy Baronet's essay 
** On the Genius and Poems of Collins." 

" When Collins is spoken of as one of the minor poets, it is 
a sad misapplication of the term. Unless he be minor because 
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the number and size of Ms poems is small, no one is less a 
minor poet. In him every word is poetry, and poetry either 
sublime or pathetic. He does not rise to the subHmity of 
Milton or Dante, or reach the graceful tenderness of Petrarch ; 
but he has a visionary invention of his own to which there is 
no rival. As long as the language lasts, every richly gifted 
and richly cultivated mind wiU read him with intense and 
wondering rapture." 

Sir Egerton does not agree with Mrs. Barbauld, or with 
Campbell, or with you, Stanley, that there is obscurity in 
Collinses poetry. On the contrary, he affirms, and I think 
justly, that his ** general characteristic is lucidness and 
transparency." 

Hartley. Collins and Thomas Warton were friends. 
When both were young, they agreed to join their odes 
together, and to publish them in a single volume ; but this 
arrangement, which was entered upon at the Guildford 
races, when ** both were in very high spirits," seems never 
to have been carried out. Life must have borne a strangely 
diflferent aspect to the poetical visionary over whose rare 
genius hung a dark and ominous cloud, from that which it 
presented to the Oxford professor and Poet- Laureate, who 
was courted by all genial and laughter-loving dons, and 
who in his scholastic retirement knew well how to combine 
the polish and urbanity of an English gentleman with 
severe and continuous study. 

Talbot. Yet Collins himself was not in his earliest 
days known to his friends as a reserved or melancholy 
man. He was, on the contrary, a jovial companion, and 
his varied acquirements must have given a keener edge to 
his natural parts. Dr. Johnson tells us that he was " full 
of hopes and full of projects, versed in many languages. 
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high in fancy, and strong in retention." I will now read 
to you a poem of Warton's of which every line is a 
country picture, and then we can come back to the poet 
with whose name we opened fire this evening, — even he 
whom Collins designates as ''meek nature's child," item 
a " woodland pilgrim," item '* a Druid." Here is 
Warton's Ode, written, haply, beneath the shade of some 
venerable oaks in the forest it describes : — 



THE HAMLET. 

WRITTEN IN WHICHWOOD FOREST. 

" The hinds how blest, who ne'er beguil'd 
To quit their hamlet's hawthorn wild, 
Nor haunt the crowd, nor tempt the main, 
For splendid care, and guilty gain ! 
'When morning's twilight-tinctur'd beam 
Strikes their low thatch with slanting gleam, 
They rove abroad in ether blue. 
To dip the scythe in fragrant dew, 
The sheaf to bind, the beech to fell 
That nodding shades a craggy delL 
'Midst gloomy glades, in warbles clear. 
Wild Nature's sweetest notes they hear ; 
On green untrodden banks they view 
The hyacinth's neglected hue ; 
In their lone haunts and woodland rounds, 
They spy the squirrel's airy bounds ; 
And startle from her ashen spray. 
Across the glen, the screaming jay ; 
Each native charm their steps explore 
Of Solitude's sequester'd store ; 
For them the moon with cloudless ray 
Moimts, to illume their homeward way ; 
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Their weary spirits to relieve, 

The meadows incense breathe at eve. 

No riot mars the simple fare, 

That o'er a glimmering hearth they share ; 

But when the curfew's measured roar 

Duly, the darkening valleys o'er, 

Has echoed from the distant town, 

They wish no beds of cygnet-down, 

No trophied canopies to close 

Their drooping eyes in quick repose. 

Their little sons, who spread the bloom 

Of health around the clay-built room, 

Or through the primros'd coppice stray, 

Or gambol in the new-mown hay ; 

Or quaintly braid the cowslip-twine, 

Or drive a-field the tardy kine ; 

Or hasten from the sultry hill 

To loiter at the shady rill ; 

Or climb the tall pine's gloomy crest, 

To rob the raven's ancient nest. 

Their himible porch with honied flowers 

The curling woodbine's shade embowers ; 

From the small garden's thymy mound 

Their bees in busy swarms resound ; 

Nor fell Disease, before his time, 

Hastes to consume life's golden prime ; 

But when their temples long have wore 

The silver crown of tresses hoar ; 

As studious still calm peace to keep, 

Beneath a flowery turf they sleep." 

Stanley. There are sundry poems of which it may be 
said that they are cleverly put together, and tastefully 
adorned, but which have no more sap in them than runs 
in the stalks of wax flowers. In this category I fear that 
this ode must be included. Warton could have known 
nothing of the real life of our rural poor, when he wrote 
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such pretty stuff. Indeed there are few lines in the poem 
which will stand criticism. The Ode commences in the 
old and authorised style of classical inversion. As for the 
*' splendid care/' and the ** guilty gain," I suspect that 
many of our hinds would willingly bear the burden they 
involve if the chance were offered them ; and to say that 
'*no riot mars their simple fare/' means in vulgar 
language that they cannot afford beery potations. To 
talk about the ** measured roar'* of the curfew, although 
Warton has the authority of Milton, appears to me 
ridiculous. Imagine a bell roaring 1 The absurdity 
reminds one of Bottom's promise to roar like any 
nightingale, or sucking dove. Then to assert that these 
rustics "wish no beds of cygnet- down" or "trophied 
canopies " is idle verbiage, since they are luxuries which 
they never saw, and of which they never heard. Even 
Christopher Sly, when put to bed in a lord's house, and 
offered all manner of lordly comforts, cries out for ** a pot 
o' the smallest ale." 

Hartley. A very Johnsonese piece of criticism (to 
quote Stanley's own phrase) true in part, and partly false, 
but wanting in breadth and imagination. This kind of 
argument can easily be brought to play on any work of 
genius, however lofty its character ; and, even were I to 
allow that you are right with respect to this ode, not the 
less do I object to the method of your animadversions. 

Stanley. I am very sure, Hartley, that you do not 
think one jot more highly than I do of Warton's poetry. 
I am very sure, too, that, had Warton lived in our day, 
though he might have won a high place in literature, no 
one would think of ranking him with the poets. 

h3 
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Hartley. Probably a man of Warton's taste would 
have preferred excluding himself from the circle, if 
*' Balder," *^The Mystic," '' Sordello," or even "Maud" 
are to be regarded as types of our modern poetry. So 
much, at least, I will say in favour of Warton. I must 
acknowledge, however, that his poems do not merit the 
praises bestowed on them by some critics.* Thomson 
is the next poet who claims a hearing, but he is far too 
important a gentleman to be crushed into the fag end of 
our evening talk. To-morrow we must meet well primed 
in **The Seasons," and be ready for a friendly consultation 
on the merits of the Ednam bard. 



* Poet Pye, for one example, who calls Warton* s "First of April" 
one of the most beautiful and original descriptive poems in our 
language," —Richard Mant, for another, who declares that "Warton 
is entitled to claim no mean rank amongst the poets of his country," 
and that the imagery in his lyric poetry is "gorgeous and 
magnificent." 
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CHx\PTER VI. 

No plot so narrow be hut nature there, 
No waste so vacant, hut may well employ 
Each faculty of sense, and keep the heart 
Awake to love and beauty ! 

Coleridge. 

The next evening we found Hartley sitting in his 
study with a fine quarto edition of Thomson's "Seasons" 
before him. And after this wise our conversation began. 

Hartley. I have had the trouble, pleasure I should 
say, of reading through the greater part of the ** Seasons " 
to-day ; and, at the risk of contradicting my own asser- 
tions, I must confess that it is a noble poem, full of vivid 
description, of lofty though turbulent imagination, and of 
a sincere love of nature. The style is too florid for my 
taste, but the might of Thomson's genius as a descrip- 
tive poet is unquestionable. His colouring is often too 
gaudy, the general tone of his pictures is not sufficiently 
subdued, and he sometimes oversteps the modesty of 
nature ; but he is nevertheless in all respects, save one, a 
true and great poet. 

Stanley. And what may that respect be ? 

Hartley. He was one of the most intolerable flatterers 
that ever lived. His dedications are sickening enough; 
but the strain in which he wrote to Aaron Hill is absolutely 
grovelling, and utterly disgraceful to a poet. Imagine a 
Milton, a Bums, or a Wordsworth so misdemeaning 
themselves ! 
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Stanley. Thomson might plead in extenuation that 
he had the countenance and example of several of his 
brethren; he might also plead the custom of his 
age and the shifts to which men of high literary 
mark were compelled to resort at that period. But I 
will not defend him. He ought to have known his 
own worth better. As a man his character deserves 
no very high respect. His virtues were those which 
pertain to an easy -tempered and affectionate nature; 
but he was lacking in strength of principle, nor had he 
any of those grander qualities out of which heroes are 
made. 

Talbot. If Thomson had been married, as he should 
have been, he would have proved, according to tombstone 
epitaphs, '^ a kind husband, a good father, and an affec- 
tionate friend." Worthy qualities these, and vastly more 
necessary in ordinary life, than those grander ones which 
you seem to desiderate. For my part I look upon Thom- 
son, not only as a good poet, but also as a truly respect- 
able member of society. I wish we could say as much of 
all the singing fraternity. 

Hartley. Why didn't he marry Miss Young? It is 
ridiculous to assert, as Savage did, that Thomson knew 
nothing of the tender passion. He was downright in love 
with his Amanda, and sent to her from Hagley one of the 
best letters he ever wrote. 

Talbot. Which is not saying much in its favour ; for 
Thomson, unlike other poets, was a rare blunderer, or at 
best a feeble writer in prose. I agree with you that 
Savage's statement is completely refuted by that letter. 
The conclusion is somewhat touching, knowing as we do 
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the sequel, and that Miss Young married an admiral 
instead of a poor poet : — 

" Let me now, my deaxest Miss Young, bespeak your good- 
ness. I shall soon, I am afraid, have occasion for all your 
friendship ; and I would fain flatter myseK that you will 
generously in my absence speak of me more than you ever 
owned to me. If I am so happy as to have your heart, I know 
you have spirit to maintain your choice ; and it shall be the 
most earnest study and pursuit of my life, not only to justify, 
but to do you credit by it. Believe me, though happy here as 
the most beautiful scenes of nature, elegant society, and friend- 
ship can make me, I languish to see you, and to draw every- 
thing that is good and amiable from your lovely eyes. Without 
you there is a blank in my happiness, which nothing else can 
fUl up. I will not be so extravagant as to hope to hear from 
you ; but I will hope to hear of you, or rather from you, by 
means of our friend.'* 

We are not told how long this courtship continued, or 
when Amanda, who was said to be ** a fine, sensible 
woman," ceased to reciprocate the poet*s feelings ; but the 
destruction of this love fancy appears to have thrown into 
gloom the remaining portion of his life. Indeed, Amanda's 
brother-in-law, Robertson, said that Thomson's dis- 
appointment not only rendered him indifferent to life, but 
even shortened his existence. ** He seemed to me," he 
said, ** to be desirous not to live ; and I had reason to 
think that my sister-in-law was the occasion of this. 
He could not bear the thoughts of her being married to 
another.'' 

Stanley. "Men have died from time to time, and 
worms have eaten them, but not for love !" Thomson 
might have given up the ghost from ennui ; but, at the 
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wise age of forty-eight, he was not likely to offer himself 
as a victim to the tender passion. But let us pass from 
Thomson's life to his poetry, at least one half of which, I 
take it, is absolutely worthless, and can indeed only be 
read as a frightful task. I have read the whole of The 
'' Faerie Queene," the whole of the ** Night Thoughts," 
Pollok's ** Course of Time,'' and Wordsworth's, not 
Mallet's, ** Excursion." I have even essayed to read 
** Festus ;" and, though I failed in this case, yet the former 
instances of my hardihood show that I am not easily to be 
daunted. But the perusal of " Liberty," or even 
** Britannia," which was once popular enough to run 
through three editions in one year, I have ever found a 
task too hard for me. Hoc opus, hie labor est ; I am con- 
tent to leave it to more heroic spirits. 

Talbot. I have the advantage over you, then, for I 
once read them both. It was at a lonely way-side inn, in 
Yorkshire, where I had hastily sought a night's lodging 
to escape from a storm of wind and rain against which I 
had been contending for hours. "Well, when I had re- 
freshed the inner man, and found a . snug corner by the 
side of a pleasant peat fire, I remembered that I was with- 
out a book — for I was making a pedestrian excursion, and 
had sent on my luggage by coach. There were some 
hours to spare before bed-time, so I called up the landlady 
and questioned her as to the contents of her library. She 
replied by unlocking a small cupboard, in which were five 
volumes; to wit, Hervey's ** Meditations," Nelson's 
** Fasts and Festivals," ^*The Whole Duty of Man," Mrs. 
Macaulay's ** History of England" which was once so 
fashionable, and an odd volume of Thomson's works, con- 
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taining the poems you ha«re mentioned. And thus it 
happened that I came to read them; for what choice was 
there left to me? 

Stanley. Not much certainly ; but, I think, I should 
have preferred the history. I suppose it is by a kind of 
instinct that we often condemn what we have never really 
examined ; but a mere glance at these poems is, I imagine, 
sufficient to show you the sort of stuff of which they are 
composed. Eather let me be doomed to prose for ever, 
than be condemned to feed off such provender. Strange it 
seems, that both ** Britannia" and ** Liberty" were pro- 
duced after the ** Seasons," and consequently in the full 
maturity of the poet's powers. Strange, too, that he 
should have regarded ** Liberty " as his best work. The 
public, however, knew better. It fell still-bom from the 
press. The ** Seasons," on the contrary, became instantly 
popular ; and, despite all changes in the national taste, will 
probably continue to be read. 

Hartley. More delightful, however, is the ** lazy 
luxury" of the " Castle of Indolence ;" but that poem comes 
not within our range. The most foolish, or eccentric of 
all critics, Horace Walpole, declares that he would 
** rather have written the most absurd Hues in Lee than 
* Leonidas,' or the ' Seasons,' as he had rather be put into 
the round-house for a wrong-headed quarrel than sup 
quietly at eight o'clock with his grandmother." But 
Thomson might well smile at Walpole 's scorn ; for he who 
could pronounce the '^Midsummer Night's Dream " ** non- 
sensical," and the ** Botanic Garden" **the most delicious 
poem in the world," must have been ill-quaHfied to pass 
judgment on things poetical. Such is my estimate of 
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Walpole : — now let us fonn a united estimate of the poem 
he thus depreciated. 

Stanley. As you are just fresh from its perusal, I 
propose, if Talbot approve, that you should give us a 
concise commentary on the text. 

Talbot. By all means ; and we, if any brilliant thought 
occur to us, can give spice to what might otherwise prove 
unsavoury ; that is, unless Hartley's remarks are more 
pertinent than those of most commentators, and as sugges- 
tive as the poet himself. 

Hartley. Humph 1 Well, Thomson is not a very 
suggestive poet, so that I doubt not I shall keep pace with 
him. Here, then, begins my commentary. 

There are few positions more embarrassing than that of 
an author who, while eager to establish an argument, 
stumbles upon something which threatens to upset the 
whole train of his reasoning. I will not say that Words- 
worth felt himself in such a predicament when, in hia 
anxiety to prove that genuine poetry is seldom, if ever, 
appreciated during the lifetime of the poet, he was brought 
face to face with ** The Seasons." Thomson's poem 
became instantly popular; its inspiration was genuine. 
So far Wordsworth does not oppose established opinions. 
But he attributes Thomson's popularity to his sentimental 
common-places, his vicious style, and false ornaments; 
and declares, without proof, that wonder rather than 
legitimate admiration was the true source of the poet's 
fame. Having made this statement, Wordsworth goes on 
to say that ** by undertaking to write in verse Thomson 
pledged himself to treat his subject as became a poet." 
Why, of course he did ; does not every one who writes 
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poetry, or tries to write it, make the same pledge. Few, 
however, fulfil their promise as Thomson has done. After 
saying many true things not exactly to the point, and one 
nntrue thing — viz. , that he has shown how blind wonder- 
ment had more to do with the popular feeling for Thomson 
than genuine admiration, when he has shown nothing of 
the kind — Wordsworth gives another reason which may 
account for the success of ** The Seasons :" — ** Thomson 
was fortunate in the very title of his poem, which seemed 
to bring it home to the prepared sympathies of every one." 
What nonsense is this ! Thomson's title is good, because 
his subject is good ; or rather the latter is good only in so 
far as he has treated it poetically. No title, however 
fortunate, ever gave true life to a poetical abortion ; and the 
most insignificant title never kept a true poem from being 
truly appreciated. Thomson's subject is a fine one, inas- 
much as through it he can convert the virgin wealth of 
nature into current poetic coin, stamp the die with his own 
features, and inscribe thereon his own sign manual. But 
to a less gifted poet the ore which Thomson knew so well 
how to work would have proved little better than dross. 
He might have gazed at it with wonder, just as Australian 
savages have gazed at the nuggets of gold which they 
accidentally upturned ; but he would have been unable to 
use it effectively. Thomson's imagination is not without 
sublimity. He delights in what is vast, magnificent, and 
undefined ; but his notice is also won by nature's tenderest 
and minutest touches ; and he knows how to draw, with a 
most unerring hand, not only the broader features of a 
landscape, but all those exquisite peculiarities which impart 
to it a distinct expression. Trees and flowers, birds and 
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animals, the employments of rural life, as well as its 
diversions — are all described by bim with rare felicity ; and, 
unconfined to his own country, his imagination gathers 
food from arctic regions and torrid climes, from the 
** foaming deep" whose *' broad monsters'' 

" Flounce and tumble in unwieldy joy ;" 

from untrodden prairies, where 



" great nature dwells 

In awful solitude, and nought is seen 

But the wild herds that own no master's stall f 

from the ** naked, melancholy isles of farthest Thule," 
where 

" the Atlantic surge 
Pours in among the stormy Hebrides ;" 

and from lands beloved by nature, in whose genial fields 

" The vineyard swells refulgent on the day, 
Spreads o'er the vale, or up the mountain climbs 
Profuse ; and drinks amid the sunny rocks, 
From cliff to cliff increas'd, the heighten'd blaze." 

But it is in the pleasant haunts of rural England that 
Thomson loves best to ramble, and his description of rural 
scenes is inimitably truthful. By the way, although 
Cowper's poems will form, as divines say, the subject of a 
future discourse, I remember a notable flower-piece in 
the ** Task," which may advantageously be placed by the 
side of a floral passage in Thomson's ** Spring." Let me 
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read them both. It will be curious to see how two 
descriptive poets, of perhaps equal calibre, though widely 
differing in the order of their genius, treat precisely the 
same subject. 

Talbot. Comparisons are of little service in poetical 
criticism, and a hundred such would not be a sufficient 
criterion of a poet's powers. Yet, although unprofitable, 
they are far from unpleasant; and, if you read the parallel 
passages you have mentioned, I shall be inclined to bring 
forward a winter scene from Thomson, and to contrast it 
with another from ** The Task." 

Hartley. So be it ; but now hand me down the sixth 
volume of Southey's Cowper, which is on the shelf imme- 
diately behind you, and I will read you the description I 
mentioned : — 

" These naked shoots, 
Barren as lances among which the wind 
Makes wintry music, sighing as its goes, 
Shall put their graceful foliage on again, 
And more aspiring, and with ampler spread, 
Shall boast new charms, and more than they have lost. 
Then each in its peculiar honours clad 
Shall publish even to the distant eye 
Its family and tribe. Laburnum rich 
In streaming gold ; syringa ivory pure ; 
The scented and the scentless rose ; this red 
And of an humbler growth, the other tall, 
And throwing up into the darkest gloom 
Of neighbouring cypress or more sable yew 
Her silver globes, light as the foamy surf 
That the wind severs from the broken wave ; 
The lilac various in array, now white, 
Now sanguine, and her beauteous head now set 
With puiple spike pyramidal, as if 
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Studious of omameiit yet unresolved 
Which hue she most approVd, she chose them alL 
Copious of flowers the woodbine, pale and wan, 
But well compensating their sickly looks 
With never-cloying odours, early and late. 
Hypericum all bloom, so thick a swarm 
Of flowers like flies clothing her slender rods 
That scarce a leaf appears. Mezereon too, 
Though leafless, well-attir^d, and thick beset 
With blushing wreaths investing every spray ; 
Althaea with the purple eye ; the broom, 
Yellow and bright as bullion unalloyd 
Her blossoms ; and luxuriant above aU 
The jasmine throwing wide her elegant sweets. 
The deep dark green of whose unvamish'd leaf 
Makes more conspicuous and illumines more 
The bright profusion of her scattered stars. 
These have been, and these shall be in their day ; 
And all this uniform uncolour^d scene 
Shall be dismantled of its fleecy load 
And flush into variety again." 

So far Cowper. And now, by way of sequel to his 
description, I will read to you a garden scene from 
Thomson : — 

" At length the finished garden to the view 
Its vistas opens, and its alleys green 
Snatch'd through the verdant maze, the hurried eye 
Distracted wanders ; now the bowery walk 
Of covert close, where scarce a speck of day 
Falls on the lengthen'd gloom, protracted sweeps ; 
Now meets the bending sky ; the river now 
Dimpling along, the breezy-ruffled lake. 
The forest darkening round, the glittering spire. 
The etherial mountain, and the distant main. 
But why so far discursive ? when at hand. 
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Along these blushing borders, bright with dew, 

And in yon mingled wilderness of flowers. 

Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace : 

Throws out the snowdrop and the crocus first ; 

The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue, 

And polyanthus of unnumber'd dyes ; 

The yellow wall-flower stain'd with iron brown ; 

And lavish stock that scents the garden round ; 

From the soft wing of vernal breezes shed, 

Anemonies, auriculas, enriched 

With shining meal o'er all their velvet leaves ; 

And full ranunculus, of glowing red. 

Then comes the tulip-race, where beauty plays 

Her idle freaks ; from family diffus'd 

To family, as flies the father-dust. 

The varied colours run ; and while they break 

On the charm'd eye, the exulting florist marks 

With secret pride the wonders of his hand. 

No gradual bloom is wanting ; from the bud. 

First-bom of Spring, to summer's musky tribes ; 

Nor hyacinths, of purest virgin-white. 

Low-bent, and blushing inward ; nor jonquils. 

Of potent fragrance ; nor narcissus fair. 

As o'er the fabled fountain hanging still ; 

Nor broad carnations ; nor gay-spotted pinks ; 

Nor, shower'd from every bush the damask rose. 

Infinite numbers, delicacies, smells, 

With hues on hues expression cannot paint 

The breath of Nature, and her endless bloom." 

Stanley. There is as much truth in this picture, 
perhaps rather more, than we acknowledge in a good 
painting of flowers or fruit ; but there is little distinctly 
poetical or which could not have been as well por- 
trayed on canvas, except the line which describes the 
auriculas 
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" enrich'd 

With shining meal o'er all their velvet leaves." 

In Cowper's description there are two or three of those 
touches which can come only from the poet, and have no 
aflMty with the craft of the painter. The best of these 
is, perhaps, the description of the guelder-rose : — 

" Throwing up into the darkest gloom 
Of neighbouring cj'press, or more sable yew, 
Her silver globes, light as the foamy surf 
That the >\Tnd severs from the broken wave." 

Mere description without the aid of imagination is poor 
enough in prose, but in poetry it is intolerable, unless 
when it is used solely as a foil for setting off the more 
precious productions of the poet's genius. Both Cowper 
and Thomson knew how to combine the careful delineation 
of common scenes with that poetic vision which sees more 
than it describes, and describes more than common 
mortals can see, without the aid of the poet. But now, 
Talbot, read us the winter scene you mentioned, which we 
shall be the better able to appreciate after the sultry heat 
of this morning. 

Talbot. The contrast will make the present warmth 
— not heat, for it is seldom, if ever, hot in England — all 
the more delightful. Every summer I live I open my 
arms more lovingly to the embraces of the sun, and long 
to retain him as a permanent companion. But, an hour 
after such a welcome, a dismal cloud hides him from view, 
and my life becomes cold and grey again. I do not 
believe in any exquisite out-of-door enjoyment which is 
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independent of sunshine. Heartily do I join "with Miss 
Bessie Parkes when she exclaims : — 

" Oh, blessed summer sun ! 
As thou art to this landscape, which were dull 
And bare indeed without thee, so may we 
Be to the shadowy places round us, full 
Of an interior radiance, shedding forth 
A stedfast light of tenderness and truth." 

Stanley. Miss Parkes has extracted a good lesson 
from the sl^lshine. It has taught me some others. The 
exquisite perfection of summer life, the ripeness and 
richness of yegetation, the repose and yet the vitality 
of nature, the jubilant song which ascends to heaven 
from corn-field and river, from wood and mountain — all 
fill me with a keener sense of the transitoriness of life, 
than the obvious marks of death and of decay presented 
by the season of winter. At such times. Nature becomes 
a dear and familiar companion ; but the pleasure I feel in 
her friendship is closely allied to sorrow. She fills me 
with large aspirations and earnest desires to live a nobler 
and more harmonious life ; but also she fills me with keen 
regrets that the life past has been so vague and purpose- 
less — so weak and selfish. The discord and perturbation 
of winter, on the contrary, seem more in alliance with the 
discord of one's own life. When the mind is troubled, 
the hurtling of the storm, the nipping sharpness of the 
air, the dull gloom of the atmosphere are rather pleasant 
than otherwise ; since the inner life and the life outside 
exactly harmonize by being inharmonious. 

Talbot. Melancholy is a grim fiend, who occupies the 
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student's empty chair, takes the choicest seat at his table, 
sleeps by his side at night, rewrites eyeiy moumfiil 
inscription that time has erased, and by representing, as 
it were, in yivid photographs, the errors of the past, 
emasculates a man's strength so as to preyent his worthy 
fiilfilment of present duties. Regrets are certain to be 
encouraged by thoughtfol men, unless the resolute 
accomplishment of the work lying before them enables 
them to put the extinguisher on their phantom as Scrooge 
did upon his. Alas ! ^' if to do were as easy as to know 

what were good to be done " But a truce to this 

side-talk; let us return to Thomson and to " Winter."* 

* Warton asserts that Thomson first caught the idea of *' The 
Seasons " from the Pastorals of Pope. This must be a mistake ; for, 
in a letter to the Bev. John Cranston, Thomson says, in aUusion to 
his " Winter," " Mr. Riccarton's poem on winter, which I still have, 
first pnt the design into my head ; in it are some masterly strokes 
that awakened me." By the way, Mr. Jerdan, in his " Antobio- 
graphy," tells a very characteristic story of the poet in connection 
with his friend Cranston. I will give it in Mr. Jerdan's own 
words : — 

" The caves with which the banks of the Ale abound conld not 
bnt attract his attention ; and one of them, near Ancrom manse, is 
associated with his name in an amusing and characteristic manner. 
His friend, the minister, a man of much firmer nerve than he, 
frequently retired for study to this cave, difGlcult as it was of ingress 
and egress ; and the old inhabitants of the village knew it by the name 
of Cranston's Cave, not Thomson's, as has since been supposed. 
One evening when the poet was his guest, he persuaded him to visit 
his rock-formed study, and, with much toil, managed to pilot him 
down the steep that led to it, and place him safe in his rustic chair 
within. But to extricate him was another task, the 
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* Bevocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hie labor est,' 
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Here is the passage I wished to read to you. It is a 
trathfal picture of & snow scene : — 

" Throngh the hush'd air the whitening show er descends, 
At first thin-wavering ; tOl at last the flakes 
Fall broad, and wide, and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow. The cherished fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white. 
'Tis brightness aU ; save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current. Low the woods 
Bow their hoar head ; and ere the languid sun 
Faint from the west emits his evening ray, 
Earth's universal face, deep-hid and chill. 
Is one wild dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of man. Drooping, the labourer-ox 
Stands cover'd o'er with snow, and then demands 
The fruit of all his toil. The fowls of heaven, 
Tam'd by the cruel season, crowd around 
The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
Which Providence assigns them. One alone. 
The redbreast, sacred to the household gods. 
Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky, 
In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 
His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half-afraid he first 
Against the window beats ; then brisk alights 
On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o'er the floor. 



and for a time utterly hopeless. No sooner did the eye of Thomson 
catch the high perpendicular cliff, and the turbulent stream below, 
overhung by the horrid ledge on which he gasped, than all his 
courage &iled ; and it ultimately required more aid than the entreaty 
and example of his reverend guide to extricate him from his sorrowful 
situation. And such was the shock his finely toned nerves received 
that sleep was banished from his pillow, and fever was nearly the 
consequence." 

I 
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Eyes all tlie smiling family askance, 
And pecks, and starts, and wonders where lie is— 
Till mOTe familiar grown, the table crumbs 
Attract his slender feet. The foodless wilds 
Pour forth their brown inhabitants. The hare, 
Though timorous of heart, and hard beset 
By death in various forms, dark snares, and dogs, 
And more unpitying men, the garden seeks, 
Urged on by fearless want. The bleating kind 
Eye the black heaven, and next the glistening earth. 
With looks of dumb despair ; then, sad dispersed, 
Dig for the wither'd herb through heaps of snow." 

This is doubtless the description of a poet, but I prefer 
the winter scene from *' The Task," which I will now read. 
That dreary season is so thoroughly appreciated, and por- 
trayed so lovingly by Cowper, that its gloomy aspect 
seems for awhile withdrawn. But, after all, it is not so 
much Winter in himself as our precaution for shutting 
him out and making ourselves happy in spite of him, that 
appears so pleasing to the household heart of the poet. 

" Oh Winter ! ruler of the inverted year, 
Thy scatter'd hair with sleet like ashes fill'd. 
Thy breath congeal'd upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fringed with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of age ; thy forehead wrapt in clouds, 
A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding car indebted to no wheels. 
But urg'd by storms along its slippery wayi 

• •••••• 

I crown thee King of intimate delights. 
Fire-side enjoyments, home-bom happiness. 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturVd retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted evening know." 
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Qd a little further on, in the same book, he exclaims : — 

" How calm is my recess ! and how the frost 
Raging abroad, and the rough wind, endear 
The silence and the warmth enjoyed within ! 
I saw the woods and fields at close of day 
A variegated show ; the meadows green 
Though faded, and the lands where lately waved 
The golden harvest, of a mellow brown, 
Uptiim'd so lately by the forceful share. 
I saw far off the weedy fallows smile 
With verdure not unprofitable, graz'd 
By flocks fast feeding, and selecting each 
His favourite herb ; while all the leafless groves 
That skirt the horizon wore a sable hue, 
Scarce noticed in the kindred dusk of eve. 
To-morrow brings a change, a total change, 
Which even now, though silently perform'd 
And slowly, and by most unfelt, the face 
Of universal nature undergoes. 
Fast falls a fleecy shower. The downy flakes 
Descending, and with never-ceasing lapse 
Softly alighting upon all below. 
Assimilate all objects. Earth receives 
Gladly the thickening mantle, and the green 
And tender blade that fear'd the chilling blast, 
Escapes unhurt beneath so warm a veiL'^ 

Habtlet. a pleasant sketch, but it is one taken 
)m a parlour window. Cowper was not a man to cope 
th the elements, or to enjoy the hurtling of the storm. A 
ugh, wild, out-of-door life would have terrified him ; but 
! loved dearly to picture it in fancy over a comfortable 
•e at Olney. No matter then how desolate the region or 
)w fearful the danger I ** I am obliged to you," he says, 
I one of his letters to the Rev. John Newton, ** for the 

i2 
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Toyages which I received, and began to read last night. 
My imagination is so captivated upon these occasions, that 
I seem to partake with the navigators in all the dangers 
they encountered. I lose my anchor ; my mainsail is rent 
into shreds ; I kill a shark, and by signs converse with 
a Patagonian; and all this without moving from the 
fireside." 

Stanley. The passage which Talbot has read from 
''The Task" is, I think, the better of the twain. 
Cowper's description, in this case, as in most others, 
seems to me more distinct than Thomson's ; and, though 
Cowper never reaches that point of sublimity which 
Thomson sometimes for a moment attains, he can boast 
a purer and more manly diction, and possesses greater 
accuracy of vision. 

Hartley. It would be well for any student of English 
poetry to read both these poets at the same time, for the 
purpose of seeing to what extent they dovetail. This 
might seem to imply that Cowper was a copyist, but never 
was any poet less open to the imputation. I was saying, 
just before we ran off into comparisons and quotations, 
that Thomson's description of rural scenes is inimitably 
truthful ; and now, by way of proving an assertion which 
I suppose nobody questions, let me read you a few — a very 
few — brief passages from "The Seasons," which I have 
marked with a pencil. First of all take the following 
description of rain in '* Spring :" — 

" Gradual sinks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm ; that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver through the closing woods, 
Of rustling turn the many-twinkHng leaves 
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Of aspen talL The uncurling floods diffas'd 

In glassy breadth seem through delusive lapse 

Porgetful of their course. 'Tis silence all, 

And pleasing expectation. Herds and flocks 

Drop the dry sprig ; and mute-imploring, eye 

The falling verdure. Hush'd in short suspense, 

The plumy people streak their wings with oil, 

To throw the lucid moisture trickling off ; 

And wait the approaching sign to strike at once, 

Into the general choir. Even mountains, vales. 

And forests seem impatient to demand 

The promis'd sweetness. Man superior walks 

Amid the glad creation, musing praise. 

And looking lively gratitude. At last 

The clouds consign their treasures to the fields, 

And softly shaking on the dimpled pool 

Prelusive drops, let all their moisture flow, 

In large effusion, o'er the freshened world. 

The stealing shower is scarce to patter heard. 

By such as wander through the forest walks. 

Beneath the umbrageous multitude of leaves. 

But who can hold the shade, while heaven descends 

In universal bounty, shedding herbs. 

And fruits, and flowers, on^ feature's ample lap 1 

Swift fancy fir'd anticipates their growth ; 

And wMle the milky nutriment distils. 

Beholds the kindling country colour round.** 

The expression '' hold the shade,*' smacks of affectation, 
and the question asked by the poet is foolish enough ; for, 
though heaven may descend ^' in universal bounty,** it is 
not necessary that man, in token of gratitude, should get 
drenched to the skin. Now let me give you a picture of 
summer repose and summer activity. I will throw two or 
three passages into one, for the sense is not affected by the 
lines which divide them. 
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" Home from his morning task, the swain retreats ; 
His flock before him stepping to the fold : 
WMle the fuU udder'd mother lows around 
The cheerful cottage, then expecting food, 
The food of innocence and health ! The daw. 
The rook, and magpie, to the grey-grown oaks 
(That the cabn village in their verdant arms, 
Sheltering, embrace,) direct their lazy flight ; 
Where on the mingling boughs they sit embowered. 
All the hot noon, till cooler hours arise. 
Faint, underneath, the household fowls convene ; 
And, in a comer of the buzzing shade. 
The house-dog, with the vacant greyhound, Hes, 
Outstretch'd and sleepy. In his slumbers one 
Attacks the nightly thief, and one exults 
O'er hill and dale ; till, waken'd by the wasp. 
They starting snap. Nor shall the muse disdain 
To let the little noisy summer race 
Live in her lay, and flutter through her song. 
Not mean though simple ; to the sun allied, 
From him they draw their animating fire. 
Resounds the living surface of the ground : 
Nor undelightful is the ceaseless hum, 
To him who muses tl^rough the woods at noon ; 
. Or drowsy shepherd, as he lies reclin'd, 

With half-shut eyes, beneath the floating shade 
Of willows grey, close-crowding o'er the brook. 
Now swarms the village o'er the jovial mead ; 
The rustic youth, brown with meridian toil. 
Healthful and strong ; full as the summer rose 
Blown by prevailing suns, the ruddy maid, 
HaK-naked, swelling on the sight, and all 
Her kindled graces burning o'er her cheek. 
Even stooping age is here ; and infant hands 
Trail the long rake, or with the fragrant load 
O'ercharg'd, amid the kind oppression roll. 
Wide flies the tedded grain ; all in a row 
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Advancing broad, or wheeling round the field, 
They spread the breathing harvest to the sun, 
That throws refreshful round a rural smell ; 
Or, as they rake the green-appearing ground, 
And drive the dusky wave along the mead. 
The russet hay-cock rises thick behind. 
In order gay ; while heard from dale to dale. 
Waking the breeze, resounds the blended voice 
Of happy labour, love, and social glee. 
Or rushing thence, in one diffusive band, 
They drive the troubled flocks, by many a dog 
Compelled, to where the mazy-running brook 
Forms a deep pool ; this bank abrupt and high. 
And that, fair-spreading on a pebbled shore. 
Urg'd to the giddy brink, much is the toil, 
The clamour much, of men, and boys, and dogs. 
Ere the soft fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly sides. And oft the swain. 
On some impatient seizing, hurls them in ; 
Emboldened then, nor hesitating more. 
Fast, fast, they plunge amid the flashing wave, 
And panting labour to the farther shore. 
Re])eated this, till deep the well-wash'd fleece 
Has drunk the flood, and from his lively haunt 
The trout is banished by the sordid stream. 
Heavy and dripping to the breezy brow 
Slow move the harmless race ; where, as they spread 
Their swelling treasures to the sunny ray. 
Inly disturbed, and wondering what this wHd 
Outrageous tumult means, their loud complaints 
The country fill — ^and toss'd from rock to rock. 
Incessant bleatings run around the hills. 
At last, of snowy white, the gathered flocks 
Are in the wattled pen innumeitous pressed. 
Head above head ; and ranged in lusty rows 
The shepherds sit, and whet the sounding shears. 
The housewife waits to roll her fleecy stores. 
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With all her gay-drest maids attending round. 
One, chief in gracious dignity enthroned 
Shines o'er the rest, the pastoral queen, and rays 
Her smiles, sweet-beaming, on her shepherd-king ; 
While the glad circle round them yield their souls 
To festive mirth, and wit that knows no gaJL" 

Here I must make a break ; for the remaining passage 
I wish to read from " Summer " will not link itself with 
the scene of the sheep-shearing. What a beautiful scene 
it is ! but the description which preceded it is better still. 
I like the idea of calling sheep a " soft, fearfal people." 
Now I will read again. We have had a picture of cattle 
life in winter ; here is another representation drawn in the 
fervid glow of summer heat : — 

" Around the adjoining brook that purls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock. 
Now scarcely moving through a reedy pool. 
Now starting to a sudden stream, and now 
Gently diffused into a limpid plain, 
A various group the herds and flocks compose ; 
Rural confusion ! On the grassy bank 
Some ruminating lie ; while others stand 
Half in the flood, and often bending sip 
The circling surface. In the middle droops 
The strong laborious ox, of honest front. 
Which incompos'd he shakes ; and from his sides 
The troublous insects lashes with his tail. 
Returning still. Amid his subjects safe, 
Slumbers the monarch-swain ; his careless arm 
Thrown round his head, on downy moss sustained ; 
Here laid his scrip with wholesome viands fill'd ; 
There, listening every noise, his watchful dog." 

In ** Autumn " there are several fine rural passages. It 
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was Thomson's favourite season for poetry, while the 
still qniet of midnight was his favourite hour. Nothing 
can be more admirably drawn than this **Hare, with 
landscape," to speak in the style of *& Koyal Academy 
Catalogue : — 

" Poor is the triumph o'er the timid hare ! 
Scar'd from the com, and now to some low seat 
Ketir'd ; the rushy fen ; the ragged furze, 
Stretched o*er the stony heath ; the stubble chapp'd ; 
The thistly lawn ; the thick entangled broom, 
Of the same friendly hue, the wither'd fern ; 
The fallow ground laid open to the sun, 
Concoctive ; and the nodding sandy bank 
Hung o'er the mazes of the mountain brook. 
Vain is her best precaution ; though she sits 
Concealed, with folded ears ; unsleeping eyes. 
By Nature raised to take the horizon in ; 
And head couch'd close betwixt her hairy feet. 
In act to spring away. The scented dew 
Betrays her early labyrinth ; and deep 
In scattered sullen openings, far behind, 
With every breeze she hears the coming storm. 
But nearer and more frequent, as it loads 
The sighing gale, she springs amaz'd, and aU 
The savage soul of game is up at once : 
The pack full-opening, various ; the shrill horn. 
Resounded from the hills ; the neighing steed. 
Wild for the chase ; and the loud hunter's shout ; 
O'er a weak, harmless, flying creature, all 
Mix'd in mad tumult and discordant joy." 

Cowper, you may remember, agrees with Thomson in 
loathing the savagery of field sports, but whether their 
views be correct or otherwise, I do not care to argue just 

I 3 
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HOW. From the poem of " Autunm " I wonld also qnote 
the passage commencing : — 

" Oh ! knew he but his happiness, of men 
The happiest he, who far from public rage, 
Deep in the vale, with a choice few retired, 
Drmks the pure pleasures of the rural life," 

if it were not that it is in great measure a paraphrase 
from Virgil. But the following lines, althongh they 
also are slightly paraphrastic, illustrate more strikingly 
the originality of the poet's genius : — 



u 



The fall of kings. 



The rage of nations, and the crush of states. 

Move not the man who from the world escap'd 

In still retreats and flowery solitudes. 

To Nature's voice attends, from month to month, 

And day to day, through the revolving year ; 

Admiring, sees her in her every shape ; 

Feels all her sweet emotions at his heart ; 

Takes what she liberal gives, nor thinks of more. 

He when young Spring protrudes the bursting gems, 

Marks the first bud, and sucks the healthful gale 

Into his freshened soul ; her genial hours 

He full enjoys ; and not a beauty blows. 

And not an opening blossom breathes in vain. 

In Summer he, beneath the living shade. 

Such as o'er frigid Tempd wont to wave. 

Or Ha3mus cool, reads what the Muse, of these 

Perhaps, has in immortal numbers sung ; 

Or what she dictates writes ; and oft, an eye 

Shot round, rejoices in the vigorous year. 

When Autumn's yeUow lustre gilds the world. 

And tempts the sick-led swain into the field, 

Seiz'd by the general joy his heart distends 
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With gentle throes ; and through the tepid gleams 

Deep-musing, then he best exerts his song. 

Even Winter wild to him is fuU of bliss. 

The mighty tempest, and the hoary waste 

Abrupt and deep, stretched o'er the buried earth, 

Awake to solemn thought. At night the skies 

Disclosed, and kindled, by refining frost, 

Pour every lustre on the exalted eye. 

A friend, a book, the stealing hours secure, 

And mark them down for wisdom. With swift wing. 

O'er land and sea imagination roams ; 

Or truth divinely breaking on his mind. 

Elates his being, and unfolda his powers ; 

Or in his breast heroic virtue bums. 

The touch of kindred too and love he feels ; 

The modest eye, whose beams on his alone 

Ecstatic shine ; the little strong embrace 

Of prattling children, twin'd around his neck. 

And emulous to please him, calling forth 

The fond parental soul. Nor purpose gay, 

Amusement, dance, or song, he sternly scorns ; 

For happiness and true pMlo80phy 

Are of the social still, and smiling kind. 

This is the life which those who fret in guilt, 

And guilty cities, never knew ; the life 

Led by primeval ages, uncorrupt. 

When angels dwelt, and God himself with man ! 

Stanley. Pretty, very; but false as pretty. The 
innocence of rural life, contrasted with the guilt of cities, 
has ever been a favourite theme with the poets ; but on 
this point their teaching is unsound. Their imagination 
has over-reached their judgment. They have reasoned on 
the strength of theories instead of being swayed by facts. 
Doubtless it is pleasant to imagine that a life passed in 
unadulterate air, and amidst the productions of God's 
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handicraft, in patriarchal toil, with no ambition and with 
few serious cares, must be as conducive to purity of soul 
as it is to bodily health ; but the illusion is soon dis- 
sipated when necessity leads a man, as it once led me, to 
adopt a village life. 

Talbot. I do not question the evils of rural life, but I 
should question the statement of any man who affirmed 
that they were inseparable from it. Who is responsible 
for the moral evils which infect our agricultural popu- 
lation? These evils, remember, are so closely allied to 
physical grievances, that it is impossible to allude to the 
one, without dilating on the other. A miserable state of 
cottage accommodation will, for instance, include both; 
so also will the lack of education and the utter brutality in 
which so many of our rural poor are suffered to grow up. 
The heedlessness with which young women fall from virtue, 
almost without temptation, and generally without shame, 
is to be also traced in great measure to the apathy 
engendered by hard and hopeless labour, and to the 
indifference with which they are regarded by those above 
them in society. The most prominent evil which prevails 
among the rural poor is that of drunkenness — a vice 
which, considering the sort of life led by farm labourers 
and other country livers, is not likely to be speedily 
subdued. Indeed, there is perhaps more excuse for it 
in the country than in the town. Let me place myself for 
a moment in an English village, not a village which, 
like Lynton, is kept awake by a continual succession 
of visitors, nor one inhabited by a number of wealthy 
families, and over which the woods of some benevolent 
nobleman throw their kindly shelter ; but a village which, 
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like the far greater proportion, is represented by half-a- 
dozen well-to-do farmers, a rector, and two or three trades- 
men, while the bulk of its population consists wholly of 
agricultural labourers. How does this population exist ? 
What is the fate of our village, the story of its life from 
year to year ? Much depends upon the character of the 
clergyman. If he be an earnest Christian man, and at the 
same time a man of energy and large-heartedness, he will 
be welcomed in every cottage, will be acquainted with the 
joys and sorrows of each inmate, and will be able by his 
well-timed counsel and sympathy to give a tone to the com- 
munity. Much, too, depends, of course, upon the personal 
character of the farmers by whom the rustics are employed ; 
but if, as I have taken a village of average capabilities, I 
take also a population of the ordinary kind, I fear that 
my rural calendar wiU form a melancholy page in the 
history of social life in England. Illegitimate children, 
and abandoned women, and confirmed drunkards, and 
ignorant, apathetic men, innocent of vice but equally 
devoid of virtue, will form, I believe, a larger proportion of 
the population than they average in great cities. Add to 
these the vices which some moralists — strangely enough — 
consider of a minor order, such as gossip, scandal, deceit, 
and hypocrisy, and you will allow that our village soil 
produces very rank herbage. 

Stanley. Yet you affirmed, remember, that the evils 
of village life are not inseparable from it, — ^that they are 
not generated by the mode of life which is forced upon our 
peasantry. 

Hartlet. Excuse me for interrupting you ; but why 
" forced ?" Are not our sons of the soil free men ? 
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Stanley. Doubtless they possess, in name at least, the 
rights of British subjects; but you cannot call a man 
really free who is working from early mom till dewy eve 
for eight or ten shillings a week, and who has nothing to 
which he can look forward, save the workhouse and the 
pauper's grave. 

Talbot. His lot is a sad one, doubtless; but how 
much is it influenced by those from whom he receives his 
bread. The old sympathy, I had almost said friendship, 
which existed between the master and his farm servants, 
when both lived under the same roof and even joined in 
the same meals, is, I fear, gone for ever. Large farms, 
good in some respects, carry with them this attendant 
evil, that the wealthy capitalist and gentleman farmer is 
unable — ^unless he possess a rarely-giffced nature — ^to take 
a direct interest in the condition of the men whom he 
employs ; indeed, he knows nothing of them, beyond being 
able to tell you whether they are lazy or industrious. But 
he knows as much, perhaps more, of his horses. Mr. 
Helps agrees with Adam Smith, that " the occupation 
of the rural poor is better calculated than that of the 
mechanic to cultivate the intellectual powers." This may 
be true, but we shall find it difficult to prove it, seeing 
that the *' intellectual powers " of an agricultural labourer 
are generally left fallow; while, on the other hand, we 
must remember that the mechanic, although his occupation 
is seldom calculated to arouse thought, has usually had 
his mind quickened by a certain amount of education, 
and that the stimulus thus received is encouraged by 
constant intercourse with men of a similar stamp. The 
mechanic attends lectures, reads books, has his own ideas 
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— often wild and crude no doubt — on tlie great topics of tlie 
day, and opens his weekly or daily newspaper with as 
much interest as many a more gifted politician. But out 
of twenty farm labourers you will seldom find more than 
one who is ** a scholar," and can read with such ease and 
pleasure to himself as to take up a newspaper or magazine. 
These poor fellows have been all their lives in the fields. 
Ignorant, but not innocent ; animal-like in their habits^ 
but not, like the animals, obeying the law of their being-*- 
with no aim that is not of the earth, earthy, and without 
resources in their few hours of relaxation — can we wonder 
that these men are what they are, or rather is it not a 
marvel that they are so respectful to their superiors, and 
so willing to help and oblige their equals ? I wish that 
the legislature would assist in providing education for « 
" bold peasantry," who would certainly be more " their 
country's pride " than they are at present, if only they 
could read and write, and were thus put in the way of 
gaining the advantages which this modest instruction will 
afford. I never heard any argument raised against 
parliamentary interference in this matter which, however 
fair-seeming in theory, was not utterly cast to the winds 
by the stem facts which surround us on all sides, admitting 
of no question, and conveying, as it seems to me, one 
simple and authoritative moral. But if Government can 
do something, how much remains for private benevolence 
and forethought. Religious instruction is of infinite value 
to these tough, rugged natures, as it is to us all ; but it 
should be combined with those social appliances which are 
especially required by the labouring man. I care little 
i(^r the exhortations of a Christian landlord to his tenants 
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if at the same time lie sofifer them to live in unhealthy 
and overcrowded cottages; nor can I esteem a comitiy 
clergyman for his denunciation of degrading amusements 
if he do not show a heartiness and good-will in pro- 
moting, every healthful and innocent recreation. " Who 
can estimate," says Mr. Helps, ''how much money is 
spent for the enjoyment of the clean sanded floor and 
comparative comfort of the pot-house which might he had 
as cheaply at home." But even if the labourer's home 
were all that it ought to be, he requires, beyond the rest 
and refreshment of his own fireside, some seasonable 
recreation. On this matter I could speak strongly, as I 
feel strongly ; but the author of "Friends in Council" 
has taken it up so frequently, and has treated it so 
effectively, that little remains to be said on the subject. 
Take, however, for what they are worth these few thoughts 
on the condition of our rural poor. 

Hartley. And this wise prelection has been evolved 
from the core of a poetical discussion. Who will dare to 
deny the utility of poetry ? 

Talbot. It would be easier to question the present 
proof of its value. But it is certain that poetry contains 
within itself the seed of all noble thoughts, of all true 
philosophy. The man who studies our greatest poets, 
and follows the leadings of their genius, will be carried 
into many regions of intellectual activity. Poetry is the 
pioneer of philosophy and science, and in poetry must all 
true science and philosophy terminate. It is thus that it 
is termed by Wordsworth " the first and last of all know- 
ledge." 

Hartley. Doubtless he considered that this Alpha and 
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Omega of knowledge was contained in his own volumes ; 
for Wordsworth seldom cared to read, and still more rarely 
to praise, the works of other poets. And now, as the 
thread of my commentary on Thomson^ has been so aptly 
brpken by Talbot, I think it may be as well to close it 
altogether ; for the poet's sake, lest I shonld be inclined 
to reveal some of his poetical delinquencies ; for our own, 
because the " Hnked sweetness '* of this poetical diversion 
may possibly be drawn out too far. So, then, we may 
consider that the *' Seasons '* are closed, that the ghost 
of Thomson is laid, that his poetic fame as a rural poet is 
duly apportioned, and need fear no more the agitation 
which is caused by a tempest of discordant criticism. 

Stanley. So might it be, if we three critics ruled the 
world poetic ; but, alack I we have no more claim to 
such a government than Sancho Panza had to rule in 
Barataria. 

Talbot. Let us dream like Sancho, and we shall 
equally enjoy the sweets of power in reversion. If we 
possessed it in reality, we might find our position as 
uncomfortable as that of the poor squire. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Poesy ! — Thou sweef st content 

That e'er heaven to mortals lent. 

Though they as a trifle leave thee 

Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thee ; 

Though thou be to them a scorn 

That to nought but earth are bom ; 

Let my life no longer be 

Than I am in love with thee. 

Though our wise ones call thee madness, 

Let me never taste of gladness 

If I love not thy maddest fits 

More than all their greatest wits. 

Wither. 

The days we had passed at Lynton were not spent in 
intellectual idleness. In our long rambles we discussed 
many of the great topics of the day, and gained — I speak 
at least from my own experience— a more buoyant and- 
healthful spirit, from the light and strength produced by 
such intercourse. Indeed, I have often discovered the 
solution of a moral or intellectual problem by uncon- 
strained converse with a friend. I may have pondered 
over it myself till the brain has become dizzy, and the 
mind bewildered ; while he, on the contrary, in looking at 
it freshly, will discern at once those salient points for 
which I had long been eagerly, yet vainly, searching. 

These observations are suggested to me by some remarks 
in my note book, which follow in order of time the conver- 
sations I have just recorded. It was a dull heavy evening, 
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and the outward gloom was increased by two unpleasant 
letters I had received from London. I was feeling de- 
pressed, and confessed my disinclination for any poetical 
divertisement. 

Stanley. To yield to mere impulses of feeling, is to 
weaken one's intellectual stamina. Better never to yield 
at all, than to yield too easily to mental weariness, or the 
love of change. I remember being once cautioned by a 
friend to avoid a life full of ** brackets" or ** parentheses." 
The advice was sound, and I have oftentimes felt its value 
when the discomforts or perplexities of existence have 
threatened to oppose its healthful progress, when some 
sorrow or annoyance stops the current of daily thought, 
and tempts one to idleness and indecision. But the 
joyous and gladsome-voiced Lyn, bounding towards the 
sea, with never-ceasing eagerness, with untiring Hfe, is 
not curbed into stagnation by the rocks which oppose its 
course, but winds round them, or leaps over them in 
mirthful swiftness. Let us learn a lesson from the 
stream, and fight on gallantly in spite of all obstacles. 

Hartley. Poets — not the greatest, but of the second 
order — are of all men the most prone to despondency.. 
Their strength of wing carries them upward into a region 
of joy and sunlight, and there for awhile happy thoughts 
will sustain them buoyantly ; but anon a cloud conceals 
the glory, their singing-robes become moist and heavy 
with earth -bom vapours, and burdened and soiled they 
fall wearily to the ground. You know what Wordsworth 
says : — 

" We poets in our youth begin in gladness, 
But thereof comes in the end despondency and madness." 
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Talbot, I will not believe that it is so ; but if it be> 
the fault must be traced to the disposition of the poets 
themselves — ^not to the noble gift wherewith God has 
endowed them. Verily the poet should be one of the 
sanest and Inost cheerful of mortals ; for to him it is given 
to pierce through those clouds and fogs which so often 
make the atmosphere of ordinary men murky and oppres- 
sive. Would that for this evening I might be transformed 
into a poet ! 

Hartley. Your theory is good, Talbot, but I fear 
there is a huge array of facts against it. I do not think, 
indeed, that great wit is most frequently allied to madness ; 
although in our history, and especially amongst our poets, 
there are several instances of the alliance. Still I would 
agree with you, so far as to assert that minds of largest 
power have been pre-eminently healthy. How free from 
all morbid taint were Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton, Scott, 
and Goethe ; and I doubt whether Spenser and Words- 
worth had enough madness between them to infect a 
hare. Depend upon it, the most loftily endowed minds 
are proportionately strong — strong for gladness, strong 
also for sorrow. 

Talbot. Not with these, then, must we class William 
Cowper, for never was mortal cast in a more delicate 
mould; never, perhaps, did any man possess a mental 
organisation more painfully constructed. There is no 
story in our literature so sad as his, and yet there is not 
one over which I linger so often, or with which I am more 
familiar. Every Httle act, every trifling pleasure, every 
domestic incident connected with Cowper seems, as it 
were, to link itself with one's own life. His gentle spirit 
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hovers still over our rural haunts, and English rural 
poetry may willingly confess that he is the lord paramount 
of her domain. How keen his observation was, and with 
what watchful love did he brood over every feature of the 
somewhat tame, but thoroughly rural scenery amidst 
which the greater part of his life was spent. I .suppose it 
is the home-feeling we have about Cowper, and not his 
poetry merely, which makes him so dear to us; and, 
though I will not go so far as to say with Earl Stanhope, 
that even Mrs. Unwin's knitting needles have been made 
immortal by his pen, I perfectly agree with the general 
assertion of that able and interesting writer, that such was 
Cowper's power of description and felicity of language, 
that * * even the most trivial objects drew life and colour 
from his touch.** 

** In his pages,** he says, ** the training of three tame 
hares, or the building of a frame for cucumbers, excite a 
warmer interest than many accounts compiled by other 
writers of great battles deciding the fate of empires. 
In his pages the sluggish waters of the Ouse — the floating 
lilies which he stooped to gather from them — the poplars 
in whose shade he sat, and over whose fall he mourned — 
rise before us as though we had known and loved 
them too.** 

Stanley. I conclude from this preamble that the 
Bard of Olney — the household poet of England— is to 
come to-night under our critical harrow. The gentlest of 
God's creatures must be treated gently; but the most 
popular of English poets need not, as a poet, be merely 
compHmented. When living, Cowper*s poetic sensibility 
never ran away with his good sense. He was at all times 
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ready to gather up whatever good he could find in hostile 
criticism, and now that he has been in heaven for more 
than half a century, little will he reck if we speak of his 
genius as impartially as though he were a stranger-poet. 

Hartley. Cowper's beauties and defects, as a poet, 
are equally obvious, and both are thoroughly his own. 
His Pegasus seldom uses his wings, nor, indeed, does h^ 
often venture to take a hedge or a ditch, or a five-barred 
gate, but goes quietly round the lane, and along the 
macadamized road, or sometimes, when more lively than 
usual, right across the turf. A careless looker-on might 
imagine occasionally that the horse was going to stumble, 
for he will sometimes stoop his head forward, and his 
limbs seem to give under him ; but this is only a feint 
made to suit his rider's convenience, and to give more 
effect to the free action with which at a touch of the spur, 
he moves along the way. Cowper is as matter of fact as 
a poet well can be, who has so just a claim to the title. 
He is the antipodes to Spenser. He never creates, he 
only observes and describes, ffis words, like Mrs. Prim- 
rose's wedding gown, are serviceable and good for use, but 
they are not ** winged ; " they do not take you captive as 
the words of our greatest poets do, indeed one may even 
be so bold sometimes, as to think they could be changed 
for the better. Yet Cowper was not by any means a 
careless writer, but took infinite labour, I will not say to 
polish his verses, but rather to improve them. In one of 
his letters to Bull, he speaks of " The Sofa" as ended but 
not finished, and of his Homer he said : — ** I have taken 
great pains, on no occasion suffering a slovenly line to 
escape me." Indeed it would be impossible for any 
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author to be more careful and painstaking. Cowper 
wanted, however, what Tennyson possesses in so eminent 
a degree, the power of making his words express not 
merely the surface thought which primarily they are 
intended to convey, but also of suggesting a deeper mean- 
ing, the product of a subtle imagination, which to those 
who appreciate the poet is of rare beauty and significance. 
Cowper's rural pictures lack colour, just as his poems are 
wanting in imagery and ideality ; and neither his descrip- 
tions nor his moral reflections ever lift one out of that 
ordinary world, in which from day to day we common 
mortals are wont to dwell. In that world, however, he 
finds scope for his genius and the means of affording us 
enjoyment— enjoyment of a quiet and thoughtful kind, and 
thoroughly English in its tone. 

Talbot. Yes, and it is partly on this account that he 
is so popular. His poetry, even at the best, can be under- 
stood and appreciated by those to whom Spenser, or 
Coleridge, or Wordsworth in his finest poems, are altogether 
without significance. I can imagine how some of those 
worthy spinsters, and highly respectable and respected 
middle-aged gentlemen to whom " The Task " is a familiar 
friend, and who on that account not unnaturally suppose 
that they love poetry — would feel if they were doomed to 
spend an evening over the " Faerie Queene,'* and how 
obfuscated their intellects would become before the bewitch- 
ing charm of ** Christabelle,*' or the sublime ** Ode on 
the Intimations of Inmiortality.*' Cowper can be under- 
stood without taxing the imagination ; he appeals more to 
the sound sense of his countrymen than to their ideality. 
Add to this the religious feeling which pervades all his 
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poems, but is expressed most happily in "The Task"; 
and it is not surprising that his Books should form part 
of the loved and well-prized literature of English cottage 
homes, where perhaps some dozen volumes fill up the 
single shelf devoted to book learning. 

Stanley. ** The Task " is certainly a delightful poem, 
not only for its minute and graphic description, but for 
the delicious vein of egotism and for the tl^oughtful wis- 
dom which we meet with in every page. There is no 
poem which can boast of greater originality. Truly does 
Cowper declare : — '* My descriptions are all from nature, 
not one of them second-handed. My delineations of the 
heart are from my own experience, not one of them 
borrowed from books." Strange it is, that he should 
apparently have preferred to "The Task*' his translation 
of Homer, which " I know," he says, "in point of lan- 
guage is equal to it, and in variety of numbers superior.*' 
But has not our talk about Cowper been long enough, and 
will it not be better to read some rural passages from his 
poems ? 

Talbot. Bead if you will ; I for one, am quite pre- 
pared to listen ; not that I have said half that I wish to 
say about the poet of Olney, but I can keep it back for a 
space and will gladly do so. 

Stanley. I crave pardon. Let Cowper wait the 
leisure of his critics. 

Talbot. Not so. A pleasant reading, if it do not 
add a point to my criticisms, may, at least, give them 
freshness. Read what you will, Stanley, Cowper's rural 
touches are always beautiful ; and if some of them are too 
much like literal impressions of nature, others are instinct 
with poetic sentiment and feeling. 
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Stanley. Yet it is strange that these are to be 
found almost solely in" The Task." Cowper*s earlier 
poems are wanting in these loving descriptions of 
external nature ; and, although they contain much that 
is vigorous and original, his fame as a poet rests not 
upon them; for only in **The Task" does he give full 
play to his genius. From that poem, then, I will 
take a few passages, which will serve to show in what 
maimer and how well Cowper delineates rural scenery 
and life. 

Hartley. Wait a moment, Stanley. Cowper, who 
betrayed infinite disgust at the notion of exhibiting speci- 
mens of his Homer, would have deemed it no less 
degrading and injurious to his fame — of which, like most 
other poets, he was keenly sensitive — to have his choicest 
passages thus purloined and separated. And though we 
have been forced to commit this act of spoliation on other 
poets — for, otherwise, we must have devoted to them our 
days, and not merely our evenings — I think we should 
treat Cowper more mercifully, partly from the high 
position which he holds as a rural poet, partly because we 
should each of us be the better — should we not? — for 
listening to the simple, manly strain in which Cowper 
celebrates the joys of rural life, and contrasts them with 
the tumultuous excitement which seems inseparable from 
an existence in London. I move, then, that the whole 
of ** The Task" be read. There are in the poem 
upwards of five thousand lines. I will read one book 
to-night, and do you, Stanley, read another. We can 
then have some conversation about them before supper. 
If we follow the same course to-morrow evening, and the 

K 
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next following, Cowper's ** Task " will be completed; 
and so, I imagine, will oxitb, as far as he is concerned. 
If, then, Stanley will read ** The Sofa," I will undertake 
to give a voice to ** The Time Piece.*' 

[Stanley's suggestion was adopted. " The Task " 
occupied us three evenings ; but we found occasion during 
that time to discuss a number of topics to which its 
perusal gave birth ; and, what with desultory talk, criti- 
cism, and poetry, these evenings live in my memory as 
among the pleasantest we spent together at Lynton. If, 
by this time, I have acquired any influence over my 
readers, I shall not use it unduly in requesting that the 
two first books of the ** The Task " may be carefully read 
before any additional head-way is made in this volume. 
This being accomplished, the conversation which followed 
up our perusal of '' The Sofa " and " The Time Piece " 
will be read with greater interest.] 

Talbot. Thanks to both of you. ** The Time Piece " 
contains less of a rural character than any other book of 
**The Task;" but in ** The Sofa" Cowper sometimes 
shows his peculiar skill in describing simple English 
nature. I like much the lines in which his boyish 
pleasures are recalled. 

" I have loved the rural walk through lanes 

Of grassy swarth close crept by nibbling sheep, 
And skirted thick with intertexture firm 
Of thorny boughs ; have loved the rural walk 
O'er hills, through valleys, and by river^s brink, 
E'er since a truant boy I passed my bounds, 
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To enjoy a ramble on the banks of Thames. 
And still remember, nor without regret, 
Of hours which sorrow since has much endeared ; 
How oft, my slice of pocket store consumed, 
StiU hungering, penniless, and far from home, 
I fed on scarlet hips, and stony haws. 
Or blushing crabs, or berries that emboss 
The bramble, black as jet, or sloes austere." 

Several of our poets, and Spenser at the head of them, 
have pleased themselves with collecting in a cluster their 
favourite trees or flowers. Cowper has done both. 
Hartley has already read a flower piece, and to-night we 
have had a woodland scene, which deserves a second read- 
ing — so do the twelve lines which precede it. 



(( 



The sheep-fold here. 

Pours out its fleecy tenants o'er the glebe. 

At first, progressive as a stream, they seek 

The middle field ; but scattered by degrees 

Each to his choice, soon whiten all the land. 

There, from the sun-burnt hay-field homeward creeps 

The loaded wain, while lightened of its charge. 

The wain that meets it passes swiftly by. 

The boorish driver leaning o'er his team, 

Vociferous, and impatient of delay. 

Nor less attractive is the woodland scene, 

Diversified with trees of every growth. 

Alike yet various. Here the grey smooth trunks 

Of ash, or lime, or beech, distinctly shine. 

Within the twilight of their distant shades ; 

There lost behind a rising groimd, the wood 

Seems sunk, and shortened to its topmost boughs. 

No tree in all the grove but has its charms. 

Though each its hue peculiar ; paler some. 

And of a wannish grey ; the willow such 
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And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf, 

And ash, far-stretching his umbrageous arm ; 

Of deeper green the ebn ; and deeper still, 

Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak. • 

Some glossy-leaved and aTiiTiiTig m the sun. 

The maple, and the beech of oily nuts 

Prolific, and the lime at dewy eve 

Diffusing odours ; nor unnoted pass 

The sycamore, capricious in attire, ♦ 

Now green, now tawny, and ere autumn yet 

Have changed the woods in scarlet honours bright." 

Stanley. Truly does Southey declare that " the best 
didactic poems, when compared with * The Task,' are like 
formal gardens in comparison with woodland scenery." 
Its freshness is like the delicious whifif of morning air 
which greets me here at daybreak when I open my window, 
and look out upon the hills. By the way such noble hills 
as these would have bewildered Cowper, who never in his 
life saw any fine scenery, and actually declares in one of 
his letters that he was " a little daunted by the tremendous 
height of the Sussex hills, in comparison of which all he 
had seen elsewhere were dwarfs." Strange is it, in these 
days of universal peregrination, to remember that our poet 
of the flats never saw a mountain in his life, never boated 
on a loch, never listened to the roar of a torrent, or to the 
ceaseless song of a cataract, seldom sailed on the ocean, 
and never slept at sea, never visited a foreign country, and 
knew next to nothing of his own. Yet in his own coun- 
try haunts, to which he was as closely wedded as a snail 
to his shell ; amidst those quiet, pretty, tame rusticities 
which he set to music in " The Task," Cowper found, 
perhaps, as much as his peculiar genius required for its 
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nutriment. Grand scenery might have disturbed his 
equilibrium, it would not have added wings to his fancy. 
Had the air been more rarefied, a poet like Cowper might 
have been unable to soar. 

Talbot. Genius adapts itself to localities, and will 
find nutriment in a soil which might appear fatal to its 
growth. Depend upon it, a true poet will over-ride all 
obstacles ; and, if he submit to the genius locij or to any 
other restrictive deity, he does it of his own free will. 

Hartley. No doubt genius in the abstract is capable 
of this amalgamation, but genius, like Mercy in the 
" Pilgrim's Progress," is *' troubled with ill-conditions." 
Genius dwells in a body, and this body is ** fed with the 
same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, heated by the same means, warmed aud 
cooled by the same winter and summer," as the coarser 
hide of a constable or a drayman. And, indeed, being 
more ** finely touched," it must needs depend for its 
development on a thousand benign influences. Moreover, 
in Cowper' s case there was an especial need of gentle 
guidance, and household succour. That awful calamity, 
brooding like a thick cloud over his daily path — ^that 
deadly despair which prevented him, loving and tender- 
hearted as he was, from believing in God's love to himself 
— for all others he exhibited an infinite charity and hope — 
Were more inimical to song than the most violent assaults 
of external fortune. 

Talbot. So might it seem to us ; but as Samson until 
the hour when hope had fled never exercised the fulness of 
his strength, so Cowper never sang so sweetly or with 
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such "vigour as he did in the extremity of his ** life's long 
fever." 

Stanley. I should have thought that the ** Mother's 
Picture" was beyond comparison the most popular of 
Oowper's serious poems ; but Southey is of a different 
opinion, for he speaks of the lines *' To Mary '' as " the 
most widely known of all his poems,'* and asserts what I 
have no doubt is true, that '' it has been read by thousands 
and tens of thousands who have never perused * The Task,' 
nor perhaps seen or heard of any other of his works." It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain the real extent 
of a poem's popularity, and one cannot help feeling some- 
times the vanity of fame on observing the narrowness of 
the circle to which it is confined ; yet I think there can be 
iio doubt that a poet is more secure of a long life on earth 
than any other kind of hero. Is not the fame of 
Shakspeare, Homer, Milton, or Dante, less liable to be 
disturbed than that of Buonaparte or Wellington, Bacon 
or Kant? 

Talbot. So' it may seem to us ; but a Macaulay might 
point to Herodotus, Sir James Clarke, to Hippocrates, or 
Galen, or our own Sydenham ; De Morgan might single 
out Euclid ; Herschel, Sir Isaac Newton ; Euskin, 
Turner ; a Repealer, if one still there be, Daniel O'ConneU ; 
an engineer, James Watt ; a man of cotton, Sir Eichard 
Arkwright; Pusey might raise the loftiest pedestal to 
Laud, and Spurgeon to Whitfield or Calvin. Therefore 
let us arrive at the sage conclusion, that fame is less than 
nothing, and vanity ! 

Hartley. To confess this is easy, to feel it and to act 
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upon the feeling, impossible to all imaginative men. 
Milton who speaks of the love of fame as an infirmity 
hopes to write a poem which '* the world will not willingly 
let die ;" Shakspeare looks forward to what he had written 
as living in eternal lines, '^ so long as men can breathe, or 
eyes can see;'' Horace, with the easy satisfaction natural 
to him exclaims : ** Exegi monumentam asre perennius ;" 
Ovid speaks out more boldly still ; Spenser writes of his 
verse as ** vowed to eternity ;*' Drayton affirms that his 
name *' shall mount upon eternity ;" Herrick, as we 
have seen, prophecies for himself an earthly immortality ; 
Southey hopes to leave a name *^ that shall not perish in 
the dust ;" and Wordsworth without, I imagine, first 
consulting his wife, as I should have done, says that if 
only he might have his name numbered among the poets 
he would gladly end his mortal days. I need not recall 
any farther examples of so palpable a truism ;* but let 
me read you what Cowper says of himself — he of all men 
the most retiring, and whose feelings were 

" More soft and sensible 

Than are the tender horns of cockled snails." 

ft 

" I am not ashamed to confess that having commenced an 
author I am most abundantly desirous to succeed as such. I 
have (what perhaps you little suspect me of) in my nature an 
infinite share of ambition. But with it I have, at the same 
time, as you well know, an equal share of diffidence. To this 
combination of opposite qualities it has been owing, that till 



* " Fame," said Goethe, " is no despicable matter. Napoleon for 
the sake of a great name broke in pieces almost half a world." 
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lately I stole througli life without undertaking anything, yet 
always wishing to distinguish myself. At last I ventured, 
ventured too in the only path that at so late a period was yet 
open to me ; and am determined, if God have not determined 
otherwise, to work my way, through the obscurity that has 
been so long my portion, into notice. Everything, therefore, 
that seems to threaten this my favourite purpose with disap- 
pointment, affects me nearly. I suppose that aU ambitious 
minds are in the same predicament. He who seeks distinction 
must be sensible of disapprobation, exactly in the same pro- 
portion as he desires applause Some people, and 

good people too, would blame me. But you will not ; and 
they, I think, would blame without just cause. We certainly 
do not honour God when we bury, or when we neglect to 
improve, as far as we may, whatever talent he may have 
bestowed on us, whether it be little or much. In natural 
things as well as in spiritual, it is a never-feiling truth, that 
to him who hath (that is, to him who occupies what he hath 
diligently, and so as to increase it,) more shall be given. Set 
me down, therefore, my dear, for an industrious rhymer, so 
long as I shall have the ability. For in this only way is 
it possible for me, so far as I can see, either to honour God or 
to serve men, or even to serve myself." 

This is an interesting passage. It tells us much of the 
poet in a few words, and it marks out Cowper's daim of 
poetical succession to the bards who preceded him. De- 
pend upon it, the poet who is too high-minded to care for 
fame has no rightful claim to the title. Like By-ends 
when he tumbled over the wall, he is an interloper — not an 
honest man. 

Talbot. There is some truth in this, but I think we 
should be careful in our small way, and still more that the 
poets should be careful in their larger sphere, that the 
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desire for fame does not take the place of higher motives, 
and so become at length the ruling principle of action. I 
do not saj that the love of fame may not blend in some 
degree with other motives, for it seems a part of our 
nature and must not therefore be wholly crushed out; 
but I do saj that the passion requires to be watched and 
jealously guarded. ** What shadows we are, and what 
shadows we pursue I" exclaimed Burke. One of the most 
misty of all these shadows is fame. If man himself be 
but the ** dream of a shadow'* — ^man's fame cannot, 
Jeremy Taylor would say, be " substantial enough to 
make a cloud." 

Hartley. This rings like true metal, and one cannot 
well prove it counterfeit. Yet in healthy moments, when 
mind and body are in good working order, and mere 
existence is a joy and luxury, fame, like fortune, seems 
worthy of a struggle, and not altogether such a vapour as 
we deem it in gloomy hours. 

Stanley. 

" Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in their dust." 

That is the kind of fragrance we should seek to leave 
behind us ; but it is a fragrance which can be expressed 
from a great variety of blossoms, and the sweetest, rarest, 
and most enduring may be bequeathed in the form of 
poetry. 

Talbot. Apart from fame, and apart even from the 
great power for good wielded by the poet, poetry is, as 
Coleridge acknowledged in his own case, ''an exceeding 
great reward." Cowper bears a like testimony. ** I call 
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it," he says, ** a comfort of life ; it is so to others, but to 
myself it is become even a necessary." It kept him steadily 
and quietly employed, and was doubtless beneficial to his 
mental health. '^ I am the busiest man," he once wrote, 
** that ever lived sequestered as I do, and am never idle. 
My days accordingly roll away with a most tremendous 
rapidity." 

To the sorrows of all men, God adds some drops of 
consolation. Cowper, when all other comfort was with- 
drawn, found a gentle alleviation of his woe in the plea- 
sure of poetic pains. The law of compensation, the 
working of which can in some instances be clearly dis- 
cerned, is not altogether hidden from us in the case of 
Cowper. I will read you an illustrative passage from 
Southey's life of the poet, which is as true in the thought 
it conveys as it is faultless in expression : — 

" Cowper had his own affliction, and that was of the heaviest 
kind ; but from the ordinary cares and sorrows of life no man 
was ever more completely exempted. All his connections were 
prosperous. Mr. Unwin was the only friend whose longer life 
must have appeared desirable, of whom death bereaved liim. 
From the time when in the prime of manhood he was rendered 
helpless, he was provided for by others ; that Providence, 
which feeds the ravens, raised up one person after another to 
minister unto hirp. Mrs. Unwin was to him as a mother ; 
Lady Hesketh as a sister ; and when he lost in Unwin one 
who had been to him as a brother, young men, as has already 
been seen in the instance of Rose, supplied that loss with 
almost filial affection. Sad as his story is, it is not altogether 
mournful: he had never to complain of injustice, nor of 
injuries, nor even of neglect. Man had no part in bringing on 
his calamity ; and to that very calamity which made l^im 
* leave the herd ' like * a stricken deer,' it was owing that the 
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genius wHch has consecrated his name, which has made him 
the most popular poet of his age, and secures that popularity 
from fading away, was developed in retirement; it would 
have been blighted had he continued in the course for which 
he was trained up. He would not have found the way to 
fame, unless he had missed the way to fortune. He might 
have been happier in his generation ; but he could never have 
been so useful ; with that generation his memory would have 
passed away, and he would have slept with his fathers, instead 
of living with those who are the glory of their country, and the 
benefactors of their kind," 

It is pleasant to read the honest praise awarded by one 
poet to the genius of another. In some respects Southey 
could not fully understand the character of Cowper. In 
later life, and under the softening influence of sorrow, 
which served to draw out his own religious character, he 
would have comprehended it more readily. If, however, 
I sometimes differ from Southey in his remarks on the 
character of the poet, I am amused by observing how 
completely these remarks are refuted by the very facts 
which he brings forward to confirm them. Southey is 
the most honest of biographers. 

Hartley. Let poetry and the poets sleep for to-night. 
It is the hour for sapper, the pleasantest of all meals, 
but one which even in the country is fast becoming 
obsolete. » 

Stanley. Medical men who agree on no other point 
are, with scarcely an exception, sworn foes to supper; 
but, to my thinking, a seven o'clock dinner, which is sure 
to be the heaviest meal of the day, is more hurtful than 
a light supper, especially if it be enlivened by talk and 
spiced by wit. 
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ELlbtlby. The former we can have at all times, and 
if the wit come it shall be welcome. In any wise : — 

" No simple word, 
That shall be uttered at our mirthful board, 
ShaU make us sad next morning, or aflfright 
The liberty that we'U enjoy to-night." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Verse sweetens toil, how rude soever the sound — 
All at her work the village maiden sings ; 

Nor, while she turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the sad vicissitude of things. 

Anon. 

It seems strange to me, while writing this simple record 
of our vacation-readings, to think how all that passed 
besides during the happy hours of that bright, warm 
summer time is treasured up in my memory, and how 
peacefully it nestles there among those fair pictures of the 
past, which serve to link that past to the present and 
future, and to give harmony and colour to life. For every 
casual action, enjoyment, or sorrow has, not only its 
present influence on the mind, but also affects us for good 
or ill m the years that follow, — partly through the aid of 
memory, and partly through some hidden power which we 
feel but cannot discern. 

Again, it sometimes seems strange to me that the fear of 
digression and a certain sense of critical propriety should 
forbid my making more than an occasional allusion to the 
joyous out-of-door life we led for so many weeks at 
Lynton-«-to the long rambles on foot or on horseback ; to 
the dreamy boatings, and still more dreamy hours on the 
hills or by the stream- side ; to the excursions by coach or 
steamer to other parts of that glorious coast — to Ilfra- 
combe, to Clovelly — the most curious and romantic of 
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Tillages, to Hartland and Hartland Point, to Month Mill, 
and to many other delicious nooks little heeded by the 
passing tourist, but well loved and keenly appreciated by 
all true Devonians. They will join with me in praising 
the glorious hills, the wild moorlands, the long and over- 
arched lanes, the fine extent of seaboard, the swiftly- 
flowing and sweetly-winding rivers, the trees and flowers, 
the apple orchards and gardens, the cottage homes and 
ancestral mansions, the green and pleasant valleys, the 
rich pasture lands, the ancient woods and young planta- 
tions, as well as other and even higher charms, which com- 
bine to render Devonshire the loveliest of all our English 
shires. 

Truly I must express my surprise that young English- 
men should so foolishly wander over foreign lands to 
their inconvenience and discomfort, when so much that is 
beautiful, suggestive, and of national interest invites their 
attention in their own country. Depend upon it England 
cannot be known too weU. The more known the more 
loved she will be ; and if this be true of all England, 
now the sole ark of liberty, and the most blessed seat of 
Christendom — of England with all its miseries and poverty, 
its weary toil and heavy mammon chains — still more true 
is it of Devon, for there Beauty's self becomes more beauti- 
ful, and there the dark shades of sorrow are softened by the 
kindly hand of Nature ! 

[" The G-arden '' and *' The Winter Evening " were read 
at our next meeting ; but a long summer's day upon the 
water, a goodly portion of which was passed in rowing, 
did not leave us much liveliness to expend on conversation. 
Indeed, my notes for this date are so meagre, that it will 
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be advisable to write down, so far as I can recall it, in the 
present chapter, the discussion which occupied two even- 
ings. The four last books of ** The Task" formed the 
topic of conversation.] 

Hartley. Although Cowper's blank verse is cast in a 
very different mould from that of Milton, it is remark- 
able how often, whilst reading ** The Task," we are 
reminded of the ** Paradise Lost," Very frequently there 
are the same turns of expression, the same combination of 
words. I find no fault with Cowper for this resemblance. 
The trees which hang over our bright stream are reflected 
in its bosom — the water takes their likeness, and mirrors 
their beauty, but its own freshness and purity are not 
impaired thereby. 

Stanley. The character of Cowper* s blank verse is 
quite as much his own as the thoughts contained in his 
poem. Yet, had there been no Milton, it would unques- 
tionably have been different. Hartley's illustration, 
however, is not correct. Cowper does not reflect Milton 
as the trees are reflected in the stream. If he did he 
would have no rightful claim to originality. 

Hartley. Illustrations are seldom apposite if taken 
too literally, and between an illustration and a definition 
there is a gulph as wide as that into which Curtius leaped. 
However, I owe my matter-of-fact friend an apology, 
which is here tendered, 

Stanley. And accepted ; yet 'twere better to avoid an 
error than to apologize for it. Cowper' s ** Task " grows in 
value as it proceeds. The third and fourth books are 
finer than the first and second ; but the fifth and sixth 
are the best. In ** The Garden," which we have to thank 
Talbot for reading, and reading well, there is the celebrated 
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passage, so touching when the life of Cowper is known, 
commencing with the Hne 

* " I was a stricken deer that left the herd." 

Soon after we come upon the passage to which Hartley 
referred on a former evening, concerning the unlawfulness 
of field sports : — 

" Should some contagion, kind to the poor brutes 
We persecute, annihilate the tribes 
That draw the sportsman over hill and dale 
Fearless, and rapt away from all his cares ; 
Should never game-fowl hatch her eggs again, 
Nor baited hook deceive the fish's eye ; 
Could pageantry and dance and feast and song 
Be quelled in all our summer-month retreats ; 
How many self-deluded nymphs and swains 
Who dream they have a taste for fields and groves. 
Would find them hideous nurseries of the spleen, 
And crowd the roads, impatient for the town ! 
They love the country, and none else, who seek. 
For their own sake its silence and its shade ; 
Delights which who would leave, that has a heart 
Susceptible of pity, or a mind 
Cultured and capable of sober thought. 
For all the savage din of the swift pack 
And clamours of the field ? detested sport. 
That owes its pleasures to another's pain. 
That feeds upon the sobs and dying shrieks 
Of harmless nature, dumb, but yet endued 
With eloquence that agonies inspire. 
Of silent tears, and heart-distending sighs ! 
Vain tears, alas ! and sighs that never find 
A corresponding tone in jovial souls." 

Now, critics and moralists, what say you to this denuncia- 
tion of an Englishman's favourite amusement ? I thought 
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that when Talbot read the poem he nodded approbation 
on concluding this passage. 

Talbot. Just so far as every symptom of barbarism 
is to be shunned, and the fair humanities of Christianity 
and civilization are worthy of our love, I would repudiate 
all pleasures which are linked to cruelty, whether they be 
the butcheries of ancient Borne, the bull fights of Spain, or 
the field sports to which my countrymen are addicted. I 
love all manly exercise. I appreciate and applaud all 
muscular virtues. I believe in cricket as a great national 
institution. I honour the noble art of equitation. I hold 
that every gentleman and lady should be able to sit an 
unruly horse, to swim across a river or to skate over it, 
that the use of the rifle should be as familiar to us as the bow 
was to our forefathers, and that hardihood and self-denial 
belong to every Englishman by birthright ; but I do not 
believe that true manliness can be attained or fostered by 
acts of cruelty, and therefore I denounce the pleasures of 
the sporting world, Cowper maintained the rights of 
animals in a sensible manner ;* and his argument is, to my 
thinking, unanswerable. Thus he writes : — 

" The sum is this : if man's convenience, health, 
Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs ; 



* John Foster, tlie essayisb, declares soxnewherei with a strong 
feeling of indignation, that he has seen " a man, a religioui man, press 
his foot down repeatedly on a small ant-hill while a great nnmber of 
the poor ATiiTnala have been bnsy on it ;** and then he continues, " I 
never did snch a thing, never. Oh Providence ! how many poor 
insects of thine are exposed to be trodden to death in each path j are 
not all beings within thy care ?** 
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Else they are all — ^the meanest things that are — 
As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 
As God was firee to fonn them at the first, 
Who in his sovereign wisdom made them alL" 

Hartley. The same gentleness of disposition which 
made Cowper kind to every bird or animal which came 
across his path,* gave him also a loving charity towards 
his feUow-men. His Christianity made him hopefdl for 
others ; his disease forced him to despair for himself. 

Stanley. like almost all poets, Cowper sometimes 
indolges in a delosive retrospect of the past, and in the 
belief that in ancient times England was pnrer in morals 
and nobler in her manhood. I have little sympathy with 
a creed like this. 

Talbot. Yet Cowper well knew what he was asserting ; 
and, had he lived in the present day, his reasons for this 
belief would, I think, be strengthened. I own, however, 
that some of the poet's political lucubrations are feeble 
and feminine. They might have emanated from Mary 
Unwin when that lady's halcyon days were over. 

Stanley. What inimitable letters Cowper has left us. 
I like them better than Gray's, or Walpole's, or Byron's. 
** The most graceful letters in the language," Hugh 
Miller terms them, and he is right. But they can boast 
also higher qualities. 

Hartley. Hugh Miller's visit to Olney is graphically 
described. It might have been written by Southey, and 



* The author of "The Borotigh" tried once to become a sportsman ; 
bnt " the cry of the first hare he saw killed, stmck him as so like the 
wail of an infant, that he tamed heart-sick from the spot." 
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would have filled up a gap in his life of Cowper. No 
one who cares for the poet should pass over the Olney 
chapters of *' First Impressions." They form a local hand- 
book to *^ The Task.'' 

Talbot. Which, although it touches on themes of 
universal interest, is pre-eminently the poem of a locality. 
Cowper never succeeds if he ventures beyond his familiar 
haunts ; he is never so successful as when describing in a 
modest vein of egotism his own connection with them. 
There is a short passage in the fourth book, commencing 
with the 691st line, which I should like to read again, as it 
forms a part of the poet's autobiography. 

" But slighted as it is, and by the great 
Abandoned, and which still I more regret, 
Infected with the manners and the modes 
It knew not once, the country wins me still. 
I never framed a wish, or form'd a plan 
That flattered me with hopes of earthly bliss. 
But there I laid the scene. There early stray'd 
My fancy, ere yet liberty of choice 
Had found me, or the hope of being free. 
My very dreams were rural, rural too 
The first-bom efforts of my youthful muse, 
Sportive, and jingling her poetic bells 
Ere yet her ear was mistress of their powers. 
No bard could please me but whose Ijrre was tuned 
To Nature's praises. Heroes and their feats 
Fatigued me, never weary of the pipe 
Of Tityrus, assembling as he sang 
The rustic throng beneath his favourite beech." 

And then, in one of the most popular passages of the 
poem, the author shows how the love of Nature's works is 
bom with all, how the London citizen is cheered by a 
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breath of unadulterate air, how "a garden in which 
nothing thrives has charms that soothe the rich pos- 
sessor;*' and that 'Hhe casements lined with creeping 
herbs,** " the crazy boxes planted thick and watered 
duly," the broken pitcher, and the spoutless teapot, serve 
to prove, ** sad witnesses ** though they be 



<( 



how close-pent man regrets 

The country, with what ardour he contrives 
A peep at nature, when he can no more/' 

Stanley. The whole passage from which you have 
culled your extract is beautiful and natural ; but we have 
not yet noticed the most life-like and clearly drawn pic- 
ture in the poem. I allude to the commencement of the 
** Winter's Morning Walk." It would seem as though 
the keen frosty air which brings out in sharper outline 
each prominent feature in a landscape had similarly 
alBfected the pictorial craft of the poet. I will not recite 
the whole description to which I refer, but take a few 
lines only, which will serve to recall the whole passage : — 

" The cattle mourn in comers where the fence 
Screens them, and seem half-petrified to sleep 
In imrecumbent sadness. There they wait 
Their wonted fodder, not like hungering man 
Fretful if unsupplied, but silent, meek. 
And patient of the slow-paced swain's delay. 
He from the stack carves out the accustom'd load, 
Deep plunging and again deep plunging oft 
His broad keen knife into the solid mass. 
Smooth as a wall the upright remnant stands. 
With such imdeviating and even force 
He severs it away 
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Forth goes the woodman, leaving unconcerned 
The cheerful haunts of man, to wield the axe 
And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear, 
From mom to eve L soUtary task. 
Shaggy, and lean, and shrewd, with pointed ears 
"And tail cropped short, half lurcher and half cur, 
His dog attends him. Close behind his heel 
Now creeps he slow, and now with many a frisk 
Wide-scampering snatches up the drifted snow 
With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his snout ; 
Then shakes his powdered coat and barks for joy. 
Heedless of all his pranks the sturdy churl 
Moves right toward the mark ; nor stops for aught. 
But now and then with pressure of his thumb 
To adjust the fragrant charge of a short tube 
That fumes beneath his nose : the trailing cloud 
Streams far behind him, scenting aU the air." 

EL^RTLET. That is admirable, and as true to the life 
as a sun-picture. What nonsense Lord Houghton once 
perpetrated when he spoke at a public meeting of the 
" languid grace ** of Cowper. Why, there is more manly 
vigour and pith in the Olney poet's verse than in a dozen of 
our living versifiers, including his Lordship in the number. 
By the way, Stanley, when we commenced our talk 
about Cowper, you spoke of the cluster of poems which 
preceded '^ The Task,'' as though they had done nothing 
for the poet's fame, and were, in sooth, unworthy of his 
genius. I was going to question your assertion at the 
time, but am glad I did not, as I have since met with a 
fine passage in one of Wilson's Essays, which, with your 
permission, I will read. 

Stanley. By all means. Wilson's eloquence and 
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wanntli of feeling often led him to indulge in strong 
assertions. But let that pass. I am quite willing to 
have my opinion opposed by so eloquent a writer. 

Hartley. Listen then humbly, as in duty bound, to 
the utterance of this wonderful critic. *Twere shame, 
indeed, not to agree with Christopher ; for, although he 
often speaks vehemently, sound Saxon sense forms the 
fuel to his fire : — 

" Cowper was a man, not only of the finest and profoundest 
sensibilities, but of very strong passions, which, cruelly thwarted 
and disappointed, and defrauded of their just joy in very early 
youth, shook the whole constitution of his being, and tainted 
it with melancholy and madness, or aggravated and brought 
out the hereditaiy disease. His later life — indeed almost all 
his life, after he had reached the prime of manhood — ^was so 
calm and quiet in its outgoings to the outward eye, and for 
the most part was really so indeed : The hearth at which he 
and Mrs. Unwin sat — the Mary whose tender affection and its 
uncommon ties his genius has consecrated and immortalized — 
burned with such a seemingly cheerful and tender uniformity, 
except when disturbed by thoughts for which at times there 
was no relief, not even the voice from heaven : The poet was 
so devoted to his flowers, and his hot-house plants, and his 
pigeons, and his rabbits — that is to everything fair or harmless 
in animate or inanimate nature ; — His intercourse with the 
world was so small, it being like that of some benevolent 
hermit who had sought refuge in retirement from the troubles 
that beset him in society, without being in the least an ascetic 
or his sympathies being either deadened or narrowed with the 
himian beings living in another sphere ; — All his more serious 
studies ; — (we make no allusion to his religion, which was 
more than serious, always solemn and too often dreadful), 
were of a kind so remote from the every-day interests of the 
passing time, and even from the intellectual pursuits most 
popular and most powerful for good and for evil, in the 
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world whicli he had so nearly forsaken ; His ambition and 
love of fame, which though deep and strong, and pure and 
high, because they were bom and sustained by the conscious- 
ness of genius, that, beyond all things else, rejoiced in inter- 
preting the word of God, as it is written in the fair volume of 
nature, and in the took which reveals what in nature is hidden, 
and beyond all finding out, were so linked with holy xmdertak- 
ings and achievements in which God alone should be glorified, 
that they seem to be hardly compatible with any permanent 
design of busying himself with drawing pictures of passions 
rife in common existence, so as to embody moral instruction in 
a satirical form ; — ^Altogether there seems something so soft, so 
sweet, so delicate, so tender, almost so fragHe in the peculiar 
structure of his bodily frame — a spirit of cohesion among all 
his feuiulties both of thought and feeling so very unworldly, and 
such a refinement of manners about him, as may not be called 
fastidiousness, but rather a shrinking timidity, so that, like the 
sensitive plant, he was, as it were, paralysed by the least 
touch of rudeness, and perhaps imknown to Ids own heart, 
courted retirement the more to escape the chance of such 
shocks as carelessness or coarseness often tmintentionally 
inflict ; — That we are not prepared to think of such a being, if 
such Cowper were, standing forth a satirist of the follies and 
absurdities of his kind, no less than of their worst and most 
flagrant delinquencies, and to see him with a bold grasp shaking 
the blossom of the fall-blown sins of the people. Yet this 
Cowper did ; and his satire is sublime. There is not anywhere 
that we know of in the language such satires as his " Table 
Talk," "Progress of Error," "Truth," "Expostulation," 
" Hope," " Charity," " Conversation," " Retirement." Perhaps 
we ought to call those compositions by some other name ; for 
they are fall of almost aU kinds of the noblest poetry. Never 
were the principles of the real wealth of nations more grandly 
expounded, illustrated, and enforced — ^national honour, faith, 
freedom, patriotism, independence, religion, all sung in magni- 
ficent strains, kindled alternately by the pride and indignation 
of a Briton exulting in, or ashamed of the land of saints and 
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heroes. No want of individual portraits of fools, knaves, and 
even ruffians. The same man, who was well satisfied to sdt 
day after day beside an elderly lady sewing caps and tippets, 
except when he was obliged to go and water the flowers, or 
feed the rabbits, rose up when Poetry came upon him, sinewy 
and muscular as a mailed man dallying for awhile with a two- 
edged sword, as if to try its weight and temper, when about to 
shear down the Philistines. Cowper goes forth in his holy ire 
like a man inspired and commissioned. Tou see his soul 
glowing and burning with fires kindled on the altar of 
religion. He comes strong from the study of the old prophets 
and, in some of his most magnificent marches, you think that 
you hear the Bible transformed into another shape of poetry, 
the essence being the same, nor are the sacred strains profsoied 
by being soxmded to a lyre smote by such a hand — a hand 
uplifted duly, many times and oft, besides night and mom, in 
prayer, and ever " open as day to melting charity." How he 
sheds sudden day into the midnight darkness of London, lying 
bare with aU her sins and iniquities ! The dark city quakes 
as she is suddenly brightened, and stands confessed in aU. her 
guilt in which she dares not to glory, now that the hand of 
Heaven seems stretched forth to avenge and destroy. There is 
nothing in Byron of such sustained majesty as Cowper's 
expostulation with this Queen of the cities of the earth — ^nor 
even in Wordsworth. In a comparison or parallel between 
these two great bards Cowper and Wordsworth, which we 
intend ere long to attempt, we shall venture on some quota- 
tions even from the poetry of the author of " The Task," for 
we believe that by " The Task " he is chiefly known ; nor is it 
wrong, or wonderful, that he should be — ^but assuredly in his 
earlier poems, there is more of the vivida vis anvnd, even of 
the mens divinior, although for reasons that will be afterwards 
given to those who wish or want them, they never can be so 
incorporated with the read poetry of England. Even as a 
personal satirist — that is, the satirist of particular views, as 
they are exhibited in individual characters whose portraits are 
unsparingly drawn, we know of nobody with whom Cowper 
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niay not take rank ; while as a general satirist of that mysteri- 
ous compound of good and evil, man, we know nobody who 
may take rank with him, for spleen, rancour, bile, in his loftiest 
moods, he has none ; there is a profound melancholy often 
mingling with his ire, for he knows that he is of the same 
blind race, whom he upbraids with their folly and their wicked- 
ness ; he hates sin, but he loves and pities the sinner ; his is 
not the railing of sanctimonious pride, but, as a Christian, he 
feels that he does * well to be angry '; his morality is always pure 
and hjgh, but his religion is a power purer and liigher far — its 
denunciations are altogether of a different nature, appealing to 
other fears, and other sanctions, and in the spirit of religion 
alone will any satire ever be foimd from the lips of man 
which, because of its influence on human happiness and virtue, 
may be named sacred, holy, divine, and enrolled among the 
other records of immortal song." 

Stanley. Well, you see that Wilson himself owns 
that it is by ** The Task " Cowper is chiefly known, and 
that it is neither wrong nor wonderful that he should be ; 
and, moreover, I have a better answer still, so far as 
Wilson is concerned ; for, in spite of his fanciful illustra- 
tion of Cowper's rising up; ** when poetry came upon him, 
sinewy and muscular as a mailed man," and of his asser- 
tion with regard to the poet's ** sustained majesty,'' and 
the vivida vis animi which marks his earlier poems — when 
I turn to another essay of North's, entituled ** A Few 
Words on Shakspeare "— I find him altogether contra- 
dicting the bold assertions contained in the passage you 
have just read, by this simple dictum — ** the poetry of 
Cowper wants power." 

Talbot. Well done, Stanley ! Your memory has 
served you in good stead. I fear it was sometimes 
Wilson*s wont, as I know it is the habit of some living 

L 
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critics, to, make assertions which, though true in a sense, 
and under special circumstances, are not true when viewed 
apart from those qualifications. Cowper does, indeed, 
want power when compared with Shakspeare ; but when 
looked at from a less lofty stand-point he has an ample 
share of ** divine energy." 

Hartley. Was it customary in Cowper's days to wear 
a nightcap in polite society ; for Romney, in his insane 
portrait of the bard, has crowned his head with something 
very like one ? 

Stanley. Be sure that Cowper would not have 
worn anything misbecoming to him in the character of 
poet or gentleman. The head-dress you speak of is no 
ornament, any more than hoops are now-a-days ; but it 
was fashionable in Cowper's time, and before his time. 
The poet, strange as it may seem, was somewhat of a 
fast man in the matter of dress. When he writes for a 
hat, he says, ** Let it not be a round slouch, which I 
abhor, but a smart, well-cocked, fashionable affair;" 
when he wants an under- waist coat, he requires that it 
should be fronted with green satin, and in giving other 
commissions to his friend Unwin he is equally particular ; 
but wherefore. Hartley, did you so suddenly and abruptly 
allude to the pileolus nocturnus as suggested by Cowper's 
head gear ? 

Hartley. For the best of reasons, since drowsiness, 
as well as the clock, warn me that it is time to woo 
** tired nature's sweet restorer;" and though I never 
wore a nightcap in my life, I shall be glad, figuratively 
at least, to put my head into one as soon as possible. 

Talbot. When Dr. Young reaches the end of his 
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fatiguing poem, he intimates that his " Night Thoughts " 
have at length made him sleepy — a consummation for 
which all his readers must be thankful. I do not think, 
however, although night is summoning us away from 
Olney, we have had a heavy time there with the poet. 

Hartley. Considering the sage and serious nature of 
Cowper's poetry, and the sober character of his critics, 
perhaps not. But now, good-night. I commend you to 
the sweeter companionship of sleep 

« soft closer of our eyes, 

Low murmurer of tender lullabies." 

Stanley. Good-night, then, to you and to William 
Cowper, who, although not one of the greatest, is 
assuredly one of the best beloved of English poets. 



l2 
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CHAPTER IX. 

In the case of most men it is neither acuteness of the reason 
nor breadth of humanity which shields them from the impres- 
sions of natural scenery, but rather low anxieties, vain discon- 
tents, and mean pleasures ; and for one who is blinded to the 
works of God by profoimd abstraction or lofty purpose, tens of 
thousands have their eyes sealed by vulgar selfishness, and 
their intelligence crushed by impious care. — Rusein. 

I KNOW not how it came to pass, but I took fewer notes 
of our evening conversation, as that conversation became 
prolonged, and, on the whole, perhaps, more interesting. 
As I read over my jottings, I am able to remember that 
in one place there is an important omission, and an uncon- 
scionable abridgment in another ; that here a poet^s name 
is barely mentioned, whose works were freely discussed, 
and that there a single thought is suggested which proved 
to us at the time the germ of other thoughts, and of much 
interesting converse. Perhaps, however, on the whole, 
this lack of material may prove an advantage. The 
simple fare provided in this volume is, I fear, unsuited to 
the taste of readers who are accustomed to a highly 
seasoned and sensational literature. But, whatever faults 
it may possess in their eyes should they chance to turn 
over its pages, they shall not be able, with any justice, to 
add prolixity to the number. 
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The main topic of discussion this evening was the 
poetry of Wordsworth. Stanley opened the debate, if 
such it may be tenned, by remarking that if we attempted 
to draw from Wordsworth's volumes every rural beauty 
they contained, Summer would disappear and Autumn lay 
*' his fiery finger on the leaves '* before the task could be 
accomplished. But I must attend to dramatic propriety, 
and allow him to speak in his own person. 

Stanley. If it be true, as the Oxford Professor of 
Poetry asserts, that the first duty of the Poet is to select 
an excellent action, it is obvious that this high aim of his 

■ 

calling has by Wordsworth been systematically neglected. 
His great power as a poet appears to lie in the exquisite 
beauty of detached thoughts^, of single lines or couplets ; 
but there is no poem of his remarkable for a great action, 
not one, unless it be " Laodamia," the construction of 
which shows the hand of a consummate artist. Let me 
read you an extract from the preface to the first series of 
Mr. Arnold's poems : — 

"We can hardly at the present day understand what 
Menander meant when he told a man who inquired as to the 
progress of his comedy that he had finished it, not having yet 
written a single line, because he had constructed the action of 
it in his mind. A modem critic would have assured him that 
the merit of his piece depended on the brilliant things whicli 
arose under his pen as he went along. We have poems which 
seem to exist merely for the sake of single lines and passages ; 
not for the sake of producing any total impression. We have 
critics who seem to direct their attention merely to detached 
expressions — to the language about the action, not to the action 
itsel£ I verily think that the majority of them do not in their 
hearts believe that there is such a thing as a total impressioji 
to be derived from a poem at all, or to be demanded from a 
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poet ; they think the term a commonplace of metaphy&dcal 
criticism. They will permit the poet to select any action he 
pleases, and to suffer that action to go as it will, provided he 
gratifies them with occasional bursts of fine writing, and with 
a shower of isolated thoughts and images. That is, they 
permit him to leave their poetic sense ungratified, provided 
that he gratifies their rhetorical sense and their curiosity. Of 
his neglecting to gratify these there is little danger ; he needs 
rather to be warned against the danger of attempting to gratify 
these alone ; he needs rather to be perpetually reminded to 
prefer his action to everything else ; so to treat this as to permit 
its inherent excellencies to develop themselves without in- 
terruption from the intrusion of his personal peculiarities: 
most fortunate when he most entirely succeeds in effiacing 
himself, and in enabling a noble action to subsist as it did in 
nature."* 

This criticism, and indeed the whole of Mr. Arnold's 
preface, contains a justly merited protest against all mere 
prettinesses in verse ; but if preferred against the great 
poets of modern days, whose path in poetry lies widely 
apart from that of their Hellenic forefathers, I feel that 
the reasoning of the Professor is unsound, although I 
cannot quite discern where the fallacy lies. True it is 
that our poets care more for expression than for action ; 
but is this in itself a fault ? and may not the change be 
traced to the mighty revolution which overthrew the gods 
of heathendom and the deification of this present life, — to 
the profound sense of discomfort and sadness which 
damps all felicity that has not its harvest time in the 
future? 

Hartley. The ancient mind was in many respects 
freer and more joyous than the modern. The har- 



* Poem by Matthew Arnold. Preface to first edition, p. 
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mony of life in the golden age of Grecian literature 
and art was unruffled by the sense of personal respon- 
sibility, and by those great questions which a thoughtful 
man in these days would not evade if he could, and could 
not if he would. There was nothing then to prevent the 
entire dedication of a life to the service of Art, because 
there was nothing more noble, nothing out of which so 
much beauty — the god of all Grecian worship — could be 
evolved. The poet now-a-days lives, or professes to live, 
for his fellows ; in the olden time he lived for himself. 
The office of the Vates is higher than that of the mere 
artist ; what is lost in the perfection of self-culture is more 
than repaid by a larger communion with, and greater 
power over, the souls of men. 

Talbot. Although, alas ! the wise Archbishop is dead, 
I suppose there is still such a book in the world as 
Whately's ** Logic," which might sometimes be profit- 
ably studied by poet- critics and dilettanti, I listen to 
sage remarks, but try in vain to shape out of them a 
reply to the argument which Mr. Arnold has so ably 
urged. 

Stanley. O man, it lieth not with us to give thee a 
clear vision ! For my part, I think that what has been 
said, though it may not directly cope with the Professor's 
line of reasoning, does yet, so to speak, by a side-light, 
reveal that which is unsound in it. 

Talbot. I bow to a discernment I am unable to 
appreciate. I am glad, however, to agree with Stanley 
in the observation he made on the marked difference 
between Wordsworth's practice and Mr. Arnold's theory. 
Wordsworth, to my thinking, has, of all modem poets. 
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been the most faulty in his persistent disregard of a^ noble 
action as the main essential to a great poem. What can 
be more nnartistic than the constmction of " The Excur- 
sion?" what more wilfully perverse than the selection of 
idiots, pedlars, waggoners, and leech-gatherers, Goody 
Blakes, and Harry Gills, as the dramatis personcB through 
whom to find an utterance for his highest poesy. 

Hartley. Undoubtedly in adopting a theory which 
was half true and half false, Wordsworth, has done injus- 
tice to his own powers. But the inspiration of the poet 
will not be shackled, and in his noblest pdems his role 
of poetical criticism has been utterly forgotten, and he 
has adhered only to the grand law laid down in his own 
sonnet, — 



" A Poet ! — He hath put his heart to school, 
Nor dares to move unpropp'd upon the staff 
Which Art hath lodged within his hand — ^must laugh 
By precept only and shed tears by rule. 
Thy Art be Nature ; the live current quaff, 
And let the groveller sip his stagnant pool 
In fear that else, when Critics grave and cool 
Have killed him. Scorn should write his epitaph. 
How does the meadow-flower its bloom unfold ? 
Because the lovely little flower is free 
Down to its root, and in that freedom bold ; 
And so the grandeur of the forest tree 
Comes not by casting in a formal mould, 
But from its own divine vitality." 

Talbot. Wo rdswo rth is the^rinceof^sponetjiaifcexs ; 
and some otms profoundest and rarest thoughts are 
enshrined in these caskets. A few of them are essentially 
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rural in their character. Let me read you one which has 
ever been a special favourite of mine, composed on a May 
morning : — 

" Life with yon Lambs, like day, is just begun, 
Yet Nature seems to them a heavenly guide. 
Does joy approach ? they meet the coming tide ; 
And sullenness avoid, as now they shun 
Pale twilight's lingering glooms, — and in the sun 
Couch near their dams, with quiet satisfied ; 
Or gambol— each with his shadow at his side, 
Varying its shape wherever he may run. 
As they from turf yet hoar with sleepy dew 
All turn, and court the shining and the green. 
Where herbs look up, and opening flowers are seen ; 
Why to God's goodness cannot We be true. 
And so His gifts and promises between, 
Feed to the last on pleasures ever new ?" 

Stanley. A good sonnet ; but, being composed on a 
May morning, one cannot help contrasting it with the 
immortal song in ten lines written by a yet greater poet. 
Do you remember Mr. Henry Taylor's Essay on Words- 
worth's Sonnets ? It evinces, like most of Taylor's prose 
writings, a keen critical sagacity, and much good sense 
expressed in a manly but heavy stylo. 

Talbot. Not a heavy style, I think, in itself, although, 
perhaps, it may appear so when contrasted with the bril- 
liant and sensational style of composition now so much in 
vogue. It is verily a luxury in these days to meet with 
an author who combines thoughtfulness and sound sense 
with the correct and vigorous use of his mother tongue. 
In this respect Mr. Taylor will perhaps acknowledge his 
indebtedness to Wordsworth himself, whose purity of lan- 

l3 
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gnage and dignity of style — ^when lie chooses to be digni- 
fied — are not to be surpassed. This is strikingly sbown in 
the sonnets, and especially in those which are dedicated to 
Liberty and Independence. 

Hartley. Yes, Wordsworth can be dignified "when 
he chooses ;" but unfortunately Ids choice freq uently lea ds 
him to be very sinaple and even silly. 

Talbot. Simplicity has no connexion with silliness. 
The one term may be correct when applied to Wordsworth, 
for, like all great poets, he is often simple as a child ; but 
the other is a libel upon the most thoughtful and most 
philosophical poet who has appeared in this land since the 
days of Milton. Yet, profoundly as I reverence Words- 
worth, I am not disposed to award him indiscriminate 
praise. I believe that the ardent study of his poems 
has led some minds to indulge in a refined Pantheism, 
and has encouraged in others a too careful regard for 
ritualistic observances ; but, despite all drawbacks, his 
volumes form a rich and vast storehouse of poetic wisdom. 
His description of nature is never dwarfed into the literal 
transcript of the scene as it appeared to his bodily eye ; 
but all that we gain of strength, of hope, and joy, from 
the perishing beauty around us, finds in Wordsworth a 
living voice, so clear, so musical, so expressive, that I dare 
believe it will be listened to in the centuries to come with 
as much delight as it is listened to now ; nay, with far 
more delight, for this age is so restless, so full of material 
schemes and anxieties, so fond%of ostentation, of extrava- 
gance in art, in literature, in social life, that Wordsworth's 
genius is under a temporary cloud, and for awhile he is 
forced to stand aloof, while a herd of sensational prose 
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authors and spasmodic writers in verse take possession of 
the field. 

Stanley. Wordsworth has himself told us that nine- 
tenths of his verses were murmured in the open air ; 
and about them all there is an out-door fragrance. We sniff 
the mountain breeze, and hear the murmur of the forest, 
and gaze into the clear depths of the rocky stream ; and 
even in his loftiest mood, when raised into a purer atmo- 
sphere than we breathe on earth, his thoughtful brow is 
still fanned by its gales, his inspiration is coloured by its 
beauty, and finds a fit local habitation amidst its natural 
scenes. 

Hartley. Had Wordswt)rth spared his poetic theories, 
he would probably not have written some of the feeblest of 
his poems. In attempting to adopt his own canon of 
criticism, he grows feeble and twaddling; but when 
escaping from all trammels he gives free scope to his 
genius we have ** Tintern Abbey," the ** Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality," ** Laodamia," the ** Eclipse 
of the Sun," and other poems of highest mark — poems 
which place him, notwithstanding his weaknesses, at the 
head of all modem poets. 

Talbot. I remember, Hartley, that you once spoke 
of Wordsworth as the father of the modem pastoral. Will 
you then take down a volume, and read us one or two 
poems or passages in proof of this assertion ? 

Hartley. What I said of Wordsworth I appUed 
equally to Southey. The two friends both wrote pastorals 
in a style totally unknown tplEe[ancient begetters of those 
delectable productions. The Lake poets have improved 
on their predecessors ; but in this branch of his art I am 
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inclined to praise Wordsworth less for what he did than 
for what he succeeded in undoing. Which of his pastorals 
shall I read ? ** The Idle Shepherd Boys" is very poor; 
" The Pet Lamb" is pretty very, for children, but rather 
soft food for men; '^ Michael" is as long as an Irish 
sermon; ** Kepentance" is a mild ballad which any poet 
save Wordiworth would have destroyed as soon as it was 
written ; and ** The Oak and the Broom," though termed 
a pastoral, is in fact a fable, like Spenser's ^' Oak and the 
Brier." 

Stanley. ** Michael" may be long, but it is eminently 
characteristic of the poet. A chip from a rock will often 
tell a valuable tale to the geofogist, and this ** specimen" 
from Wordsworth will show us something of his poetical 
formation. 

[Hartley took up his Wordsworth and read the poem. 
The readers of this book are requested to do likewise. 
Having then formed a fresh conclusion, or confirmed an 
old opinion respecting it, they can turn once more to our 
pages. The conversation was renewed as follows : — ] 

Talbot. Wordsworth was a calmly-joyful man, who 
knew how to gain happy thoughts and profound food for 
meditation even from the simplest objects, and yet all his 
tales have a melancholy cast. In many of them there is 
a mournful hopelessness, in some a questionable morality. 
The pathos of a great poet should fill the mind of his 
readers with pleasurable emotions; but Wordsworth's 
pathos is almost uniformly painful.* 

'*' Mr. Masson, in his admirable volnme of " Essays, Biographical 
and Critical," says that in pathetic stories of rural life he knows no 
poet superior to Wordsworth. This may be true ; nevertheleBS, few 
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Hartley. For dwellers in a great city like London, for 
men who have a real love of nature, and are confined 
within the prison-house of a vast metropolis, Words- 
worth's poetry has a peculiar and indescribable charm. 
This would not be the case if his verse, like Crabbe's, were 
a Dutch copy of natural objects ; but Wordsworth shows us 
what Nature signified to him, and what she may prove to 
us if only we will search with simple faith, and ponder 
with patient assiduity the lessons she has to teach. 

" She has a world of ready wealth, 
Our minds and hearts to bless — 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health. 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 

" One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach us more of man. 
Of moral evil, and of good 
Than all the sages can.*' 

Stanley. Bravo, Wordsworth ! Like you I would 
gladly pit the woods against the sages, especially when 
as now I am blessed with their near presence. There 
are few patriarchal trees in this neighbourhood ; but how 
much leafy beauty surrounds us on all sides ! How quaint 
and fantastic in shape, how curiously poised in their warm 
homes among the rocks, how free and independent (being 
full of English sap) are these sylvan denizens ! In the 

students of Wordsworth's poetry tiim to these stories willingly, or 
read them often. It has been said, and with truth, that Crabbe 
delighted too much in melancholy scenes and repulsive incidents; 
but some of Crabbe' s short sketches, though quite as pathetic as 
Wordsworth's, are less painful. Compare, for instance, the story 
in the second letter of the " Borough,'' with the narratives of Mar- 
garet, and of Ellen, in the " Excursion." 
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Countesbury woods, at Waters' Meet, and especially at 
Glenthome, in that delicious walk along and around the 
cliff to Porlock, with the shade of widely- spreading boughs 
over your head, and the deep blue sea far, far beneath, I 
have stumbled upon — almost stumbled over — the strangest, 
wildest forms of tree life — forms which are sometimes odd, 
sometimes grand, sometimes as grotesque and jagged as 
any of those which took captive the heart of Salvator Rosa. 
But alas I if we are to be guided by the philosopher of 
Denmark Hill, Salvator may no longer be believed in or 
admired. 

Hartley. Believe in Salvator, and admire him if you 
can. In art as well as in literature there is much alto- 
gether wrong in the eyes of critics, which yet may afford 
honest pleasure to the unaided sight, and to the unfettered 
intellect, and which deserves to do so. 

Talbot. I read a few days ago in one of our quarterlies, 
the British I think, that criticism was growing obsolete, 
and that in poetry especially we were content to admire or 
reject, without caring to give a reason for our choice. The 
reviewer appeared to justify this apathy. Is it true, then, 
that there are no sound canons by which we may judge 
works of imagination and taste ? For my part I see not 
how a pleasure can be ** honest" which is based on ille- 
gitimate principles. 

Hartley. No doubt you are right, Talbot; but, 
between ourselves, is not criticism oftentimes an abomina- 
tion, and are not critics a bore ? 

Stanley. The joy we gain from the woods is tranquil, 
almost saddening. When I am alone in them I begin 
at once to brood over the past, and to conjure up old hours 
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and old thoughts. Very different was it in one's youthful 
days, when a sense of wild joy, of unbounded freedom, gave 
to the name even of wood or forest a talismanic charm. 
How exquisitely has Wordsworth described the different 
maimer in which Nature thrills the heart of the imagina- 
tive youth and touches the calmer and deeper feelings of 
the man. 

" 1 cannot paint 

What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love. 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. — That time is past 
And all its aching joys are now no more. 
And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur ; other gifts 
Have followed ; for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity. 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue." 

And again in the noble conclusion of the most philoso- 
phical as well as poetical ode in the language, the same 
thought is thus dealt with. Forgive me for reciting 
these familiar passages : — 

" Then sing ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous song ! 
And let the young Lambs boimd 
As to the tabor's sound ! 
' We in thought will join your throng, 
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Ye that pipe and ye that play, 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 

Feel the gladness of the May ! 
"What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 

We will grieve not, rather find 

Strength in what remains behind ; 

In the primal sympathy 

Which having been must ever be ; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 

Out of human suffering ; 
In the faith that looks through death 
In years that bring the philosophic mind." 

" And 0, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 
Forbode not any severing of our loves ! 
Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 
I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 
I love the Brooks which down their channels fret. 
Even more than when I tripp'd lightly as they ; 
The innocent brightness of a new-bom Day 

Is lovely yet ; 
The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality ; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart, by which we live. 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears. 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 

Talbot. A glorious conclusion to a wonderful poem. 
Yet I have heard it condemned as betokening a weakness 
on the part of the poet. Now let us go back to the 
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woods again. I do not remember that Wordsworth has 
ever described a tree with any special felicity, but the 
joys of woodland existence — deep and full, and save by the 
poet not to be expressed — ^were felt by him in all their 
intensity. Let me read to you the poem yclept 

NUTTING. 



(( 



■It seems a day 



(I speak of one from many singled out) 

One of those heavenly days that cannot die ; 

When, in the eagerness of boyish hope, 

I left our cottage-threshold, sallying forth 

With a huge wallet o'er my shoulders slung, 

A nutting-crook in hand ; and tum'd my steps 

Toward some far-distant wood, a Figure quaint, 

Trick'd out in proud disguise of cast-off weeds. 

Which for that service had been husbanded, 

By exhortation of my frugal Dame — 

Motley accoutrement, of power to smile 

At thorns, and brakes, and brambles, — and in truth, 

More ragged than need was ! O'er pathless rocks. 

Through beds of matted fern, and tangled thickets, 

Forcing my way, I came to one dear nook 

Unvisited, where not a broken bough 

Drooped with its wither'd leaves, ungracious sign 

Of devastation ; but the hazels rose 

Tall and erect, with tempting clusters himg, 

A virgin scene ! — ^A little while I stood. 

Breathing with such suppression of the heart 

As joy delights in ; and with wise restraint 

Voluptuous, fearless of a rival, eyed 

The banquet ; or beneath the trees I sate 

Among the flowers, and with the flowers I play'd ; 

A temper known to those who, after long 

And weary expectation, have been blest 

With sudden happiness beyond all hope. 
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Perhaps it was a bower, beneath whose leaves 

The violets of five seasons re-appear 

And fade, unseen by any human eye ; 

Where fairy water-breaks do murmur on 

For ever ; and I saw the sparkling foam. 

And — ^with my cheek on one of those green stones > 

That, fleeced with moss, under the shady trees, 

Lay round me, scattered like a flock of sheep — 

I heard the murmur, and the murmuring sound, 

In that sweet mood when pleasure loves to pay 

Tribute to ease ; and of its joy secure. 

The heart luxuriates with indifferent things. 

Wasting its kindliness on stocks and stones. 

And on the vacant air. Then up I rose, 

And dragg'd to earth both branch and bough, with crash 

And merciless ravage : and the shady nook 

Of hazels, and the green and mossy bower. 

Deformed and sullied, patiently gave up 

Their quiet being ; and unless I now 

Confound my present feelings with the past ; 

Ere from the mutilated bower I tum'd 

Exulting, rich beyond the wealth of kings, 

I felt a sense of pain when I beheld 

The silent trees, and saw the intruding sky. — 

Then, dearest Maiden, move along these shades 

In gentleness of heart ; mth gentle hand 

Touch — for there is a spirit in the woods." 

Stanley. Thanks, Talbot. This poem has ever been 
a favourite of mine. It deserves a place among the gems 
of our rural poetry, and so, perhaps, does the far-famed 
and much maligned ** Peter Bell." 

Hartley. Yes, if the poet's own verdict be a correct 
one; no, if we agree with the sanest of his critics. 
Wordsworth had, no doubt, a high opinion of the " Potter ** 
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(of which of his creations had he not*). After " Peter 
Bell " had been before the world upwards of twenty years, 
he speaks, in his dedication of the poem to Southey, of 
the pains that have been taken at different times daring 
this long interval ** to make the production less unworthy 
of a favourable reception, or rather, to fit it for filling per- 
manently a station, however humble, in the Literature of 
our Country ;" and then he adds : — " This has, indeed, been 
the aim of all my endeavours in Poetry, which you know 
have been sufficiently laborious to prove that I deem the 
Art not lightly to be approached ; and that the attainment 
of excellence in it may laudably be made the principal 
object of intellectual pursuit by any man who, with 
reasonable consideration of circumstances, has faith in his 
own impulses." 

These are wise words and worthy aspirations ; but, as a 
prelude to ** Peter Bell," they have to my ear a jarring 
sound, and seem strangely incongruous. For the most 
dogmatic assertions of the most gifted critic will never 
induce me to admire this ** poem of the imagination." 

Talbot. The blows with which the great Scotch 
reviewer attempted to ** crush" Wordsworth rebounded on 
himself. Wordsworth might well feel contempt or pity for 
a writer who declared the Ode on ImmortaHty to be ** ille- 
gible and unintelligible." Indeed, he cared not one jot for 
all the critics in the world, thinking doubtless, with Shelley, 
that, ** with some rare exceptions, they are a most stupid 
and malignant race." If they praised him they were 

L 

* Leigh Hunt, in one of his nmltitndinous volmnes, says that 
Wordsworth was as sceptical on the merits of all kinds of poetry 
bat one, as Eichardson was with regard to the novels of Fielding. 
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but fulfilling a duty ; if they laughed at him, as 
most of them did right heartily, he did not laugh in 
return, but smiled upon them contemptuously from the 
pinnacle on which he had placed himself, waiting calmly 
until his claim to that high eminence should be acknow- 
ledged by the public. ** My inspiration," he said, "is 
from a pure source, my principles of composition are 
trustworthy ; '' and to Southey he wrote : — ** Let the age 
continue to love its own darkness; I shall continue to 
write with, I trust, the light of heaven upon me." A 
proof this of strength, not of insensibility ; for Words- 
worth, like most poets, possessed a highly sensitive 
organization. For a long time he was unable to sit down 
and write without falling into a profuse perspiration ; and 
throughout life he says that ** poetic excitement, when 
accompanied by labour in composition, brought on bodily 
derangement.'' 

Hartley. If any mental grief or bodily disturbance 
affected the calm tenour of Wordsworth's life, he possessed 
a never-failing remedy in his passion for walking. To 
travesty the line of Bums, **he paced much this weary 
mortal round." Indeed, he would walk for hours and 
hours thinking out his glorious thoughts, and shaping 
them into verse. Long years before the poet's death, 
De Quincey, you remember, calculated that he must have 
walked two hundred thousand miles. 

Talbot. A most imperturbable man 1 with more in 
him to admire than to love. Would that he had been more 
impulsive, more genial, more addicted to innocent hilarity. 
Yet he was best loved by those who knew him best ; and 
this shows that there was much in him of truest worth. 
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Stanley. Poets, like artists, cannot, in this news- 
paper age, gain the ear or eye of the public until they 
have first won the applause of the press. Twenty- five 
years ago, Byron was the most read and the most popular 
of English poets ; and, doubtless, if we had then had 
beards on our chins, we should have been tempted to 
follow the multitude, and to award him indiscriminate 
praise. But now, the unhealthy and untruthful phase of 
his genius, instead of being looked upon as a sign of 
greatness, is justly condemned; and while we still 
acknowledge his high powers, we see their limit, and 
hesitate in allowing him a place by the side of our greatest 
poets. Wordsworth, though more keenly appreciated by 
a select few, while overcoming hostile criticism by the 
pure strength of his genius, has had the misfortune to be 
praised even for his poetical foibles. 

Hartley. In an article on Mr. Tennyson's ** Maud," 
in the National Review, there is a brief but just estimate 
of Wordsworth's powers. It agrees, if I remember rightly, 
with the Qurt verdict delivered by Emerson : — 

" Wordsworth," says the reviewer, " from a soil not naturally 
rich, gathered, by patient and indefatigable spade-husbandry, 
a noble and abundant crop. In him culture was carried some- 
thing too far, or at least was too anxiously pursued, until it 
even took a taint of egotism, and wanted a perpetual discrimi- 
nation, which should not have left the tares to ripen with 
the wheat, to the unbounded annoyance of the purchaser of six 
volumes." 

Talbot. Wordsworth, however, does not stand alone 
in this folly. How many of his poetical contemporaries 
sinned in the same way. Moore, Mrs. Hemans, Crabbe, 
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Southey, Joanna Baillie, even Scott himself (though 
much of his prodigality, instead of resulting in the mere 
accumulation of refuse, has in it a vital strength which 
reminds one of the abundance of nature), have all written 
far more than the world will care to treasure up, and have 
in an equal degree injured their own reputation. If 
brevity be the soul of wit, it is also the life of poetry ; but 
many of our poets, ignorant of the art of blotting, have 
either diminished their fame, or brought their poetical 
existence to an untimely end. 

Stanley. Nevertheless the poet, if disposed to treat 
his own productions with critical severity, might deprive 
his readers of much innocent and exquisite pleasure. 
Some of Wordsworth's lyrics, for instance, which I can 
only tolerate, are the delight of many of my friends; and 
again, '* The Brothers," which we forgot to mention just 
now — and which, with Coleridge, I have always looked 
upon as a *' model of English pastoral," is a poem in 
which some readers of judgment and taste can see no 
beauty whatever. This piece, by the way, is another and 
most striking proof, if proof be needed, that Wordsworth 
is the father of the modern pastoral. I do not agree with 
you. Hartley, that Southey has an equal right to the title. 
His simple ** English Eclogues" are comparatively insig- 
nificant, and cannot, for weight of matter or worth of 
poetry, be placed alongside of Wordsworth's. ' 

Talbot. Some recent writers of no common standing, 
have declared their inability to admire '* The Excursion," 
** The Prelude," or **The White Doe of Rylstone." I 
am sorry for them, but I appreciate their honesty. More- 
over, while holding a very contrary opinion, I can to some 
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extent sympathize with them. The influence exercised by 
Wordsworth is profound, but it is not universal ; it stirs 
the utmost depths of some natures, but then it is only 
some natures that it stirs at all. His lofty thought, his 
introspective imagination, his sweet brooding fancy, may 
quicken the life-blood of one reader, and give him a fresh 
intellectual existence, while another will be utterly uncon- 
scious of the spell. 

Hartley. Mr. Ruskin has pronounced Wordsworth to 
be the great poetic landscape painter of the age ; and he 
is surely right. Many of our rising artists, and espe- 
cially those belonging to the Pre-Raphaelite school, study 
his volumes and acknowledge him in this respect as a 
master. 

Talbot. If Wordsworth possessed the eye and hand of 
the artist, he had alsoj^j^^j^irit^of the^ilosopher. You 
remember that Coleridge expressed the belief that he was 
capable.of producing ** the first genuine philosophic poem ;" 
and it is the union of intellectual strength with a sim- 
plicity almost child-like that gives such a charm to his 
poetry. Notwithstanding his egotism, Wordsworth was a 
great man. This greatness will be found in his life as 
well as in his writings ; in his life from the commencement 
of his poetical career, when, despite poverty and critics, he 
bated not a jot of heart or hope ; in his poetry, in his 
magnificent disregard for the diction which had been 
previously in vogue ; in the profound sympathy he manifests 
for the mountain-folk among whom he lived, and for the 
simplest objects in nature ; and in the new wor]d he has 
thrown open to all who, having first sat at his feet, have 
learned to walk in it with pleasure. I like well, after 
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reading a book of the ** Excursion," or a poem like 
** Laodamia," to turn to such lines as ** She dwelt among 
the untrodden ways," or ** We are seven," or ** She was a 
phantom of delight," or ** The Solitary Reaper." It is 
like leaving the solemn beauty of a Gothic cathedral for a 
scene of pastoral loveliness. Wordsworth passed with ease 
from the half- mystic utterances of the prophet to the 
simplicity of the balladist : — 



u 



from the loftiest notes, 



Down to the low and wren-like warblings, made 

For cottagers and spinners at the wheel, 

And sun-burnt travellers resting their tired limbs ; 

Stretched under wayside hedge-rows, ballad tunes, 

Food for the hungry ears of little ones, 

And of old men who have survived their joys." 

Hartley. • I perfectly remember those lines, taken from 
Book V. of ** The Prelude," a work which, for beauty 
of thought and felicity of expression, is, if we put Tennyson 
out of the question, superior to any long poem -^saving 
"The Excursion" itself, which has been produced this 
century. 

Stanley. The public do not agree with your verdict ; 
for, while, of some modem poems, and long poems too, 
many thousand copies have been circulated, ** The Pre- 
lude," which appeared in 1850, a few months after the 
death of its author, reached a second edition in 1851, 
which has sufficed up to the present time.* 

* It is stated in the Memoirs of Wordsworth, that the English 
pnblic was content with a single edition of "The Excnrsion," con- 
sisting only of 500 copies, for six years. Another edition, also limited 
to 500 copies, was published in 1827, and satisfied the popular 
demand for seven years. 
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Hartley. The more's the pity. It is a poem which 
must do good to the heart and head of every man who 
reads it. Sojme of ^e^d^criptive jpassages^ as for instance 
the celebr al&d. account of the night skating, are equal to 
anythingjQfjUia-ldBd -which Worda.^ori^ has produced; 
and pleasant it is to pass from such a description of the 
boy's winter amusements to his recollections of simimer 
joys, of 

" rustic dinners on the cool green ground, 

Or in the woods, or by a river side, 
Or shady fountains, while among the leaves 
Soft airs were stirring, and the mid-day sun, 
Unlelt, shone brightly round us in our joy." 

The_ biographical interest of **The Prelude" is very 
gieat^ and there is a unity in the poem which redeems it 
from the general charge which Mr. Arnold has brought 
against our modem poetry. 

Stanley. Such unity as one might expect to find in the 
work of so sublime an egotist, when he undertakes to write 
the story of himself. Could Wordsworth be otherwise 
than great on ^uch a theme ? 

Hartley. Instead of opening up so wide a question, 
let me read to you one or two brief extracts from 
the poem. Here is a bright, well-defined portrait of a 
country dame, drawn in a few lines : — 



u 



With new delight, 

This chiefly, did I note my grey-haired Dame ; 
Saw her go forth to church or other work 
Of state, equipp'd in monumental trim ; 
Short velvet cloak (her bonnet of the like), 
A mantle such as Spanish Cavaliers 
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Wore in old time. Her smooth domestic life, 

Affectionate without disquietude, 

Her talk, her business, pleased me ; and no less 

Her clear though shallow stream of piety 

That ran on Sabbath days a fresher course ; 

With thoughts xmfelt till now I saw her read 

Her Bible on hot Sunday afternoons. 

And loved the book, when she had dropped asleep 

And made of it a pillow for her head." 

This sketch is as vigorous as that of the cottager in 
Cowper's ** Truth." I will give you another which is 
equally graphic, but more Words worthian. It is the 
description of a mountain shepherd : — 

" — ^'Tis the shepherd's task, the winter long, 
To wait upon the storms : of their approach 
Sagacious, into sheltering coves he drives 
His flock, and thither from the homestead bears 
A toilsome burden up the craggy ways, 
And deals it out, their regular nourishment, 
Strewn on the frozen snow. And when the Spring 
Looks out, and aU the pastures dance with lambs. 
And when the flock, with warmer weather, climbs 
Higher and higher, him his office leads 
To watch their goings, whatsoever track 
The wanderers choose. For this he quits his home 
At day-spring, and no sooner doth the sim 
Begin to strike him with a fire-like heat. 
Than he lies down upon some shining rock. 
And breakfasts with his dog. When they have stolen, 
As is their wont, a pittance from strict time. 
For rest not needed or exchange of love. 
Then from his couch he starts ; and now his feet 
Crush out a livelier fragrance from the flowers 
Of lowly thyme, by Nature's skill enwrought 
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In the wild turf : the lingering dews of mom 

Smoke round him, as from hill to hill he hies, 

His staff protending like a hunter^s spear. 

Or by its aid leaping from crag to crag. 

And o'er the brawling beds of unbridged streams. 

Philosophy, methinks, at Fancy's call. 

Might deign to follow him through what he does 

Or sees in his day's march ; himself he feels 

In those vast regions where his service lies, 

A freeman, wedded to his life of hope 

And hazard, and hard labour interchanged 

With that majestic indolence so dear 

To native man. A rambling school-boy, thus 

I felt his presence in his own domain. 

As of a lord or master, or a power. 

Or genius, xmder Nature, xmder God, 

Presiding ; and severest solitude 

Had more commanding looks when he was there. 

When up the lonely brooks on rainy days 

Angling I went, or trod the trackless hills 

By mists bewildered, suddenly mine eyes 

Have glanced upon him distant a few steps. 

In size a giant, stalking through thick fog. 

His sheep like Greenland bears ; or, as he stepp'd 

Beyond the boundary line of some hill-shadow. 

His form hath flash'd upon me, glorified 

By the deep radiance of the setting sun." 

Stanley. Wordsworth is never so impressive as when 
thus describing'the influence of certain natural appearances 
upon his ** inward eye." His poetry is pre-eminently 
spiritual ; it is at the same time, as already remarked, 
pictorial. If he loves best to give expression to that idea 
which " subsists only in the mind," he is also able to 
describe the outward show of things as clearly and pointedly, 
and with as admirable a finish, as Goldsmith, or Cowper, 

m2 
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or Crabbe. Indeed, had Wordswortli chosen to cnltivate 
the terse, pithy, alliterative style of Pope, I am inclined 
to think he would have succeeded in it. 

Talbot. So do not;!. Wordsworth, like Milton, and 
Spenser, and Jeremy Taylor, is utterly devoid of wit; 
and without wit, and that of a rare quality, no poet can 
approach the style of which Pope is so consummate a 
master. Yet there is one respect in which Pope and 
Wordsworth can be brought into juxtaposition. I believe 
that they both exercise a certain power in English 
literature \^hiiBh no third poet, save Shakspeare, has 
attained in equal measure ; for from no other poets are 
there so many familiar lines and couplets and choice 
phrases continually quoted. In this respect there is a 
striking difference between Wordsworth and his great 
contemporaries Scott and Southey. 

Hartley. With quotable and familiar passages the 
Prelude is but slightly studded. You will find many more in 
**The Excursion," and most of all in the Sonnets. The 
lack of such ** beauties " in the autobiographical poem is 
perhaps an advantage. The poet has a noble design in 
his mind's eye, and aims to complete it worthily. The 
chief beauty of the structure is to be found in its massive- 
ness and simplicity. 

Talbot. The diction is chaste, the language clear as 
a mountain stream. If Wordsworth has found a fit 
audience though few, it is not owing to obscurity of 
style, but rather because his thoughts are pitched in too 
high a key to suit the popular taste. 

Stanley. Many of our living poets seem to regard 
obscurity as necessary to their fame. As I turn over 
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their strange pages, teeming with recondite allusions, with 
mysterious phrases, with dim, grotesque fancies, and then 
call up before me the great poets of the past, whose glory it 
was to express in simplest language the profoundest 
thought, I cannot but fear that the old poetic spirit must 
be lost, since the tongue which Shakspeare and Milton 
spoke is so painfully perverted. 

Talbot. This fault, which it would be easy to illustrate 
by a variety of examples, is one for which the critics are 
as responsible as the poets. Criticism, like vaulting 
ambition, has overleaped itself, and behold the result! 
Mr. Bailey, for instance, a man no doubt of real genius, 
too often writes in language which no one can understand, 
upon subjects which are as misty as his style. His uncouth 
perversion of his mother tongue betokens the feebleness 
of the workman who, with considerable resources at his 
disposal, is unable to employ them with artistic ability. 
In that strange poem, " The Mystic," he is fond of using 
big words, and the eflfect is sometimes ridiculous enough. 
We are told that the mystic's heart is **hyp8ethral;" 
that the universe is ** condentiously devaricate ;'' that 
truth is ** endogenous ;" and that the mystic himself is 
** epopt." Moreover, the poet writes of ** hydromel 
lakelets," of ** nebulous thoughts grouping in firmamental 
unities," of **the interstitial net of death," and I know 
not of what besides. The poem frightened me, and I did 
not venture to read it through. 

Stanley. As well it might. Yet it is scarcely fair 
thus to single out Mr. Bailey, when other but inferior 
poets are to the fiill as much at fault. 

Talbot. And it is just because he ranks above them 
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that I have thus animadverted on one of his poems. 
But it would, perhaps, have been more honest if I had 
cited two poets of far higher mark, to wit, Mrs. Browning 
and Mr. Tennyson. Both of them have written verses 
which are fatally obscure, not only in thought, but in 
expression. 

Hartley. And both of them, mark this also, have 
produced some of the most luminous, the most expressive, 
the most pictorial poetry in the language. To err is 
human, to write as they have written, divine. I am glad 
to think that Wordsworth acknowledged Tennyson's high 
position as ** the first of our living poets." The remark 
however, was not a true one until that April morning in 
1850, when the cuckoo-clock struck twelve, and William 
went to Dora. 

Talbot. Wordsworth's praise was always honest. In 
this case it was peculiarly so ; for he conceived that 
Tennyson had not much sympathy with the great aim of 
all his poetry, namely, to impart a spirituality to the 
material universe, and to exhibit the moral relations 
existing under its most ordinary appearances. It is this 
aim which is dominant in the ** Excursion." 

Stanle^. How singularly undramatic is the action of 
this great poem. The characters contained in it are 
simply the reflection of the poet's own mind. They have 
no separate existence of their own. 

Talbot. And this is the case, with one or two excep- 
tions, throughout the whole of Wordsworth's poetry. In 
" The Waggoner," however, there is a life-like indi- 
viduality ; and we forget the poet as we read his story. 
A fine picturesque poem it is, with a quick and energetic 
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tramp in the lines. You can hear the broad hoofs of the 
horses upon the hot dry road, — and then the burst of the 
storm, the sudden advent of the woman and her baby, the 
sailor with his donkey drawing a ship in full sail, the 
festival at the ** Cherry Tree," Benjamin's temptation, 
and how, breaking all his resolves, he yields to it — anon, 
the start upon the road again, the ass tethered to the 
waggon, close, too close as it proved, to the mastiff, wife 
and infant snugly asleep in the wain, and Benjamin and 
the sailor full of drunken jollity at first, and afterwards 
** sickening into thoughtful quiet" — 

" As if the morning's pleasant hour 
Had for their joys a killing power." 

— all this is brought with wonderful vividness before the 
eye ; and, when at length Benjamin's master appears on 
the hill, we know it is all up with the waggoner : — 

" Him Benjamin, with lucky glance, 
Espies — ^and instantly is ready. 
Self-collected, poised, and steady. 



Erect his port and firm his going ; 
So struts yon cock that now is crowing ; 
And the morning light in grace 
Strikes uppn his lifted face, 
Hurrying the pallid hue away 
That might his trespasses betray. 
But what can all avail to clear him, 
Or what need of explanation. 
Parley, or interrogation ? 
For the Master sees, alas ! 
That unhappy Figure, near him, 
Limping o'er the dewy grass. 
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Where the road it fringes, sweet, 

Soft and cool to way-worn feet ; 

And, indignity ! an ass. 

By his noble mastiff's side. 

Tethered to the waggon's tail, 

And the ship in all her pride, 

Following after in full sail ! 

Not to speak of babe and mother ; 

Who, contented with each other. 

And snug as birds in leafy arbour. 

Find, within, a blessed harbour ! 

With eager eyes the Master pries ; 

Looks in and out, and through and through ; 

Says nothing — till at last he spies 

A woxmd upon the mastiff's head, 

A wound, where plainly might be read 

What feats an ass's hoof can do ! 

But drop the rest : — ^this aggravation, 

This complicated provocation, 

A hoard of grievances unseal'd ; 

All past forgiveness it repeal'd ; 

And thus, and through distempered blood 

On both sides, Benjamin the good, 

The patient, and the tender-hearted. 

Was from his team and waggon parted ; 

When duty of that day was o'er. 

Laid down his whip— and served no more. 

Nor could the waggon long survive, 

Which Benjamin had ceased to drive ; 

It lingered on ; — ^guide after guide 

Ambitiously the office tried ; 

But each unmanageable hill 

Call'd for his patience and his skill ; — 

And sure it is, that through this night, 

And what the morning brought to light. 

Two losses had we to sustain. 

We lost both waggoner and wain !" 
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Stanley. It is difficult to part from Wordsworth, yet 
it is impossible to show, even by the most apt qnotations, 
what he has achieved as a poet of the comitry. Never 
did poet know so well ** the tender peace of rural 
thought," or express it in such felicitous language. Truly 
does he say that his 

" favourite school 

Hath been the fields, the roads and rural lanes ;" 

and of him too it may be said that among his native 
hills 



(( 



much did he see of men. 



Their manners, their enjoyments, and pursuits, 
Their passions and their feelings ; chiefly those 
Essential and eternal in the heart. 
That 'mid the simpler forms of rural life, 
Exist more simple in their elements, 
And speak a plainer language." 

Talbot. The general belief that Wordsworth possessed 
a lofty opinion of himself and of his writings — ^that, in 
truth, he was a magnificent egotist, is, I suppose, a 
correct one. But he was too great a man to be vain ; 
too wise, with the wisdom that cometh from above, to be 
otherwise than humble in the sight of God. He was only 
twenty-five years of age when he gave poetic utterance to 
his belief that true knowledge must ever make a man 
reverent and humble : — 

" The man wh6se eye 

Is ever on himself doth look on one 

The least of Nature's works, one who might move 

m3. 
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The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful, ever. be wiser, Thou ! 
Instructed that true knowledge leads to love ; 
True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 
Can still suspect, and still revere himself, 
In lowliness of heart." 



That Wordsworth, living and dying '*in the eye of 
Nature," was himself lowly-wise, I dare not donbt. His 
egotism, however repulsive the form in which it sometimes 
appeared, did but conceal for a time the inherent hmnility 
of his nature. His self-assertion was a cloak beneath 
which he defied the adverse blasts of criticism. He wore 
it when necessary ; sometimes, from habit, when it was 
unnecessary; but it was nothing more than a garment 
after all. 

Hartley. Wordsworth was not, in the generally 
received sense of the term, a man of letters. He never 
entertained much regard for books or authors. "To 
introduce Wordsworth into one's library,'' said Sonthey to 
De Quincey, ** is like letting a bear into a tulip garden." 
He read books sometimes, but he only studied nature ; and 
that study was pursued without intermission through a long 
life. If he despised libraries, he has himself added to 
their value ; and no country Uver, whose propensities are 
not entirely bovine, should be without a copy of his works. 

Talbot. How striking is the difference which existed 
between Wordsworth the poet, and Sonthey the littera- 
teur; one finding the chief aliment of his mental and 
spiritual life in the fields and flowers, the woods and 
mountains, the other shut up day after day with his 
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seyen thousand Tolumes ; one dedicating his life to the 
study of nature, and the cultivation of poetry, the other 
writing much for fame, but more for money. Yet they 
resemble each other in the heroic courage, the undeviat- 
ing rectitude, the manly independence of their lives, and 
in the firm conviction entertained by both, that posterity 
would honour their labours. 

Stanley. The worst of all modem biographies (for the 
memoirs of Wordsworth cannot be regarded as biography) 
is the Life of Southey, not from its intrinsic demerit, but 
because it might have been the best, the most spirit-stir- 
ring, ihe most suggestive. There are few men from whom 
I dissent more on some important points than from 
Robert Southey. At the same time, there is scarcely any 
man for whom I have a warmer heart-feeling, or a more 
profound respect. The bard of ** Thalaba,*'*'the historian 
of Portugal, the biographer of Nelson, the upholder of 
Church and State, was the king of all litterateurs ; foi 
he showed them the dignity and worth of their profession, 
and how it was possible, not only honestly to earn daily 
bread, and perennial fame, but to attend to all social and 
domestic duties, to cultivate home affections, to have an 
open hand and a sympathising heart, above all to be a 
Christian, while engaged in the most absorbing, and 
as many men have found it, the most selfish of all 
pursuits. Never was there a truer friend, a more 
genial companion, a more conscientious worker, a more 
heroically patient man I He fought his life's battle 
bravely, and gained honour, fame, affection, and troops 
of friends. The life of such a man might have formed 
a kind of text book, as well as a~ fountain of delight 
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to all succeeding anthors ; as it is, the biography is but a 
confused assortment of disjecta membra. 

Hartley. It is a popular, but infinitely absurd notion 
that the life of a man of letters, being devoid of active 
incidents, must be comparatively uninteresting. Why, 
there can be nothing more interesting, provided it be well 
told, than the story of a literary career. The account of 
an author^ s successes and reverses, of his struggles and his 
fame, his opinion of books, and the criticism his own 
receive, the great men he knows, the friends with whom 
he corresponds, his domestic pleasures and anxieties, even 
the common occurrences of his daily life, will, if told with 
simplicity and literary skill, form a narrative replete with 
amusement, as well as instruction. Who would not prefer 
Bosweirs Life of Johnson, or Forster's Life of Goldsmith, 
or Lockhart's Life of Scott, to the biographies of Robert 
Walpole, or of Chatham, of Pitt, or Peel? 

Talbot. True, no doubt, and heartily expressed ; yet it 
smells somewhat of the shop, for has not Hartley written 
a literary biography himself ? 

Hartley. Ne sutor ultra crepidam. Sir James Stephen 
is on my side when I declare that such an odour from the 

shop is deserving of commendation, rather than censure. 
Stanley. Southey has been more than once alluded to, 

as a writer of Eclogues. It is but fitting we should have 

one example of his ability in this department of poetry. 

Let me read to you ** The Ruined Cottage." 

Hartley. And, having read it, let us return for a short 

half hour to Wordsworth, before parting for the evening. 
Stanley. So be it. But now hand me that thick, red, 

one-volume edition of Southey 's poems. And by the 
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way, Hartley, I wonder how you, a professed lover of 
poetry, can tolerate a closely printed copy of any poet I 
These compact and double-columned editions, are well 
adapted for works which need only to be consulted, and 
cannot claim to be read ; but the poets, each in turn, and 
some always, demand a place in one's portmanteau or 
pocket: their works should be portable enough to be 
carried easily about the house, or out of it into the woods. 

Hartley. ** My poverty, but not my will, consents.'' 
If I am ever to have a large library — which seems 
absolutely needful to a lover of books who is at the same 
time a resident in the country, it must be acquired at the least 
expense of money and space. But I am not disposed to 
economize where the poets are concerned ; and you might 
have observed that of almost all my favourites I possess 
a library edition, as well as an edition adapted to the 
pocket. 

Talbot. I must acknowledge a passion for the best 
editions of our great authors. We seem to gain more 
from them, when they come before us in a good dress. 
But the print, the paper, the publisher, are all of more 
importance to me than the binding. Verily, it is a 
blessing to have books around one — a blessing to 
feel that you can open them at any moment without 
stint or impediment. I should be sorry to see Nature 
wholly through **the spectacles of books;" but, without 
the associations which link the scenery of our country to 
the great writers, whom in large measure it has moulded 
and influenced, the beauty even of a spot so beautiful as 
this would far less powerftdly affect me : — 



We receive but what we give. 

And in our life alone doth Nature Hve.'' 
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Stanley. Yes, books are blessings, jnst as tnie friends 
are ; and there are moments when the silent dead speak to 
us more lovingly, and seem to haye a greater hold on our 
hearts, than many of those living ones with whom day by 
day we hold ordinary converse. The best thoughts of 
wise men, as expressed in books, form a noble armoury 
from which, in time of need, we may draw many a well- 
tempered weapon for defence or assault against our spiritual 
foes. But now for the Eclogue, which, although not 
long, can be slightly abridged without injury. If, as I 
conceive, this poem, and others of a similar character in 
the works of Southey and Wordsworth, have suggested 
some of the best rural and conversational poems produced 
by living poets, '^ The Euined Cottage " possesses an 
historical as well as a literary interest : — 

" Ay, Charles ! I knew that this would fix thine eye : — 
This woodbine wreathing roiind the broken porch. 
Its leaves just withering, yet one autumn flower 
Still fresh and fragrant ; and yon hollyhock 
That through the creeping weeds and nettles tall 
Peers taller, lifting, column-like, a stem 
Bright with its roseate blossoms 

I led thee here, 

Charles, not without design ; for this hath been 

My favourite walk even since I was a boy ; 

And I remember, Charles, this ruin here. 

The neatest comfortable dwelling-place ! 

That when I read in those dear books which first 

Woke in my heart the love of poesy. 

How with the villagers Erminia dwelt, 

And Calidore for a fair shepherdess 

Forsook his quest to learn the shepherd's lore, 
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My fancy drew from this the little hut 

Where that poor princess wept her hopeless love, 

Or where the gentle Calidore at eve 

Led Pastorella home 

Sadly changed 

Is this poor cottage ! and its dwellers, Charles ! 
Theirs is a simple, melancholy tale, — 
There's scarce a village but can fellow it : 
And yet, methinks, it will not weary thee, 
And should not be untold. 

" A widow here 
Dwelt with an orphan grandchild : just removed 
Above the reach of pinching poverty. 
She lived on some small pittance which sufficed, 
In better times, the needful calls of life, 
Not without comfort. I remember her 
Sitting at evening in that open door-way. 
And spinning in the sun. Methinks I see her 
Kaising her eyes and dark-rimm'd spectacles 
To see the passer-by, yet ceasing not 
To twirl her lengthening thread : or in the garden, 
On some dry summer evening, walking round 
To view her flowers, and pointing, as she lean'd 
Upon the ivory handle of her stick. 
To some carnation, whose o'er heavy head 
Needed support ; while with the watering-pot 
Joanna foUoVd, and refreshed and trimm'd 
The drooping plant ; Joanna, her dear child. 
As lovely and as happy then as youth 
And innocence could make her. 

" Charles, it seems 
As though I were a boy again, and all 
The mediate years with their vicissitudes 
A half-forgotten dream. I see the Maid 
So comely in her Sunday dress ! her hair. 
Her bright brown hair, wreath'd in contracting curls ; 
And then her cheek ! it was a red and white 
That made the delicate hues- of art look loathsome. 
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The countrymen, who on their way to church, 

Were leaning o'er the bridge, loitering to hear 

The bell's last summons, and in idleness 

Watching the stream below, would aU look up 

When she passed by. And her old Grandam, Charles,- 

When I have heard some erring infidel 

Speak of our feith as of a gloomy creed, 

Inspiring superstitious wretchedness. 

Her figure has recurred ; for she did love 

The Sabbath-day ; and many a time hath cross'd 

These fields in rain and through the winter snows, 

When I, a graceless boy, and cold of foot. 

Wishing the weary service at its end, 

Have wondered wherefore that good dame came there, 

.Who if it pleaded her, might have staid beside 

A comfortable fire. 

" One only care 
Hung on her aged spirit. For herself 
Her path was plain before her, and the close 
Of her long journey near. But then her child, 
Soon to be left alone in this bad world, . . . 
That was a thought which many a winter night 
Had kept her sleepless ; and when prudent love 
In something better than a servants state 
Had placed her well at last, it was a pang 
Like parting life to part with her dear girl. 
One summer, Charles, when at the holidays 
Returned from school, I visited again 
My old accustomed walks, and found in them 
A joy almost like meeting an old friend, 
I saw the cottage empty, and the weeds 
Already crowding the neglected flowers. 
Joanna, by a villain's wiles seduced. 
Had played the wanton, and that blow had reach'd 
Her grandam's heart. She did not suffer long ; 
Her age was feeble, and this mortal grief 
Brought her grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
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I pass tills mm'd dwelling oftentimes, 
And think of other days. It wakes in me 
A transient sadness ; but the feelings, Charles, 
Which ever with these recollections rise, 
I trust in God they will not pass away." 

Talbot. A quiet poem, which from its soberness of 
expression might suit a Quaker poet. If every poem 
should be read at an hour specially adapted to give it 
effect, I would choose for the " Ruined Cottage " the hour 
after sunset on one of those grey, still evenings, when the 
clouds float heavily over the landscape — when every sound 
is hushed — and the subdued and fast-fading light gives a 
mournful beauty to the scene. 

Hartley. Then the poem, I suppose, may be likened 
to a pretty Quakeress, whose placid features, and passion- 
less expression, harmonize with the comely drab dress 
which covers — or, if she wear crinoline—environs her 
graceful figure. 

Stanley. A Friend wear crinoline ! Shame on you to 
suppose that any of those dove-coloured and dove-souled 
Christians would yield so far to earthly vanities. Shade 
of Bernard Barton arise, and defend the sisterhood from a 
libel ! 

Talbot. I have already noticed an opinion I recently 
met with in the British Quarterly concerning poetic criti- 
cism ; and our mention of Southey has reminded me of an 
observation, or rather of two, which I read and laughed 
over in the same journal a few years ago. The sage critic 
knowingly observed, that Southey was " a man of some 
genius;*' and, after making this original remark, pre- 
sumed to doubt *' if any of his prose writings — good as 
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his prose style is— will be read by the next generation." 
If I could inflict a suitable penance on that reviewer for 
his presumption, I would compel him to copy out the 
whole of *' The Doctor," and to leam the " Life of 
Nelson" by heart. 

Hartley. I like these eccentric opinions now and 
then. They serve to show the worth, or worthlessness 
of criticism. Yet we must not forget that great writers, 
as well as small critics, blunder sometimes in this way. 
Have we not had many instances of this already ? and it 
would be easy to add to the number from the writings of 
Southey and of Wordsworth. Southey, however, was 
more generous in his sympathies and more catholic in his 
taste than his brother bard. 

Talbot. I have yet to leam that Wordsworth cared 
much for the poetry of his great contemporaries. For 
Southey*s he had a qualified admiration. He considered 
Shelley one of the best of modem poets with regard to 
workmanship of style. Goethe he could not tolerate, and 
Schiller, I believe, he did not read. Byron he thought 
deficient in feeling and careless in composition. Scott 
he regarded as superficial, and said that his descriptions 
are addressed to the ear, not to the mind. Of Moore, he 
observed : ** His poems smell of the perfumer's and milli- 
ner's shops. He is not content with a ring and a bracelet, 
but he must have rings in the ears, rings on the nose — 
rings everywhere." Coleridge, however, he deemed the 
most wonderful man he had ever known, and averred his 
belief that in poetry he might have done more perma- 
nently to enrich the literature, and to influence the thought 
of the nation, than any man of the age. Writing to 
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Professor Hamilton, in 1832, he said : '* He and my 
beloved sister are the two beings to whom my intellect 
is most indebted.'* * 

Stanley. Wordsworth shrunk from expressing in his 
poetry the deepest feelings of his soul, — ^those, I mean, 
which sprung from his faith in the great truths of Chris- 
tianity. Yet he is essentially a Christian poet, and on all 
his poetry shines a light from heaven. Nature herself, 
he declares boldly, cannot be understood without divine 
teaching ; neither can she, if unaided, administer peace to 
the soul. 

" By grace divine, 
Not otherwise, O Nature ! we are thine, 
Through good and evil thine, in just degree 
Of rational and manly sympathy. 
To all that Earth from pensive hearts is stealing, 
And Heaven is now to gladdened eyes revealing. 
Add every charm the Universe can show. 
Through every change its aspects undergo — 
Care may be respited, but not repeal'd ; 
No perfect cure grows on that bounded field. 
Vain is the pleasure, a false calm the peace. 
If He, through whom alone our conflicts cease, 
Our virtuous hopes without relapse advance, 
Come not to speed the Soul's deliverance ; 
To the distempered Intellect refuse. 
His gracious help, or give what we abuse." 

Hartley. This is true philosophy, and worthy of a 
great poet ; but it was written when Wordsworth was more 
than sixty years of age. In his earlier poems Nature, as 
in the lines written above Tintem Abbey, appeared to be 
all-sufficing. 



* Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 260. 
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Stanley. Wordsworth was one of the most accurate 
observers of Nature that ever lived. He never blunders, 
because he never describes what he had not himself ob- 
served or experienced. He may not be always happy in 
his illustrations; he does sometimes — and too often — 
** choose,'* as Sir Walter Scott said, ** to crawl on all- 
fours," but he never inflicts upon his readers what 
musicians term a false concord. De Quincey, in his 
** Autobiographic Sketches," notices the happy maimer in 
which, even in his early poems, the poet described rural 
sights or sounds ; and quotes a passage in which one of 
the common-places which lend animation and a moral 
interest to rural life, is happily caught and preserved. 

" Sweetly ferocious, round his native walks. 
Pride of his sister-wives, the monarch stalks ; 
Spur-clad his nervous feet, and firm his tread ; 
A crest of purple tops the warrior^s head. 
Bright sparks his black and rolling eye-ball hurls 
Afar, his tail he closes and unfurls ; 
On tiptoe reax'd, he strains his clarion throat. 

Threatened by faintly-answering farms remote." 

* 

The rural accident noted in this last line had never 
before, says Mr. De Quincey, **been consciously taken 
up for a poet's use." With such lines indeed, describing 
by a choice epithet or a felicitous phrase some country 
sight or sound, Wordsworth's volumes abound. A sHght 
search through them would provide us with many 
notable examples. 

Talbot. I do not doubt it. Nevertheless, I protest 
against such a search being made. Wordsworth's poetry 
will endure this detachment better than that of most great 
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poets ; yet one cannot help feeling a humane sympathy for 
these naked solitary lines, rudely snatched like slaves from 
their native soil. Rather let us read one or two short 
but complete poems, and then say farewell to Rydal 
Mount. 

ELartlby. Of birds and flowers Wordsworth has sung 
sweetly and often. The daisy, the celandine, the red- 
breast, the cuckoo, the green linnet, the blue-cap, and the 
skylark, have each gained an immortal home in the poet's 
verse. Peace be with them all in their delicious nests 
and nooks of greenery I They are not bom for death, but 
will sing or blossom there for ever. And so also will 
many of the sweet human figures he has introduced into 
his landscape live there in permanent youth and beauty, 
not because they possess in themselves any striking indi- 
viduality, but because they form a moving part of the 
picture, and are a portion of the poet's own vitality. 
Every one wha loves poetry must be familiar with ** The 
Solitary Reaper," and both of you, doubtless, have it by 
heart. Nevertheless, allow me to recite it. 

" Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass ! 
Reaping and singing by herself ; 
Stop here or gently pass ! 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 
O listen ! for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

No Nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt. 
Among Arabian sands : 
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No sweeter voice was ever heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-biid, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

" Will no .one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, imhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago : 
Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again! 

"Whatever the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending ; 
I saw her singing at her work. 
And o'er the sickle bending ; — 
I listened motionless and still. 
And as I mounted up the hiU 
The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more." 

Talbot. Proving her work ** the better for the sweet- 
ness of her song." A beautiful idyl truly. The two last 
lines in the second stanza are especially memorable. 
May we not place by the side of it the picture of another 
reaper, drawn by Thomas Hood, in a pastoral lyric of 
twenty lines : — 

" She stood breast-high amid the com, 
Clasp'd by the golden light of mom, 
Like the sweetheart of the sun. 
Who many a glowing kiss had won ! 

" On her cheek an autumn flush 
Deeply ripen'd ; — such a blush 
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In the midst of brown was bom, 
Like red poppies grown with com. 

" Bound her eyes her tresses fell, 
Which were blackest none could tell ; 
But long lashes veil'd a light. 
That had else been all too bright. 

" And her hat with shady brim, 
Made her tressy forehead dim ; 
Thus she stood amid the stooks, 
Praising God with sweetest looks : — 

" Sure, I said. Heaven did not mean, 
Where I reap, thou should'st but glean. 
"Lay thy sheaf adown, and come 
Share my harvest and my home." 

Hartley. And so too let us deposit our sheaf of 
poetic gleanings. To-night we have read enough and 
talked more than enough to satisfy all reasonable desires ; 
and, although mated for the nonce to the Muse of poetry, 
our love is in danger of becoming less ardent, if we have 
too much of her society. 

Stanley. So speaks a Benedict. If you or I, Talbot, 
had given utterance to such a sentiment we should have 
been reproved for talking of what we understood not. But 
we may now take Hartley's word for it, that absence adds 
to the affection of the matrimonial heart. 
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CHAPTER X, 

holde Einsamkeit, 

siiszer Waldschatten, 

Ihr grune Wiesen, stille Matten, 

Bei euch nur wolmt die Herzens freudigkeit. 

TiECK. 

Criticism must be brief — ^not, like poetry, because its charm 
is too intense to be sustained — ^but, on the contrary, because its 
interest is too weak to be prolonged. 

Bagehot. 

On entering his study the following evening I obserred 
that Hartley appeared unusually thoughtful. He had 
one of Coleridge's prose works in his hands, but the 
book was closed; and, although there are '* spiritualists" 
in the present day, who affirm that they are able to read 
a shut volume with as much ease as an open page, my 
friend did not pretend to possess any gift of that kind. 
Indeed, I have often heard him say, with Mr. Faraday, 
that he was 'Hired of the spirits.*' But if he were not 
reading ** The Friend," I soon discovered that he was 
thinking of its author. * ' The most suggestive writer and 
the greatest genius of this century !" he exclaimed, pointing 
to the well-known initials, S. T. C. ** It is passing sad to 
think that to so majestic an intellect, there should have 
been united so feeble a will. "We revere the man and 
pity him at the same time. But our pity sometimes 
approaches very nearly to contempt. Yet Coleridge's 
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self-reproach was far bitterer than the censure of his 
friends. In some unpublished letters of his which I have 
seen, his abasement seems to be extreme. He is like Job 
scraping himself with potsherds. 

Stanley. Coleridge might have been the greatest 
poet, as he was beyond all comparison the greatest critic 
of his century. With more creative imagination than 
Wordsworth possessed, with a finer ear, and with a wider 
culture, he nevertheless, fell far behind his friend ; for he 
lacked his high moral courage, his invincible perseverance. 
The life of the one was itself a poem ; the life of the other 
early lost its freshness of bloom. His genius only added 
to his miiiery ; he felt himself bound by chains which he 
could not burst, and he despised himself for submitting 
to the bonds. Had he been a happy man, his majestic 
genius would, I think, have exerted a more potent 
influence. 

Talbot. Despite this drawback, the power exercised 
by Coleridge over the minds of his countrymen cannot 
well be over-estimated. Men of highest mark have 
acknowledged him as their master ; and the germs of most 
recent thought may be discovered in his pages. As a boy 
there was scarcely any modem writer who affected me so 
powerfully. I was fascinated with his poetry and excited by 
his prose; and had read ** The Friend," and the " Aids to 
Reflection," long before I could in any degree estimate the 
merits or defects of those suggestive volumes. We have 
not a hymn in the language equal to his in the Yale of 
Chamouni, not a love-poem superior to " Genevieve," 
not more than one or two odes that can vie with his 
** France/* scarcely one poetical translation comparable to 

N 
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his '' Wallenstein," not an imaginatiTe conception more 
wild than the ^' Ancient Mariner " or more strangely 
beautiful than '^ Ghristabelle ;" and, when jou add to all 
this that the music of his rhythm is daintily exquisite, 
and that his descriptive touches cannot be surpassed by 
our best descriptive poets, you must allow that Coleridge 
deserves a place among the worthiest of our country's 
minstrels, as one who has made ^' all nature lovelier,^ 
and should himself *' be loved like nature." 

Hartley. Years ago I went to see Coleridge's vault 
in the old and now disused churchyard at Highgate. I 
remember, as with reverence I read the inscription on the 
coffin, how the sexton told me that the poet's funeral was 
not half so grand as that of Henry Nelson Coleridge, who, 
I believe, is buried in the same tomb. The old grave- 
digger evidently estimated a man's greatness by the 
magnificence of his obsequies. But wiser men than he 
are too often befooled in a kindred fashion, and judge 
of a man's worth by his possessions, if not by his grave- 
clothes. 

Stanley. I hope the day may yet come when we shall 
have a biography of Coleridge. Is it too .much to look 
for in the present generation ? What large qualifications 
would be required for the work I The biographer ought to 
be a devout. God-fearing man, but, withal, brave and honest 
enough to investigate with impartiality the novel and, as 
some think, unorthodox opinions broached by the philo- 
sopher. He should possess a large and loving heart, and be 
free from party feeling and sectarian jealousy. He should 
have genius to apprehend genius, a wide acquaintance with 
ancient and modem literature, and imagination enough to 
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view things, as far as possible, from Coleridge^s own 
stand-point. He should hold — 

Habtley. There, that will do. No man will ever be 
found with your requirements. . So perfect a biographer 
would be a lusus naiurcs in this somewhat imperfect world. 
A truoe to more discussion, especially as Talbot has 
Coleridge's poems in his hands, and seems ready to read 
one. 

Talbot. I was thinking as I turned over the leaves, 
how pleasantly some of our poets have sung the praises of 
their brother-songsters, the birds, and how much of finest 
imagination has been expressed in this way. Of Words- 
worth's bird-lyrics Hartley has already spoken. Like 
him, Shelley, and Hogg, and a host of ancient and 
modems bards have immortalized the sky-lark ; but the 
subject appears inexhaustible, and I doubt not that the 
poets that shall be hereafter will add, as already our 
living poets have done, to the stock of beautiful thoughts 
and quaint fancies suggested by that " bird of light." 
The nightingale also has been the theme of all poets, and 
poetasters, since the world began ; and yet both Coleridge 
and Keats have treated the subject with marvellous genius 
and originality. Nothing can be more unlike than Cole- 
ridge's Conversational Poem and the Ode of Keats, but 
I know not which of the twain is the more beautiful. 

Hartley. Or more familiar. I can, if you desire it, 
recite them both without book. It has been our lot 
throughout these readings, instead of breaking fresh 
ground, and discovering the wealth that lies hidden in 
the works of obscure poets, to tramp over an accustomed 
highway, or, if you prefer the metaphor, to wander in an 

n2 
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Arcady of beauty, every nook of whicli we have been 
acquainted with, and loved, from childhood. 

Talbot, For my part I am glad that it has been sc- 
old songs are ever the dearest, and really good verse never 
stales by repetition. If Hartley will recite the two 
poems he has mentioned, I shall listen to them with 
delight. 

Hartley. The assurance is encouraging ; yet, lest I 
weary you in spite of it, I will merely repeat the con- 
cluding portion of Coleridge's poem. 

" Farewell, Warbler ! till to-morrow eve. 
And you, my friends ! farewell, a short farewell ! 
We have been loitering long and pleasantly. 
And now for our dear homes. That strain again ! 
Full fain it would delay me I My dear Babe, 
Who, capable of no articulate sound, 
Mars all things with his imitative lisp. 
How he would place his hand beside his ear. 
His little hand, the small forefinger up. 
And bid us listen ! and I deem it wise 
To make him Nature^s playmate. He knows well 
The evening star ; and once when he awoke 
In most distressful mood (some inward pain 
Had made up that strange thing an infant's dream), 
I hurried with him to our orchard-plot. 
And he beheld the moon, and hush'd at once. 
Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silently. 
While his fair eyes, that swam with undropp*d tears, 
Did glitter in the yellow moon-beam ! well I — 
It is a father's tale : But if that Heaven 
Should give me life, his childhood shall grow up 
Familiar with these songs, that with the night 
He may associate joy. — Once more, farewell. 
Sweet nightingale ! Once more, my friends, fareweU." 
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This is beantifol poetry ; but I must be prosaic enough 
to remark that to take a screaming infant from its cradle, 
and to rush with it into the chill moonlight, is the height 
of midsummer madness. Such an erratic expedition was 
eminently characteristic of Coleridge, who seldom acted 
like his fellow mortals. 

Stanley. And wherefore should he? Men are not 
sheep ; and he who likes not the common pasture is at 
liberty to feed elsewhere. For my part I had rather be 
what is popularly termed " a character," than one of youi 
stereotyped respectabilities. 

Hartley. At the risk of being personal, I must say 
that Stanley^s external appearance betrays no sign of the 
eccentricity after which he affects to hanker. On the 
contrary, he is evidently prone servilely to follow the 
fashion, and, even while rusticating at Lynton, acts upon 
the sound advice of Polonius. Methinks, from this and 
divers other signs, that some of our Devonshire beauties 
have won his regard : — 

Proudly dark, or softly fair, 

Kaven-black or auburn hair ; 

Eyes like hazel-nuts in hue. 

Or laughing love through heavenly blue ; 

Bosoms white ; — with dainty veins 

Leading down in purple stains 

To the warm yoimg hearts that beat 

Joyful in their safe retreat ; 

Little arms that tapering slope, 

Little hands inspiring hope. 

Slender waists, yet not too slight 

To be clasp'd with full delight ; "^ 

Pretty ankles, tiny feet 

Softly stepping down the street 
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Woo them, win tliem if you xoay ; 
They axe like an April day 
When the modest sun shines out 
Half in earnest, half in doubt, — 
Burning sometimes through the cloud. 
Hidden sometimes in a shroud ; 
Kain-drops fall on golden flowers, 
Birds sing sweet in hidden bowers. 
Buds peep out through last year's leaves, 
Swallows twitter on the eaves, — 
Earth is very young and fair. 
Yet untann'd by summer's glare, — 
Such are they, and such to see 
• Well may steal thy heart firom thee. ' 

Stanley. Saul among the prophets, — Hartley among 
the poets. I did not know before that he employed his 
leisure in rhyme-making. Perhaps, however, Kke single- 
speech Hamilton, he has made but this one attempt. If 
so, as he dedicates it to me, I am bound to be gratefdl. 
Happily he does not limit my affections, but asks me to 
love all Devonshire damsels; a broad request, yet one 
easy to fulfil. From this moment I embrace them men- 
tally, and wish that they had 



" one rosy mouth 

To kiss them all at once from north to south." 



Hartley. Who does not know that even this general 
affection, fanciful though it be, may lead the heart to 
settle on some precious and special object ; nay, does not 
Coleridge say — and who knew better than he ? — ^that aU 
desires and hopes lead to this result. 
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'' AH thonglits, all passions^ all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal &ame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame." 

That these ministrants may sncceed in kindling the love 
torch in your heart — ay, and in Talbot's also — is a con- 
summation devoutly to be desired. 

Talbot. Desire such a result for me if you will ; but 
do not expect it. At present, my single blessedness is 
all-sufficing, and '* wraps me round like a cloak." 
Plautus, you know, tells us that the man who would 
know what trouble is should manage a ship or marry a 
wife! 

Stanley. And Lord Bacon says that unmarried men 
are '* best friends, best masters, best servants ; " and he 
adds — ** he was reputed one of the wise men that made 
answer to the question when a man should marry, ' A 
young man noc yet, an elder man not at all.' " 

Hartley. There are yet higher authorities in favour 
of the holy estate of matrimony ; for have I not Shak- 
speare and Dr. Primrose on my side ? Lideed, the argu- 
ment of the worthy Whistonian, that the honest man who 
marries and brings up a large family does more service to 
society than he who continues single and only talks of 
population, is, I dare affirm, unanswerable. And I agree 
with his wife also, that there are no such wives in Europe 
as our own. Bachelors may survive in London; in a 
country retreat they are the most miserable of men. 

Talbot. The bachelors are best fitted to judge of 
their own state, and they will tell you that if they lose 
some joys they escape many cares. Is it not significant, 
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by the way, that Collins, who wrote the exquisite rural 
lyric called ** To-morrow," does not include in the wishes 
he cherishes for his old age a wife in the chimney comer. 
Perhaps the poor man, of whom we know nothing, was 
himself cursed with a shrew : — 

" In the downhill of life, when I find Fm declining, 

May my lot no less fortunate be 
Than a snug elbow-chair can afiford for reclining, 

And a cot that overlooks the wide sea ; 
With an ambling pad-pony to pace o'er the lawn, 

While I carol away idle sorrow. 
And blithe as the lark that each day hails the dawn 

Look forward with hope for to-morrow. 

" With a porch at my door both for shelter and shade too, 

As the 8un-shine#or rain may prevail ; 
And a small spot of ground for the use of the spade too, 

With a bam for the use of the flail : 
A cow for my dairy, a dog for my game, 

And a purse when a friend wants to borrow ; 
m envy no nabob his riches or fame. 

Nor what honours await him to-morrow. 

" From the bleak northern blast may my cot be completely 

Secured by a neighbouring hill ; 
And at night may repose steal upon me more sweetly 

By the sound of a murmuring rill : 
And while peace and plenty I find at my board, 

With a heart free from sickness and sorrow. 
With my friends may I share what to-day may afford. 

And let them spread the table to-morrow. 

" And when I at last must throw off this frail covering 
Which IVe worn for three-score years and ten. 
On the brink of the grave FU not seek to keep hovering, 
Nor my thread wish to spin o'er again : 
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But my fa^ce in the glass Fll serenely snryey, 
And with smiles count each wrinkle and farrow ; 

As this old worn-out stuff, which is threadbare to-day, 
May become everlasting to-morrow. 



Habtlbt. Perhaps the germ of this fine poem may be 
fonnd in "The Mistress" of Cowley; but that poet 
nnmbers a wife among the felicities which he crayes in 
his roral retreat : — 



"Ah ! yet, e'er I descend into the grave, 
May I a small house and large garden have ! 
And a few friends, and many books, both true, 
Both wise, and both delightful too ! 
And since Love ne'er will from me flee, 
A mistress moderately fair. 
And good as guardian angels are, 
Only beloved and loving me V 



Stanley. These poets are sad fellows for affecting to 
desire that which if it fell to their lot would utterly 
disgust them. Samuel Eogers, for instance, wishes for a 
cot beside a hill, and a wife sitting at a spinning-wheel, 
dad ** in russet gown and apron blue." Why, the wealthy 
bachelor-banker of Clement's Lane would have died in 
ntter despair if he had been reduced to such a state of 
rural felicity. In verse as well as in life, " from my soul I 
loathe all affectation ;** and poets who cannot write honest 
verse had better not write at all. But enough of this ; 
r^enon8,a nos moutons. I do not wonder that Talbot 
expressed a wish just now to listen to a recitation of 
Keats' " Ode to a Nightingale." It is a poem fall of 

Nd 
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rare fancy and glowing imagination, and contains one 
stanza of pre-eminent beauty : — 

** Thou wast not bom for death, immortal Bird ! 

No hungiy generations tread thee down ; 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 

In andent days by emperor and clown : 
Peihaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Euth, when sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien com ; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Chami'd magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn." 

But this exquisite ode is not a rural poem ; and it would 
be easy to point out some passages in the rolume of 
Keats which have a fair claim to that iitle. Despite 
his semi-classical predilections, which led him to prefer 
Grecian mythology to the legendary lore of England, 
John Keats was a thorough Englishman at heart, and 
deemed his own countrywomen the loveliest, and his own 
country's scenery the dearest in the world. It would be 
absurd to call him a rural poet ; but yet as we read his 
verse we see on every page the marks which our joyous 
English rural life has left on his sensitive genius. As 
one instance among many of the happy way in which his 
imagination was thus impregnated, let me read you the 
poem 

"to autumn. 

" Season of mists and mellow fmitfulness ! 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run ; 
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To bend with apples the moss'd cottage-trees, 
And fill aU fruit with ripeness to the core ; 
To sweU the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 

With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more, 

And still more, later flowers for the bees, 

Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For Summer has o'er brimm'd their clammy cells. 

" Who hath not seen Thee oft amid thy store ? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 
Or on a half-reap'd furrow sound asleep. 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 

Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers ; 
And sometime like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look. 

Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 

" Where are the songs of Spring ? Ay, where are they ? 

Xhink not of them, — ^thou hast thy music too. 
While barr6d clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 

And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue ; 
Then m a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 

Among the river-sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft^ 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies." 

Hartlet. Keats was a poetical epicure. He was an 
imaginative sensualist ; and thus even his finest poetry 
appeals more to the sensations than to the intellect, to the 
taste rather than to the heart. Poor fellow ! I know not 
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a sadder story than that which Mr. Mihies — I beg his 
pardon, Lord Houghton — ^has told of the dying hours of 
the young poet. His life was sorrowful in spite of the 
spasmodic flashes which often illumined it ; but the death- 
scene was more gloomy still. Not a friend to impart a 
word of highest consolation ; for Severn, who nursed Keats 
with all the tenderness of a sister, seemed, if we may judge 
from his own account, as bewildered as the poet himself ; 
and Leigh Hunt could only send the cold comfort conveyed 
in the wish that, if there be another world, he might some 
day meet him in it ! What did Schiller mean when he 
said that death cannot be an evil, because it is universal 7 
Is not sin universal also ? Mr. Helps, the greatest of 
living essayists, declares this saying of Schiller's to be 
very noble and full of faith. I confess I do not under- 
stand it. 

Talbot. Had there been no death, there would have 
been no Saviour. The evil should be forgotten in the 
glory of the deliverance — say rather that death, having 
been conquered, is an evil no longer. Very beautifully 
does Henry Vaughan, addressing Death, say : — 

" We talk and name Thee with much ease, 

As a tryed thing, 
And every one can slight his lease. 
As if it ended in a Spring, 
Which shades and bowers doth rent-free bring. 

" To thy dark land these heedless go, 

But there was One, 
Who searched it quite through to and fro. 
And then returning like the Sun, 
Discover'd all that there is done. 
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" And since his death we throughly see 

All thy dark way ; 
Thy shades but thin and nairow be, 
Which his first looks will quickly fray : 
Mists make but triumphs for the day." 

Stanley. I love old Yaughan heartily. He is rich in 
suggestive thoughts, and from his poems a modem poet 
has borrowed rather largely. 

Hartley. Vaughan acknowledged Herbert as his 
master, but I think that on the whole, I prefer the 
pupil. His versification is not so rugged ; he has less 
aflFectation, and less obscurity of style. Campbell maligns 
Vaughan as **one of the harshest even of the inferior 
order of the school of conceit ; " and yet, as Stanley 
remarked, he has borrowed from him without acknow- 
ledgment. I do not like to accuse a poet of sporting 
alien plumage ; because nothing is so hard to prove as the 
charge of plagiarism, and every great writer will appro- 
priate and transmute some of the ore for which his 
ancestors have delved. But Campbell's gains are now 
and then palpably ill-gotten; and of this I think the 
ghosts of Vaughan and Lovelace, and of one or two other 
spirits of poets departed, have a right to complain. 

Talbot. ** Give every man according to his deserts, 
and who shall escape whipping." Instead of discovering 
a mote or two in the eye of Campbell's genius, let me 
read to you his poem addressed to the wild flowers, than 
which a sweeter lyric was never penned.* 



* I read the whole poem, but have transcribed only the two first 
stanzas and the last. One seemingly nnconqnerable difficulty has 
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" Ye field flowers ! the gaidens eclipfie you^ 'tis tmey 
Yet, wildings of Nature, I doat upon you, 

For ye waft me to summers of old, 
Wlien the earth teem'd around me with fairy delight^ 
And when daisies and buttercups gladdened my sights 

Like treasures of silver and gold. 

'* I loYe you for lulling me back into dreams 
Of the blue Highland mountains and echoing streams, 

And of birchen glades breathing their balm, 
While the deer were seen glancing in sunshine remote, 
And the deep mellow crush of the wood-pigeon's note 

Made music that sweetened the calm. 

^^ Earth's cultureless buds, to my heart ye were dear. 
Ere the fever of passion, or ague of fear, 

Had scathed my existence's bloom ; 
Once I welcome you more, in life's passionless stage, 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age. 

And I wish you to grow on my tomb." 



beset me thronghout this volmne. My readers and myself are 
friendB by this time, and so I may confide it to them. The oon- 
versations I have nndertaken to record wonld not be complete — 
would, in some instances, be scarcely intelligible — ^if I did not give 
brief extracts from the poetry which was read at onr meetings, and 
formed the topic of discussion. The dread of being denounced as a 
book-maker has made me feel a strong reluctance to transcribe 
poems, or passages from poems, even when it has appeared imperatiye 
so to do. . "Tell not as new what everybody knows," is a wise 
Tnn.TnTn • and, as in these matters one's own experience is the best 
test, I must confess it grates me upon opening a prose volume to find 
therein long extracts from fa.Tniliar poems. On the other hand, if I 
am honestly to folfil my allotted task, it is imperative, as I have said, 
to quote from poems with which most readers will be already 
acquainted. 
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Habtlsy. ^' Scathed my existence's bloom " is a vile 
line. I wonder tliat a careful writer like Campbell could 
haye produced one so meanly prosaic. The poem itself is 
charming, and has all that elegance and finish, that 
perfect art which conceak art, for which his lyrics are so 
remarkable. 

Talbot. The position due to Campbell in our poetical 
Walhalla is by this time fairly settled. As a poet, his 
reputation is genuine ; but as a man of letters his fame is 
not unsullied. He too often degraded himself by unworthy 
acts, and the aspirations of his youth were not fulfilled in 
his old age. Herein how wide is the difference between 
him and some of his contemporaries I Southey's career, for 
example, may be surveyed as a whole, and almost eyeiy 
portion of it does him credit. The character of Crabbe 
comes before us untarnished, so does that of Wordsworth, 
and later still we have had illustrious examples of men — 
ay, and women too — ^who have done exceeding honour to 
the literary profession. Dear Tom Hood, best of friends, 
best of fathers, bravest of English gentlemen I how nobly 
didst thou struggle with adversity ; and, though living so 
near death's door that thou couldst always hear the 
creaking of its hinges,* thy daily duty was still fulfilled, 
ihy daily taskwork accomplished, and thy last song was 
one of cheerfulness and hope : — 

" Farewell Life ! my senses swim, 
Ani the world is Rowing cUmT 
Thronging shadows cloud the light. 
Like the advent of the night — 

* His own laying. 
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Colder, colder, colder still, 
Upward steals a vapour chill ; 
Strong the earthy odonr grows — 
I smell the mould above the rose ! 

"Welcome Life ! the Spirit strives ! 
Strength returns and hope revives ; 
Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 
Fly like shadows at the mom, — 
Cer the earth there comes a bloom ; 
Sunny light for sullen gloom, 
Warm perfume for vapour cold — 
I smell the rose above the mould." 



Stanlet. If Hood had not made himself so famous, I 
had almost said notorious, by his wit, he would, perhaps, 
have been more appreciated in his life-time for his poetical 
imagination, and his rare pathos. His ^'Bridge of 
Sighs " and " Song of the Shirt " won for him at a late 
hour the applause of the public ; but in true poetry and 
deep feeling they are surpassed by some of his earlier 
poems. Lake all men who write for bread, he has 
written too much for his fame ; but if one octavo volume 
were published, containing a careful selection of his best 
pieces, grave and gay, in prose and in verse, it would, I 
dare prophesy, find a place on the shelves of every library 
in the kingdom. 

Hartley. Hood, if I remember rightly, loved the 
country; he certainly loved flowers; for what modem 
poet has sung of them with a daintier sweetness ? Lideed 
many of his pages are scented with honeysuckle and 
clover. Nevertheless, he is not a rural poet, and there- 
fore, with an affectionate Vale ! let us now part from him. 
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Talbot. I think, too, we shall do wisely if we bring 
our conversation to a close. When we met this evening 
most of the good people of Lynton were retiring to their 
nests ; and I just now heard Hartley* s clock strike 
twelve. 

Hartley. What matters the hour I These are our 
Nodes AmhrosiancB ; and see, our supper remains un- 
touched I Moreover, does not our beloved Jeremy Taylor 
tell us that we should be sometimes curious to see ^Hhe 
preparation which the sun makes when he is coining 
forth from his eastern chambers;" and how, I prithee, 
can we witness the rising of the sun in June unless we 
sit up to bid him welcome ? 

Talbot. A potent argument truly, to which we are 
bound to yield ; but the Eural Muse should not be kept 
from her bed after midnight, and we can enjoy our sym- 
posium without her. 

" The bi'ow unbound, the thoughts flow free again." 

Hartley. Let us not part from her too hastily ; but 
let us read first some rustic ballad, some choice idyl, 
some sweet love tale set in a rural framework — any poem 
will be welcome that smells of the up- turned fields, or the 
heather- scented hills. 

Talbot. Eural poetry may, I think, be fairly distin- 
guished from rustic poetry. Poems in the Dorsetshire 
dialect; Lancashire ditties, which can scarcely be com- 
prehended save by those whose ears are accustomed 
to that jargon of uncouth sounds ; peasant-songs like 
those collected by Mr. James Henry Dixon; songs sung at 
harvest-homes, and ploughing matches, and May-day 
festivities — ^have, doubtless, sprung from a country soil, 
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and describe rural occnpations ; but tliey are meant to be 
sung by clodhoppers and milkmaidsi and are read with 
little interest save by students of folk-lore. They possess, 
indeed, a bucolic charm, and their quaint and homely 
truth has a special value of its own ; but, if I am justified 
in calling ^^ The Task ** a rural poem, if some of the most 
exquisite passages in '' Aurora Leigh '* are chiefly dis- 
tinguished for their rural flavour, if " The Gardener's 
Daughter," or ** The Miller's Daughter," afford such 
a poetical conception of rural life in England as has 
never before been realized, then I am right — am I not ? — 
in noting a distinction between rustic and rural poetry to 
the great advantage of the latter. 

Stanley. The difference lies in degree and not in kind ; 
and you will find, on consulting Johnson or Eichardson, 
that the words rustic and rural are almost synonymous.* 
The distinction you have made is therefore a figment of 
your own imagination. Yet, if we choose thus arbitrarily 
to draw a line between the two, we are, of course, free to 
do so ; and it may stand us in good stead. But I marvel, 
Talbot, that you can speak thus disparagingly of that 
racy and characteristic literature, which is so appreciated 
in the harvest field and by the country inn fire. 

Talbot. With such literature I am, perhaps, as 
familiar as any man — too familiar, indeed, to wish that 
an evening should be devoted by us to its discussion ; 
still less should I care to talk upon the subject now. 
I like those old songs for their blunt honesty, their manly 



* I did not contradict Stanley at the time; but I might have told 
him that one meaning borne by the word nutio— namely, rudt, 
unpolished — cannot be applied to rural 
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simplicity, their hearty English feeling, and for the 
onique place which they hold in the domain of English 
verse ; but as poetry I confess that they delight me not. 
Honour, if you will, our metre ballad-mongers ; bat honour 
them by silence. 

Hartley. As one drinks to the memory of the dead ! 
Be it so. I am not concerned to rake through a thousand 
and one volumes in order to find the material we should 
require for the discussion of our field and way- side poetry. 
Moreover, there are two solid reasons against such an 
investigation. The first is, that in this branch of literature 
my library is miserably deficient. I have Collier's "Book 
of Eoxburghe Ballads," a few of Eitson's volumes, Percy's 
** Reliques of Ancient English Poetry," and some of the 
publications of the Percy Society. This is all my stock ; 
and, although good as far as it goes, it is too meagre to 
be of much service. My second reason is even stronger 
than my first. In a few days I must say farewell to both 
of you; for I have promised my wife to meet her at 
Bideford, and from thence to visit a friend at Torquay, 
who is shortly to sail for Australia. 

Talbot. Strangely enough, it was but this morning 
Stanley and I agreed that it was time for us to leave 
this delicious nook, in order to have a three weeks' 
ramble through this county and through Cornwall before 
we returned to London. Our plans, therefore, agree. 
But how much we ought to do, or rather how much might 
be done before we part. Most of our rural poetry that is 
of sterling value is the production of modem poets. Of 
this poetry Wordsworth, whose genius culminated about 
the beginning of the centuiyi may be accounted the 
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fkUier ; and Miss Jean Ligelow, whose Tolnme of exquisite 
poetzy reached me onlj jesierdaj firom the publishers, 
his yoongest and not his least worthy child. 

Hartlbt. I thought it had been agreed upon that the 
writings of liiing poets whose woiks are still tossing on 
the wares of criticism, and hare not yet found a certain 
resting-place in public opinion, should remain unopened 
by us during these CTening readings. One noble spirit 
has recently passed away who deserred, albeit a woman, 
the laureate crown. Some of Mrs. Barrett Browning's 
smaller poems are perhaps rural in feeling and expression ; 
but in '* Aurora Ldgh " she shows, among other high 
poetical functions, the most exquisite conception of rural 
life as it exists, glorified by her imagination, in the farms 
and Tillages and retired nooks of England. 

Stanley. Mrs. Browning irritates me. I am always 
expecting from her more than I receire. '* Aurora 
Leigh," a poem doubtless of great genius, is full of the 
most wilful perversities, and saddens me whenever I take 
it up. She lacked the exquisite taste and the artistic 
culture of Tennyson. 

Talbot. Which taste and culture were ori^nally dis- 
played in the tuwhit, tuwhoo of " The Owl," the " Ode 
to Memory," the "Lady of Shalott" with its odious 
jingle, and "Oriana" with a burden equally incessant 
and wearisome, and which have reached their climax in 
" Maud," a poem that some future D^Israeli will discuss 
with gusto as illustrating the aberrations of genius. 

Hartley. 

^ Dismally dull, and dolefolly dawdling, 
Tennyaon's Maud shall be Tennyson's maudling." 
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So sang the ** Press" newspaper; but you are, I suppose, 
aware that those passages in the poem which lack even 
the charm of exquisite music, and are the most harsh and 
prosaic, hare been praised for their profound wisdom and 
beauty. 

Talbot. I can well beUeve it; for no poem is 
appreciated now-a-days unless it be full of enigmatical 
expressions and the most studied obscurity. Our Poet- 
Laureate and Mrs. Barrett Browning have caught the 
prevailing fashion, unless indeed it be more correct to 
say that it originated with them. Both of them have 
apparently delighted in writing what is caviare to the 
multitude, not only in thought but in expression. 
" Aurora Leigh," ** In Memoriam," " The Drama of 
Exile," and ** Maud," are full of difficult passages, of 
ideas far-fetched and mystical, of words strangely placed 
and fantastically coined, and of fancies which appear to 
have been produced after severe travail, reminding one of 
plants forced into blossom, rather than of the simple 
flowers which spring up at our feet and gladden our 
pathways.* 

Stanley. The errors of genius are easily discernible ; 
but I doubt whether the want of perspicuity is a fault 
in Tennyson, and not rather, in the poems to which you 
allude, the proof of a deeply reflective order of mind. I 



* I sincerely wish that our modem poets would take to lieart the 
somid wisdom of Cowper, as expressed in a letter to his young 
friend Johnson. " Remember/' he says, " that in writing, perspicuity 
is always more than half the battle. The want of it is the roin of 
more than half the poetry tha;t is published.*' 
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liaye less faith in Mrs. Browning, and yonr remarks on 
her poetry may possibly be correct. 

ELlbtlet. And so yonr faith in the one poet is strong 
enongh to coyer the fault which in the other poet yon do not 
question. I am more honest ; for, though I consider that 
Mrs. Browning's natural genius is greater than that of 
Tennyson, while as an artist she ranks far below him, I 
am sensitively alive to her imperfections. Had life been 
spared, it is possible* that she would have occupied a 



* Bat not probable. Mrs. Browxiiiig's fiialfcB of style grew with 
her poetic growth. The sway exercised over her by the nnqaestioii- 
able genius of her hnsband — an influence most natund and legitimate 
— ^is apparent in all her later works. Mr. Browning's disciples will 
affirm that in the pursuit of her art his wife could not have chosen 
a better master. Neither could she, if the highest and noblest aim 
of the poet be to possess a mastery over the grotesqxLe. Mr. Brown- 
ing's poems occupy a distinct place in English literature. He 
resembles none of his predecessors, neither is it likely that he wiQ 
be successfolly imitated by those who come after him. He has many 
admirers, and deserves them ; but I am curious to know how many 
readers of his poetry understand it ? Walter Savage Landor says 
of him that, since the time of Chaucer, — 

" No man hath walk'd along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse." 

High praise this ! Chaucer was not only the greatest poet, but also 
one of the most learned men of his age. His knowledge was great, 
and ranged over a variety of subjects. Herein Mr. Browning 
resembles him ; but in other respects the difference between the two / 
poets is as striking as the differ ence between the ages which pro- 
duced them. Of all English poets, Chaucer is the simplest, the most 
plain-spoken; of all English poets, Mr. Browning is the most 
obscure. 
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higher station than that attained by any modem poet. 
Her gemns is of the rarest order ; bat, alas ! her want of 
taste is almost equally apparent. 

Talbot. A really fine poem can only be built up by 
the union of the two. Great poets must be great artists. 
£ut tell us, ELlrtlbt, whether it is your honest con- 
viction that in native genius Mrs. Browning overtops 
Tennyson 7 

Habtlbt. It was so several years ago ; it is so even 
now, despite the publication of Tennyson's greatest poem, 
** The Idylls of the King." A truce, however, to com- 
parisons ; but to justify in some small measure the opinion 
I have formed of Mrs. Browning, let us devote an evening 
to her poetry. With that as the text, I can promise you 
a good discourse. 

Talbot. In most cases, the better the text the worse 
the sermon. In the present instance I hope the rule will 
be reversed. But now if, as Hartley suggests, we end 
the evening as we commenced it, with rural poetry, let us 
for once neglect our own rule that we may enjoy some 
of the best of its class. One half-hour with Tennyson 
will make us forget all care, and assist us in closing a 
pleasant evening pleasantly. 

Stanley. Tennyson is so near to us that we cannot 
judge of him impartially. Part of the interest with which 
we regard him is owing to the position which he 
occupies as the utterer and expounder of so many of 
the aspirations which stir the hearts of his contem- 
poraries. Often the fame a poet receives while living 
arises &om this cause ; and those who take up his works 
in another century wonder why he was so praised and so 
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honoured.* It is on this account that I conceive we have 
done well in confining our attention to the poems of poets 
dead and gone. Mrs. Browning, indeed, has been but too 
lately removed from us, and her writings are too much a 
product of the age, to allow of an impartial judgment. In 
her poems, and in the poems of Mr. Tennyson, there are 
faults which have a modem association and significance ; 
but all that is really beautiful in their works — all that is, 
or seems to be, of permanent value, though linked from 
necessity to this " ignorant present time " — does not 
appear to have been suggested by it. 

Talbot. Tennyson is one of the greatest of word- 
painters. In a few lines he creates a landscape — some- 
times in a couplet. And his pictures are alike poetical 
and artistic. They satisfy the imagination of the land- 
scape painter, as well as that of the poet. I doubt 
whether he knows as much about Nature as Wordsworth, 
but his descriptions are generally more attractive. They 
suggest colour and warmth, and grateful odours. Words- 
worth describes scenery and rural life among the moun- 
tains, Tennyson in the plains. He takes us to woody 
hollows where violets blossom, through sweet-smelling 
lanes, over broad, smooth-shaven lawns, or long fields of 
barley and of rye, beneath huge oaks that hide their 



* GleTeland was in Hs own day the most popular of poets ; but 
who reads Cleveland now ? Ghurcliill — " the great Churchill," as 
Cowper caUs him — enjoyed in his life- time the highest literary fame. 
He has been dead a hundred years ; and now how many of his 
countrymen are acquainted with " The Bosciad/' or can even recite 
off-hand the once fa,mi1iar catalogue of his works ? 
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knotted knees in fern, by immemorial elms the ancient 
seat of rooks, by lodges whose walls and chimneys are 
** muffled in the leafy vine," through green wickets into 
gardens scented with the sweetest flowers of spring, over 
fat pastures where the steer lows to his fellows, by old 
mills and well-stored granaries, and ripe, red apple- 
orchards. 

Hartley. Mr. Dallas uttered a great truth when he 
asserted that the spirit of Christianity and of landscape - 
painting are one. The modem artist who works with pen 
or brush is, whether he be conscious of it or not moved 
by an influence of which ancient painters and poets were 
ignorant. As specimens of Christian art Mr. Tennyson's 
idyls are unrivalled ; for they are Christian in tone, though 
not in language. I do not allude here to the " Idylls of 
the King,** though the same remark will apply to them ; 
but to such poems as ** Audley Court," ** Edwin Morris," 
''Dora," '*The Gardener's Daughter," ** The Miller's 
Daughter," and ** The Brook."* These poems, I say it 
boldly, could not, had circumstances been otherwise 
propitious, have been composed before the Christian 
era — they could not have been written even in the present 
day by any poet who had not a reverent and aflfectionate 
familiarity with his New Testament. And now, ere 
we part, let us listen to some of the poems I have 
mentioned. Do you, Stanley, read " The Miller's 



♦ To this list of exquisite idyls Hartley would assuredly have 
added " Enoch Arden/' had that poem been published when this 
conversation took place. 

o 
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Daughter," and be careful that you read it with emphasis 
and feeling. . 

Stanley. In iny own way I must read it or not at 
all. But why not read it yourself, Hartley ? 

Hartley. Simply because I cannot. Ask me to read 
"The Rape of the Lock," or *'The Hind and the 
Panther," and I will willingly accede to your request; 
but I shrink from reading aloud any poem which presses 
strongly on the feelings. Were I to attempt it, I 
should place the emphasis on the wrong words, scarcely 
articulate other words, and do justice neither to the poet 
nor to myself. A weakness this which I would not con- 
fess to the world. 

Stanley. Do not be ashamed of the confession ; for it 
does honour alike to your own heart and to the genius of 
Tennyson. I am almost sorry that I cannot plead the 
same excuse. However, I will do my best ; although the 
poem deserves a better reader than I am. 

[While Stanley read "The Miller's Daughter" I 
could not help watching Hartley, who was evidently 
drinking in its beauty with the most eager delight — now 
responding silently, but with moved lips, when a stanza 
struck his fancy — now swaying his body to and fro, as if 
stirred by its harmony. No remarks were made of a 
critical character. What, indeed, could be said that 
would be other than the expression of a truism? Tlie 
pleasure with which we heard once more the old familiar 
strain is a better proof of its exceeding beauty than any 
which might be advanced by an accomplished critic. 
Surely, " The Miller's Daughter " is the most perfect 
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rural poem in the language, unless, indeed, it be excelled 
by ** The Gardener's Daughter," which we read next. 

The atmosphere into which the poet carries us in this 
truly English poem is full of country smells ; the sounds 
we hear take us in imagination far away from every city 
noise ; and, by a line or a word, we are transported into 
some sweet region of our own past — to those **old Mays" 
which had ** thrice the life of these" — when hope and 
love filled our hearts with strength, and we trod the earth 
with an elastic step, — 



a 



Nourishing a youth sublime 



With the fairy tales of science, and the long results of time." 

Ah, well-a-day I those blissful dreamy moments are gone 
for ever. Life, with its stem duties and daily cares, is 
pressing upon us ; great themes demand our attention, and 
can no longer be put aside. We are compelled to think, 
and thought inevitably brings sorrow ; and, although, by 
God's good help, we are permitted to pierce through the 
cloud-land into a region of serenity, the struggle has been 
severe, and the scars will remain, even when Peace has 
claimed us for her children, and Faith, her twin-sister, has 
held out to us a supporting hand. But no more of this. — 
** The Gardener's Daughter," like every beautiful poto, 
is apt to start suggestions which chime in with the daily 
current of the thoughts, and to different minds will appeal 
variously. Once more open the volume, reader, and tell 
me how it touches your ** finer fancies." There was a 
short pause after we had read this love poem. I dare 
give no extract; for how could I, without marring its 

o2 
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unrivalled symmetry ? and why should I, since every line 
is engraven on the memory of the poet's admirers? 
Never was an English landscape more exquisitely 
associated with the warm love of the heart, so that the 
inward feeling and the outer beauty seem each a part of 
the other; so that^all Nature, as it has been beautifully 
said, '^ shines in the wedding-garment, which is but the 
reflection of the lover's inward life.' * ♦ As a contrast to the 
exuberant beauty of this poem, very striking is the Doric 
simplicity of **Dora," which we next read, after which 
Hartley recited ** Edwin Morris;" and I, taking my 
turn, concluded our reading with " The Brook." The 
conversation then continued as follows.] 

Talbot. Passing strange it is to turn suddenly from 
the ornate diction, the lofty idealism of Tennyson, to the 
blunt, bold, unadorned style of Crabbe — from a poem like 
**The Gardener's Daughter" to " The Village," or the 
** Parish Register." Both poets have endeavoured to 
describe rural life in England, and both have been 
successful in the work they have attempted. You cannot 
say that Tennyson is ever untrue in his idyllic sketches, 
and you are sure that in his homely descriptions Crabbe 
is never false. But, nevertheless, you feel that the 
rich imagination of Tennyson has conceived a more 
faithful, because a more poetical, view of our country-men 
and women than that which we meet with in the racy 
poetry of his predecessor. Crabbe possesses uncommon 



* Essays by George Brimley, p. 53. 
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sagacity, keen obseryation, much pathos, and no ordi- 
nary humour. He describes the common characters of 
common life with an unerring pen, and you can no more 
take exception to his pictures than to those of Hogarth, 
or of Leech. If he delineates nature with the minute- 
ness of a Jan Steen, every additional touch adds some- 
thing to the perfection of the drawing. His scenes may 
frequently be repulsive ; it cannot be denied that they are 
abundantly honest. 

Stanley. Crabbe is a master of his art. He is a true 
poet, and it is most unjust to regard him as a mere story- 
teller in verse. For my part, I do not wonder at the 
admiration expressed for his poetry by Sir Walter Scott 
and Charles James Fox. His look is, indeed, generally 
turned to the dark side ; but, then, what a searching look 
it is! It sees through the deeds of men. Crabbe's 
poetry will 'never be very popular ; but it will always 
be valued, and, by those who do appreciate it, read and 
re-read. 

Hartley. His description of men and women is 
admirable. The darker features of rural life in England 
are, as you say, perfectly familiar to him ; but how 
loath he seems to look at anything which is not gloomy 
and repulsive. Compare the ** Miller's Daughter" of 
Tennyson with the Miller's daughter of Crabbe, and 
you see at a glance, and far more vividly than any 
criticism could describe it, the essential difference between 
the two poets. Kaphael and Hogarth occupy the opposite 
poles of plastic art; the same may be said in the ara 
poetica with regard to Tennyson and Crabbe. 

Talbot. If his son tells us truly, Crabbe possessed a 
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healthy, happy nature, a mind well disciplined, a heart at 
ease. As a poet, however, he deemed it his vocation to 
describe rural life exactly as he saw it. He was bom at a 
wretched sea- side fishing village, of which he afterwards 
became for a short time the curate : he liked neither the 
place nor the people; and this dislike may, to some 
extent, have influenced his descriptions of both. He 
conceived that the writers of pastorals had diffused false 
notions of rustic happiness and virtue; and being an 
honest man, as well as a good poet, he undertook to tell 
a true story of rustic misery and vice, and to describe the 
gloomy scenery and wretched people he saw around him 
as a set-off against the fanciful and flowery descriptions of 
former versifiers. Let me read to you a characteristic 
passage from ** The Village.'* In it Crabbe, after reciting 
his poetic creed, proceeds to draw a landscape, copied, 
we are told, in every respect, from the scene of his 
nativity : — 

" Fled are those times when, in harmonious strains, 
The rustic poet praised his native plains : 
No sliepliercls now, in smooth alternate verse, 
Their country's beauty or their njTnphs, rehearse ; 
Yet still for these we frame the tender strain, 
Still in our days fond Corydons complain. 
And shepherds' boys their amorous pains reveal, 
The only pains, alas ! they never feel. 
On Mincio's banks, in Cajsar's bounteous reign, 
If Tit ATiis found .the Golden Age again, 
Must sleepy bards the flattering dream i)rolong, 
Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song? 
From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray, 
Where Virgil, not where Fancy, leads the way ? 
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Yes, thus the Muses sing of happy swains, 
Because the Muses never knew their pains : 
They boast their peasants' pipes ; but peasants now 
Resign their pipes and plod behind the plough. 

" I grant indeed that fields and flocks have charms 
For him that grazes, or for him that farms ; 
But when amid such pleasing scenes I trace 
The poor laborious natives of the place, 
And see the mid-day sun, with fervid ray, 
On their bare heads and dewy temples play ; 
"While some, with feebler heads and fainter hearts. 
Deplore their fortune, yet sustain their parts — 
Then shall I dare these real ills to hide 
In tinsel trappings of poetic pride ? 

" No ; cast by Fortune on a frowning coast. 
Which neither groves nor happy valleys boast ; 
Where other cares than those the Muse relates, 
And other shepherds dwell with other mates ; 
By such examples taught, I paint the Cot, 
As Truth will paint it, and as Bards will not. 

" Lo ! where the heath, with withering brake grown o'er. 
Lends the light turf that warms the neighbouring poor ; 
From thence a length of burning sand appears, 
Where the thin harvest waves its withered ears ; 
Bank weeds, tliat every art and care defy, 
Beign o'er the land, and rob the blighted rye : 
There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar, 
And to the ragged infant threaten war ; 
Tliere poppies nodding, mock the hope of toil ; 
There the blue bugloss paints the sterile soil ; 
Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf. 
The slimy mallow waves her silky leaf ; 
O'er the young shoot the charlock throws a shade. 
And clasping tares cling round the sickly blade. 
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" Here joyless roam a wild amphibious race, 
With sullen woe displayed in every face ; 
Who, far from civil arts and social fly, 
And scowl at strangers with suspicious eye. 

" Here, too, the lawless merchant of the main 
Draws from his plough th' intoxicated swain ; 
Want only claimed the labour of the day, 
But vice now steals his nightly rest away. 

" Where are the swains, who, daily labour done, 
With rural games play'd down the setting sun ; 
Who struck with matchless force the bounding ball. 
Or made the ponderous quoit obliquely fedl ; 
While some huge Ajax, terrible and strong. 
Engaged some artful stripling of the throng. 
And fell beneath him^ foil'd, while far around 
Hoarse triumph rose, and rocks retum'd the sound ? 
Where now are these ? Beneath yon cliff they stand, 
To shew the freighted pinnace where to land ; 
To load the ready steed with guilty haste. 
To fly in terror o'er the pathless waste. 
Or, when detected in their straggling course. 
To foil their foes by cunning or by force ; 
Or, yielding part (which equal knaves demand), 
To gain a lawless passport through the land. 

" But these are scenes where Nature's niggard hand 
Gave a spare portion to the famished land ; 
Hers is the fault, if here mankind complain 
Of fruitless toil and labour spent in vain ; 
But yet in other scenes more fair in view. 
When Plenty smiles — alas ! she smiles for few — 
And those who taste not yet behold her store. 
Are as the slaves that dig the golden ore — 
The wealth around them makes them doubly poor. 

" Or will you deem them amply paid in health, 
Labour's fair child, that languishes with wealth ? 
Go then ! and see them rising with the sun, 
Through a long course of daily toil to run ; 
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See them beneath the dog-star's raging heat, 
When the knees tremble and the temples beat ; 
Behold them, leaning on their scythes, look o'er 
The labour past, and toils to come explore ; 
See them alternate suns and showers engage, 
And hoard up aches and anguish for their age ; 
Through fens and marshy moors their steps pursue, 
When their warm pores imbibe the evening dew ; 
Then own that labour may as fatal be 
To these thy slaves as thine excess to thee. 

" Ye gentle souls, who dream of rural ease, 
Whom the smooth stream and smoother sonnet please ; 
Go ! if the peaceful cot your praises share, 
Go look within, and ask if peace be there ; 
If peace be his — that drooping weary sire. 
Or theirs, that oflfspring round their feeble fire ; 
Or hers, that matron pale, whose trembling hand 
Turns on the wretched hearth th' expiring brand \" 

Stanley. The Right Honourable John Wilson Croker, 
who, as the editor and critic of Boswell's '* Johnson," was 
crashed by Macaulay, and killed outright by Carlyle, 
speaks, I believe, the truth of Crabbe when he says : — 
** His having taken a view of life too minute, too 
hnmiliating, too painful, and too just, may have deprived 
. his works of so extensive, or, at least, so brilliant a 
popularity as some of his contepiporaries have attained ; 
but I venture to believe that there is no poet of his times 
who will stand higher in the opinion of posterity. He 
generally deals with the short and simple annals of the 
poor ; but he exhibits them with such a deep knowledge 
of human nature, with such general ease and simplicity, 
and such accurate force of expression, whether gay or 

o3 
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pathetical, as in my humble judgment no poet, except 
Shakspeare, has excelled." 

Talbot. I cannot tolerate a critic who speaks of bis 
** humble judgment." Critics generally are not a humble 
race ; and Mr. Croker, in particular, gives no evidence of 
humility in his literary verdicts. A ** humble judgment,*' 
indeed, which leads him to place Crabbe, for sundry high 
qualifications, on almost the same pedestal with Shak- 
speare ! The poet of ** The Borough " is too good a poet 
to be subject to the sneer which is involuntarily suggested 
by such a comparison. 

Hartley. Crabbe' s descriptions of scenery, like most 
of his character-sketches, are extremely natural; but, 
being like Nature when she puts on her most homely 
features, they are for the most part uninteresting, if not 
unpleasant. He paints all the objects which appear 
before his eye, and seems to be most at home in scenes of 
flatness and desolation, trackless moors, slimy marshes, 
gloomy sea-coasts with barren and unpicturesque cliffs ; 
arid jiortrays, with apparent pleasure, all those objects 
which tend to make a miserable scene still more miserable 
and comfortless. Take, for example, his description of 
the Borough. Here we have **the squalid sea-dames" 
who ** mend their meshy work " upon the beach, ** stakes 
and sea- weeds withering on the mud," the poor dredger, 
cold and wet, who has been searching for oysters, and 

" Then drains the remnant of diluted gin, 
To aid the warmth that languishes within." 

Half-naked sea-boys dabble on the shore, **theiTesh- 
fiird limekilns breathe their stifling smoke," sewers 
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from streets ** defile the road-side banks," fences made of 
wreck and tipped with tenters form " a strong repulsive 
bound," the village ale-house is *^ a tippling rendezvous," 
and the drunken sailor staggering home completes the 
wretchedness of the picture. This eternal iteration of 
gloomy images may prove merry reading to a parish 
overseer or undertaker; but the non-professional mind 
cannot appreciate such an amusement. This world is, no 
doubt, full to overflowing of unnumbered miseries ; but it 
h/is also its gardens and picture galleries, its dances and 
love-making, lively music and wholesome wine, men 
singers and women singers, birds of beauty and of song, 
flowers for colour and scent, the merry prattle of children, 
the sweet voices and careless laughter of girls. And it 
has, too, something better than all this; brave hearts 
struggling with adversity, and coming out of the conflict 
victors ; men and women living for duty and for God, 
inured to self-sacrifice, forgetful of themselves if only they 
may minister to others ; students who love learning for 
learning's sake, caring less for the prizes she offers than 
for the wisdom she bestows ; young children wise in 
the school of Christ ; gray -haired men who, through a 
long life, with ** honest and good hearts," have served 
their Master in Heaven, and have found the yoke easy 
and the burden light. The poet, like the sun-flower, 
should look towards the sun ; Crabbe was too prone to 
turn from it into dark and gloomy places. No doubt it is 
well to search these noisome haunts sometimes ; but it is 
not well to linger in them. The study of Helminth ology 
may be a useful and interesting pursuit ; but who, even 
for the high purposes of science— unless he were an 
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enthusiast like Dr. Mailer — ^wonld care to devote his days 
and nights to so loathsome a snhject. The naturalist 
may he glad to ohsenre the hahits and instincts of ^' the 
slimy things" that crawl ahout in our marshes and ponds; 
he may find amusement and will gain knowledge from 
studying the organization of insect and reptile life ; yet 
who but a Blackwall would willingly devote his existence 
to the inyesiigation of spiders ? 

Staklet. As a man's knowledge grows the more 
absorbed he will be in his pursuit, whaterer that pursuit 
may be. A sharply-defined object of study is a blessing 
to be prayed for; and I can appreciate the scientific 
enthusiasm which seeks a Tent in the study of spiders or 
of parasites. But 

" See, the day begins to break, 
And the light shoots like a streak 
Of subUe fire." 

Talbot. It calls up the shepherd, but sunmions us to 
bed. I will turn in, like a sailor, for a two hours* nap, 
and then remove all drowsiness by a sea-bath. 

Hartley. So brief a bout will not suit me ; but I shall 
probably sleep on until eight o'clock, and dream of insects 
and Crustacea. 



(801) 



CHAPTER XI. 



But time, irrevocable time, is flown ; 

And let iw utter thanks for blessings sown 

And reap'd — what hath been, and what is our own. 

Wordsworth. 



Two or three days passed by after the conyersation just 
recorded before we met together again in ELlrtley^s 
library. When we did meet rural poetry gave place in 
large measure to familiar intercourse and easy chit-chat ; 
for this was our last evening at Lynton. Hartley, it 
will be remembered, had promised to give us, in succinct 
form, his views of Mrs. Barrett Browning's poetry ; and, 
upon my starting the subject, he drew forth a manuscript 
from his pocket, and, having requested our permission to 
do so, read the following essay :-^ 

** On the 29th of June, 1861, died, at Florence, one of 
the chief poets of modem times, and the greatest female 
poet of any age or country. The announcement of Mrs. 
Barrett Browning's death appeared in The Times among 
the other notifications which are daily inserted therein 
' for a consideration ; * but the leading journal of our 
country paid no tribute to the genius of this illustrious 
lady, nor even recognized by the insertion of a paragraph 
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from other papers, the service she has rendered to English 
literature. I noted at the time another peculiarity, which 
is, perhaps, illustrative of the age ; namely, the lack 
of tributary verses to Mrs. Browning's memory. The 
Damons and Corydons who sang or chirped on such 
occasions in the olden time were altogether mute. Better, 
indeed, that it should be so, if such elegies gave expres- 
sion to a meretricious sorrow ; but the emotion called 
forth by the death of so true a poet might, one would 
imagine, have found honest vent in a poetical In 
Memoriam. I dare believe that by hundreds of her 
countrymen Mrs. Browning's death was felt almost as a 
personal bereavement ; and I am only expressing feebly, 
what I and many besides me feel strongly, that the loss of 
this noble poet, in the full flush of her fame and genius, is 
especially to be deplored at a time when in the world 
of poetry so much that is pinchbeck passes current for 
genuine metal. 

** It is impossible, perhaps it is not desirable, when 
reading a woman's works, to forget entirely the sex of the 
writer. Women are dearer to men as women than as 
artists. Intensely as we may admire the intellectual 
power of a * large-brained woman,' we care more, and 
we ought to care more, for those attributes which are 
essentially feminine. Imagine, if that be possible, that 
the * Merry Wives of Windsor,' or * King Henry the 
Fourth,' had been conceived by a female dramatist, and 
say if any words can express too strongly the strange 
revulsion of feeling with which we should peruse them ? 
Indeed, although every poet's life should be, as Milton 
declared, a true poem, it seems especially needful that the 
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female poet should, by the daily beauty of her behaviour 
as wife, mother, and friend, pay the homage due to her 
vocation. It may b« true perhaps, that in her anxiety 
worthily to fulfil her work as a poet, Mrs. Browning 
sometimes sacrifices, in appearance, the graceful proprieties 
of her sex. She belongs, doubtless, to the order of the 

* strong poets,' as an old writer terms them ; but I am 
very sure that the propriety she sacrifices is only a con- 
ventional garb, and that the tenderness and purity of her 
feelings are at least equal to the force of her intellect. 
The woman whose mental acquisitions were almost as 
extraordinary as her poetic genius, whose first work was 
an * Essay on Mind,' who translated uEschylus when a 
mere girl, and took up Plato for pastime, who * read 
almost every book worth reading in almost every lan- 
guage,' and who, like Milton himself, regarded intense 
study as her portion in this life, might well be forgiven if 
her learning took the form of pedantry, and if the winning 
manners and gentle ways of a well-nurtured English lady 
had been lost in the uncouth habits and oppressive sin- 
gularities of a genuine blue- stocking. How far this was 
from being the case her friends can tell, and many of her 
best poems declare. * They who know Mrs. Barrett 
Browning,' said Mary Russell Mitford, * are apt to lose 
sight altogether of her learning and of her genius, and to 
think of her only as the most charming person they have 
ever met.' Yes, if in losing the author of * Casa Guidi 
Windows,' of ' Lady Geraldine's Courtship,' and of 

* Bertha in the Lane,' we have lost a great poet, it is 
also true that a tender, loving, affectionate Englishwoman 
has been buried in that grave at Florence. 
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** Perhaps of all modern poets, Mrs. Browning makes 
the largest demands upon the patient study and intel* 
lectual culture of her readers. It is necessary to dwell, 
as it were, in her atmosphere, to catch the tone of her 
thought, to accustom the ear to the peculiar rhythm of her 
song, before you can heartily appreciate her power or give 
her the place to which she is entitled among our English 
poets. It is very true that all noble poetry requires to 
be read and re-read, aloud and in silence, to be pondered 
over and treasured up in the memory before the fulness of 
its sweets can be rifled or its wisdom discovered, but in 
Shakspeare, in Spenser, in Milton, the surface-meaning is 
at least apparent at a glance, and some amount of enjoy- 
ment may be derived from the most cursory perusal of 
their poems. Generally speaking, this is not the case with 
Mrs. Browning. She is not, and never will be, a popular 
poet ; for, with all her high qualities, she lacked the bold, 
definite, pictorial expression by means of which some of 
our greatest poets have gained the applause of the multi- 
tude and ranked among the most popular. That Mrs. 
Browning is deficient in this respect may be freely ac- 
knowledged ; and, so far as her limited success with the 
public arises from obscurity of thought or language, it 
shows a want of completeness in her genius, and that she 
has not been strong enough to resist a temptation to which 
most of her contemporaries have yielded. And it must 
be freely owned that in struggling * to deliver right the 
music of her nature,' Mrs. Browning will sometimes 
write in questionable English and express thoughts which 
convey but a faint meaning to her readers. 

"An occasional obscurity of style is not, however, the 
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only fault in Mrs. Browning's poetry which hinders its 
popularity. Her taste is not equal to her power. 

'* The poet's strength of wing is marvellous ; but in her 
flights she is sometimes over-bom by the elements, and 
drifts hither and thither in turbulent commotion. Yet 
at such moments no sign of weakness is apparent. It is 
not the failure of power, but rather its misdirection, of 
which we, as lookers on, are conscious ; and, though we 
may wish to see her hovering in a calmer atmosphere, we 
have no fear that, when thus swayed by the storm, she 
will be subdued by it. Another defect must be noted. 
Mrs. Browning, in spite of her deep earnestness, and of a 
tenderness and pathos which are ' pure womanly,' has but 
little sympathy with the common cares of common people. 
I say this even while that spirit-stirring and magnificent 
* -Lay of the Children ' is ringing in my ears. In her 
poems she * utters all herself into the air,' and in doing 
so gives us strains equal oftentimes to the * large utterance 
of the early gods ' of poetry. But as we read we feel that 
we are holding intercourse with one who is better i^- 
quainted with her own heart than with the heart of 
humanity. The poem into which Mrs. Browning has 
thrown her highest convictions is the most striking evi- 
dence that she is wanting in dramatic skill, and of her 
inability to pass from that inner world of which she is 
sole proprietress and which she has peopled with so much 
beauty. The characters in * Aurora Leigh ' are abstrac- 
tions; their flesh is attenuated, their blood lacks con- 
sistency and colour. They are emanations from the 
intellectual life of the poet, and have no independent 
existence of their own. This inability to escape from 
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herself need not surprise us in a writer whose intellectual 
being through so many long years of pain and seclusion 
necessarily derived its chief support from the * precious 
life-blood of master spirits,* and its chief joy in brooding 
over and giving expression to its own marvellous vitaKty. 

** I have now acknowledged, too frankly perhaps to 
please some of her admirers, that as a poet Mrs. Browning 
cannot hold rank with the highest masters of the art. 
She is below the few immortal chieftains of song who sit 
alone in unapproached splendour ; but yet is she so near 
to them that her hand sometimes touches their garments, 
and the light which shines from their faces is reflected on 
her own. 

*' Perhaps the most prominent characteristic of Mrs. 
Browning's poetry is its intense earnestness. With her 
words are weapons dedicated to a sacred cause ; and, though 
slie sometimes strikes with them blindly, her aim is 
vigorous, and thus she seldom fails to leave a mark. Not 
even Milton himself had a higher estimate of his vocation 
than the author of the * Seraphim.' Poetry, she tells 
us, has been the great pursuit of her life, and adds, that 
had it been a less earnest object it would have fallen long 
ago from exhausted hands. These are true words;— no 
one who reads her poems can doubt them for a moment. 
What contempt must she have felt for Pope in calling the 
art over which he possessed such mastery an * idle trade,' 
— with what feelings — more of sorrow than of anger — 
must she have regarded her well-loved poet Cowper, for 
the slighting manner in which he sometimes speaks of his 
own great gift. 

** I confess I do not think very highly of the most 
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ambitious of Mrs. Browning's earlier efforts — * The 
Seraphim' and the * Drama of Exile.' The theme of 

* The Seraphim' is too holy to be touched, however 
reverently, by the pen of the poet ; it is too solemn and 
sublime to admit of imaginative treatment. In such a 
work a poet, even of high order, is apt to be irreverent, if 
not ridiculous. Some thought of this kind seems to have 
passed through Mrs. Browning's own mind when, at the 
conclusion of the drama, she addresses the * bright 
ministers of God.' The passage ends with a touch of 
human aspiration and pathos which is worth all the 
cloudy conceptions which fill the body of the poem : — 

" *I too may haply smile another day, 
At the far recollection of this lay, 
When God may call me in your midst to dwell, 
To hear your most sweet music's miracle, 
And see your wondrous faces. May it be ! 
For His remembered sake, the Slain on rood. 
Who roll'd His earthly garment red in blood, 
(Treading the wine-press) that the weak, like me. 
Before His heavenly throne should walk in white.' 

'* The * Drama of Exile' is an adventurous attempt to 
follow in the wake of Milton, and an attempt which must, 
I think, be pronounced a failure. Yet, from several 
readers it has won golden opinions ; and the * Song of the 
Morning Star to Lucifer,' with its pedantic burden of 

* Ai, ai, Heosphoros !' has received a laudatory criticism 
in one of our leading reviews. Let those admire the 
drama who will, to me it seems replete with Mrs. 
Browning's worst mannerisms. 

** * Casa Guidi Windows,' on the contrary, is a poem 
worthy of its author. It is the simple story of personal 
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impressions, hopes and fears, concerning the home of her 
adoption — Hhe fair, rare land of Italy.' The poem is 
yigorons to a fault ; bat it contains passages of exceeding 
beantj, and bursts of sublime and passionate feeling. The 
wish and counsel expressed in the following extract is 
somewhat Utopian, as she afterwards acknowledged ; but 
it is Terj noble, and will, let us hope, become some day a 
liying truth : — 

"* Children use the fist, 

Until they are of age to use the brain : 
And 80 we needed Csesars to assist 

Man's justice, and Napoleons to explain 
Qod!s counsel, wheA a point was nearly iniss'd. 

Until our generations should attain 
Chnsf s stature nearer. 

We find out slowlv what the bee and finch 
Have ready found through Nature's lamp in each, — 

How to our races we mav justify 
Our individual claims, and as we reach 

Our own grapes, bend the top vines to supply 
The children's uses : how to fill a breach 

With olive branches ; how to quench a lie 
With truth, and smite a foe upon the cheek 

With Christ's most conquering kiss ! Why, these are things 
Worth a great nation s finding, to prove weak 

The ' glorious arms' of military kings ! 
And so with wide embrace, my England, seek 

To stifle the bad heat and tiickerings 
Of this world's false and nearly expended fire ! 

Draw palpitating arrows to the wood. 
And send abroad thy high hopes, and thy higher 

Resolves, from that most virtuous altitude. 
Till nations shall unconsciously aspire. 
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By looking up to thee, and learn that good 
An d glory are not different. Announce law 

By freedom ; exalt chivalry by peace ; 
Instruct how clear calm eyes can overawe, 

And how pure hands, stretched swiftly to release 
A bond-slave, will not need a sword to draw 

To be held dreadfuL Oh, my England, crease 
Thy purple with no alien agonies 

Which reach thee through the net of war ! No war ! 
Disband thy captains, change thy victories, 

Be henceforth prosperous, as the angels are — 
Helping not humbling/ 

*' Five years elapsed between the publication of * Casa 

Ouidi Windows' and the appearance of * Aurora Leigh,' 

a poem which is considerably longer than * Paradise 

Lost.' Mr. Euskin has declared the work to be the finest 

poem produced in this century; but Mr. Buskin's criticisms 

on poetry are sometimes so perverse and one-sided that 

neither his praise of which he is chary, nor his blame of 

which he is prodigal, must be too lightly accepted. It may, 

indeed, be fairly questioned whether * Aurora Leigh' be, 

in the strict sense of the words, * a great poem.' The 

plot is hideously unnatural ; the characters portrayed are 

the most improbable personages that ever flitted across a 

poet's brain, or found a local habitation in his pages; 

moreover, many long passages in the poem might have 

been written equally well or ill in prose, and have only a 

conventional right to be called poetry. As an artist's 

work, * Aurora Leigh' is altogether deficient in harmony 

and proportion. Yet, notwithstanding defects grievous 

and manifold, in no poem has Mrs. Browning displayed 

so strikingly her marvellous powers. For subtle irony, 
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for profound pathos, for gorgeous imagery, for vivid de- 
scriptions of English scenery, and especially for the 
thoughts which create thought and stimulate our intel- 
lectual life, * Aurora Leigh' surpasses any recent work of 
genius with which I am acquainted. 

*' In spite of her poet-husband's predilections, and of a 
life led for so many years under Italian skies and fed on 
Italian beauty, all that is truest and best in Mrs. Brown- 
ing's inspiration owes its source to England. In * Aurora 
Leigh' the home scenes of rural beauty are sketched with 
wonderful felicity. These descriptions, while intensely real, 
are so a-glow with the warmth and light of creative genius, 
that a simple scene of country life becomes invested with 
an indescribable charm. 

*' Any prolonged criticism of this poem, which Mrs. 
Browning has termed * the most mature of her works, 
and the one into which her highest convictions of life and 
art have entered,' would be out of place in this essay. I 
have, indeed, already wandered too much from my 
legitimate topic, to which I will now return. Let me 
then recite from * Aurora Leigh ' a few rural passages 
of rare beauty. In the first I have selected, Aurora, after 
describing the little green chamber in which she mused 
and slept, takes us out of the house upon the lawn, 

" * Which, after sweeping broadly round the house, 
Went trickling through the shrubberies in a stream 
Of tender turf, and wore and lost itself 
Among the acacias, over which you saw 
The irregular line of elms by the deep lane 
Which stopp'd the groimds, and damm'd the overllow 
Of arbutus and laurel.' 
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*' Then in few words you have a description of the 
lane : — 

" * Out of sight 
The lane was ; sunk so deep, no foreign tramp, 
Nor drover of wild ponies out of Wales, 
Could guess if lady's hall or tenant's lodge 
Dispensed such odours, — though his stick, well-crook'd, 
Might reach the lowest trail of blossoming briar 
Which dipp'd upon the wall.' 

** The passionate girl, fresh from the warmer landscape 
of the South, speaks thus of our rural England : — 

" * Not a grand nature. Not my chestnut-woods 
Of Vallombrosa, cleaving by the spurs 
To the precipices. Not my headlong leaps 
Of waters, that cry out for joy or fear 
In leaping through the palpitating pines. 

" * On English ground 
You imderstand the letter . . ere the fall, 
How Adam lived in a garden. All the fields 
Are tied up fast with hedges, nosegay-like ; 
The hills are crumpled plains, — the plains, parterres ; 
The trees, round, woolly, ready to be clipp'd ; 
And if you seek for any wilderness, 
You find, at best, a park. A nature tamed 
And grown domestic like a bam-door fowl, 
Which does not awe you with its claws and beak. 
Nor tempt you to an eyrie too high up. 
But which, in cackling, sets you thinking of 
Your eggs to-morrow at breakfast, in the pause 
Of finer meditation. 

" * Rather say, 
A sweet familiar nature, stealing in 
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As a dog miglit, or child, to touch your hand 
Or pluck your gown, and humbly mind you so 
Of presence and affection, excellent 
For inner uses, from the things without* 

'* But the true beauty of this quiet English nature 
grows upon Aurora : — 

" * Whoever lives true life will love true love. 
I learnt to love that England. Very oft, 
Before the day was bom, or otherwise 
Through secret windings of the afternoons, 
I threw my hunters off, and plunged myself 
Among the deep hills, as a hunted stag 
Will take the waters, shivering with the fear 
And passion of the course. And when, at last 
Escaped, — so many a green slope built on slope. 
Betwixt me and the enemy's house behind, 
I dared to rest, or wander, — ^Hke a rest 
Made sweeter for the step upon the grass, — 
And view the ground's most gentle dimplement, 
(As if God's finger touch'd but did not press 
In making England !) such an up and down 
Of verdure, — nothing too much up or down, 
A ripple of land ; such little hills, the sky 
Can stoop to tenderly, and the wheat fields climb ; 
Such nooks of valleys, lined with orchises, 
Fed full of noises by invisible streams ; 
And open pastures, where you scarcely tell 
White daisies from white dew, — at intervals 
The mythic oaks and elm-trees standing out 
Self-poised upon their prodigy of shade, — 
I thought my father's land was worthy, too, 
Of being my Shakspeare's.' 
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** But whatv a feeble idea would any one form of * Aurora 
Leigh ' from mere descriptive passages like these. 

" * A tree's mere firewood, unless humanised/ 

as Mrs. Browning wisely intimates ; and, furthermore, 
she, or her heroine (who, by the way, must be regarded 
as a dramatic character ; for Mrs. Browning could never 
in her own heart have subscribed to all that Aurora is 
made to assert), gives this wider expression to the same 
thought : — 

" ' Earth, shut up 
By Adam, like a fakir in a box 
Left too long buried, remained stiff and dry, 
A mere dumb corpse, till Christ the Lord came down, 
Unlocked the doors, forced open the blank eyes, 
And used his kingly chrisms to straighten out 
The leathery tongue turned back into the throat : 
Since when, she lives, remembers, palpitates 
Li every limb, aspires in every breath. 
Embraces infinite relations. Now, 
We want no half-gods, Panomphaean Joves, 
Fauns, Naiads, Tritons, Oreads, and the rest. 
To take possession of a senseless world 
To unnatural vampire-uses. See the earth. 
The body of our body, the green earth. 
Indubitably human, like this flesh 
And these articulated veins, through which 
Our heart drives blood ! there's not a flower of spring, 
That dies ere June, but vaunts itself aUied, 
By issue and symbol, by significance 
And correspondence, to that spirit-world. 
Outside the limits of our space and time. 
Whereto we are bound. Let poets give it voice 

r 
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With hiunaii meanings ; else they miss the thought, 
And henceforth step down lower, stand confessed 
Instructed poorly for interpreters, — 
Thrown out by an easy cowslip in the text/ 

*** Aurora Leigh' is, I think, the only poem which 
adequately expresses the wants, the aspirations, the weak- 
nesses, and the strength of our age. I hare not, however, 
opened the volume to criticise it, but merely to select a 
few rural passages. 

"In Mrs. Browning's shorter poems, or 'occasional 
verses,' as Lord Jeffrey would have termed them, the 
sensitive woman's heart is as manifest as the poet's 
inspiration. There are few who do not willingly turn 
from the great works of great poets to those shorter 
poems in which some bright imaginative conception, or 
some warm heart-feeling, finds lyrical expression. Mrs. 
Browning's lyrics are singularly charming. The pathetic 
and weird-like charm of * Isobel's Child,' over which many 
a mother has wept, but half alive, it may be, to its poetic 
beauty, while fully apprehending the tender human feeling 
which produced it ; the mournful but not melancholy tone 
of * Sleeping and Waking,' which, now that its author has 
gone from us, has a double interest and significance ; the 

* Cry of the Children,' that terribly earnest poem which, 
in pathos and tragic power, surpasses Hood's * Song of the 
Shirt ; ' * Cowper's Grave,' a lyric, as beautiful and touch- 
ing as any composed by the Olney poet himself ; * The 
Deserted Garden,' * My Doves,' * Bertha in the Lane,' 

* Lady Geraldine's Courtship,' * A Valediction,' * The 
Virgin Mary to the Child Jesus,' several of the sonnets, 
and other poems which, in the truest sense of the word, 
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may be termed * sacred,* all attest the breadth and purity 
of Mrs. Browning's genius, and show how skilfully, 
despite occasional crudity of taste or infelicity of expres- 
sion, she wields the implements of her art. 

" A selection of English sonnets, if chosen with as 
much taste as Mr. Palgrave has evinced in his * Golden 
Treasury of Songs and Lyrics,' would be a precious 
volume to all lovers of poetry ; and, in this difficult 
form of poetical expression, few English poets surpass 
Mrs. Browning. In number her sonnets amount to up- 
wards of eighty. Forty-three of these purport to be 
* from the Portuguese ;' and, if anyone desire a difficult 
task, he may search that language for the originals. 
They are true love poems, vnitten passionately and purely 
from a full heart. 

** The literature of. the day is tainted with a subtle spirit 
of scepticism. Critics, 'grave and cool,' endeavour to 
cut away every solid footing on which the world in its 
sorrow has found a resting-place, giving us nothing in 
return but vague declamation, or some advice which 
unfortunately, owing to the constitution of our natures, it 
is impossible to follow. Some of these men are labouring 
to undermine the citadel of truth, not by the bold and 
manly invasion of arguments, but by stealthy and secret 
artifices. This infidel mania has touched our poets — a few 
of whom have vnitten, as if forsooth the groundwork of 
historic facts on which Christianity is based had been 
proved untenable. In the olden time, when infidels 
arrayed themselves against the Gospel, they were at least 
honest enough (with perhaps the single exception of 
Gibbon), to produce certain arguments as a reason for 
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their unbelief. These arguments could be, and always 
were met ; and often indeed the foe was wounded with his 
own weapons. But now the method of the infidel's mad- 
ness is altogether changed. Historical evidence is ignored, 
facts are treated as myths, the inspiration of poet and of 
apostle are confusedly blended, and the terms which once 
belonged exclusively to theological writers are now used 
by men who are the veritable apostles of unbelief. Amidst 
all this discord and gloom, Mrs. Browning kept the happy 
tenour of her way, and expressed — sometimes in simple 
language, sometimes in a strain of the loftiest poetry — 
her firm trust in the atonement of the Gk>d-man as the 
mainspring of all hope and consolation — ^the one unfailing 
source of life and joy. 

* * And now, having turned over once more the well-conned 
volumes which contain, as in a storehouse, the harvest of 
Mrs. Browning's poetic Hfe, it saddens me to think that 
we can no longer look wistfully and hopefully for some 
work from her pen, more perfect in execution if not 
more noble in aim, than any hitherto achieved. I had 
unbounded faith in her power to produce such a work, 
since the finest poems she has written speak rather of 
growth than of perfection. What remains now but to 
lament the loss which English literature has sustained by 
the death of one so gifted — what remains but to express 
the gratitude each of us must feel, that although dying in 
the prime of life, Mrs. Browning has left behind her so 
much that is of enduring worth." 

Stanley. Thanks for your essay. Hartley. On the 
score of brevity it is unimpeachable. Your defence — more 
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rhapsodical than critical — of Mrs. Browning's poetry has 
been fairly conducted ; but it does not shake my belief in 
the immeasurable superiority of Tennyson. 

Hartley. To compare two such poets is but unfruitful 
criticism. Mrs. Browning occupies her own niche in the 
temple of fame, and the high praise due to her great 
contemporary cannot detract from the honour to which she 
is entitled. And now, brother critics, I must bid you a 
hearty adieu. Life has few greater pleasures than the 
meeting of old friends ; and to this meeting a special inte- 
rest attaches. We have done much in a short space of 
time ; but how much also have we omitted ! Strange to 
think that our wise discourse and comprehensive criticism, 
has closed without even a reference to Allan Eamsay and 
to Bums, to Grahame and to Ferguson. 

Stanley. Have you forgotten, then, how on the first 
evening of our meeting, I suggested, with the silent assent 
of both of you, that we should confine our attention to the 
rural poets of England. To this rule we have kept, for 
Thomson, hke Blair and Campbell, although born north of 
the Tweed, is essentially an English poet.* Scotland is 
indeed so rich a field for pastoral poetry, that we should 
need much leisure and patience to explore it thoroughly. 

Hartley. Let us then meet next summer, if wo are 

* " Thomson, with all his dofoots, deBcrveB to bo called, as an 
enthusiastic lady denominated Mr. Kean, * Nature Restored.' He is 
a true, warm-hearted, British — ay, spite of topography, we will call 
him — an English gentleman. He is a perfect reservoir of natural 
images ; a man with Thomson in his pockets, may write pastorals 
and georgics within the rules of the Bench." — Hartley Coleridf/e't 
Mitayt and Marginalia, vol. i. p. 12. 
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Btill well and happy (alas, that ererj proposal of this kind 
most be qualified bj a peradyentore ! ) ; and then we will 
sorronnd oorselFes with Scotch poets, and gire the Land of 
Cakes the benefit of oar criticism. 

Talbot. Thanks for jonr invitation ; bat, even were it 
possible to accept it, I shonld scarcely like to Tentore on 
the repetition of a pleasore like this. 

Staslet. Neither shoald L Better that oar risit to 
Ljnton and to Habtlet shoald pass into '' the domains 
of tender memory." Hie choicest pleasares are apt to 
lose their charm, if yoa attempt the enjoyment of them 
a second time. Slightly as we have toached the broad 
domain of English Boral Poetry, it has been pleasant 
thus to shake hands with oar poets, and to snatch a few 
npc sheaves from their harvest stores. Thanks to yon. 
Hartley, and to them. Thanks, also, to the lovely 
scenery in which we have parsaed oar discossions. I 
cannot bat believe that oar sojoam amidst soch beaaty 
has stimulated and strengthened our minds as much — 
nay, far more — than the bracing air has strengthened our 
bodies. 

Talbot. Perhaps our minds needed such a tonic the 
most. Black care has not followed us into Devonshire. 
We have escaped for awhile from the petty annoyances of 
life — we have enjoyed some of its purest pleasures — in our 
poets we have had good instructors, and from them we 
may Lave learnt some of the wisest lessons. And we 
have had better blasters still. 

'^ Our daily teachers have been woods and rills, 
Tlie nilence that is in the «?tam' fky. 
The jK-ace that sleej^s upon the dewy hilLs." 
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My task is concluded. In recalling, as far as it has been 
possible, these summer evening conversations with Stanley 
and Hartley, I seem to have lived the pleasant hours 
over again. So much, however, of the interest I feel in 
them is of a personal nature, that I fear lest, while re- 
counting what was said in sportive gaiety or sober earnest, 
all the aroma may be dissipated, and that, although what- 
ever was beautiful lives still in my memory, I may have 
produced only the skeleton of the leaf and the stalk of the 
flower. 

It has been comparatively easy to record in these pages 
some of the views expressed by my two friends and myself 
with regard to Rural Poetry ; but mere criticism is of all 
literary provender the most unsavoury, and I do not like to 
think that, after enjoying a ** feast of reason," I should 
have little beyond the fragments of the banquet to pre- 
sent to my readers. Notwithstanding this drawback, the 
object for which these conversations have been recorded 
will, I trust, in some degree, be attained. ** There are a 
hundred faults in this thing," said dear Oliver Goldsmith 
of his exquisite novelette ; and, truly, if I were seated in a 
reviewer's arm-chair, I could easily point out as many 
faults in this book, without being able to add, as Gold- 
smith could, that ** a hundred things might be said to 
prove them beauties.'* 
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Any reader who is conversant with our Knral Poetry 
will he keenly sensihlc of manifold omissions as he perases 
these pages. He will be surprised to find that the names 
of several rural poets are omitted altogether, that others 
are only mentioned in passing, and that some of those 
who receive a considerable share of attention are by no 
means duly criticised. If he look for any connected 
history of our Eural Poetry, he will be utterly dis- 
appointed ; if he seek for accurate definitions, and that 
careful criticism which makes its headway on the back of 
a syllogism, he will be equally so. For this volume, be 
it remembered, is a simple record of conversations ; and 
from such a record it would be vain to expect the com- 
pleteness of a critical or historical study. Such a study 
would, perhaps, have been of service, and some 4ay I may 
attempt it ; at present I have chosen the humbler office of 
an honest chronicler, and have therefore put upon paper, 
not all that might be said on this fertile topic, but as much 
as I could recall of what we in our familiar intercourse 
did actually say. 

But I shall have attained a higher end than any which 
could be reached by a critical survey of Rural Poetry, if I 
have expressed, however faintly, the Mgh sense enter- 
tained by my friends and myself of the worth and glory of 
the poet's art, and of the exceeding value of his noble 
calling. The theme is an old one, and of old it was 
wisely treated. Of late, however, there has been so much 
fanatical raving on this subject, so much foolish cant and 
so many assertions that are worse than foolish, especially 
with regard to poetic inspiration, that there is a danger 
lest sober-minded and truth-loving people should become 
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doubtful of the worth of poetry and begin to question its 
moral influence. Such an error will not only affect those 
who imbibe it, but may even tell upon the poet himself. 
For poets, like their fellow mortals, are dependent upon 
the atmosphere that surrounds them. In one sense, 
indeed, they are above their age, for they can see through 
it and beyond it; but this clearness of vision does not 
always prevent them from following the false lights and 
moral will-a- wisps which lead other men astray. 



THE END. 



Richard Babbett, Printer, Mark Lane, London. 



